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BRITISH INTRODUCTION. 


However feebly, it is with gladness that I join my 
voice to that of the many, and in particular to that of 
my brethren in Canada, who are returning thanks to the 
Giver of all for the good gift of George Douglas, which He 
has been pleased now to call back to Himself. That gift 
was of great price, and its benefits do not cease with its 
presence. The lampstand is gone, the burner is quenched, 
but the light still travels, and candles kindled at it will 
shine for many days, and will pass on the flame. 

It was on the banks of the Potomac, amidst a great 
gathering of brethren from many nations, that I last saw 
the notable figure of the blind old man, heard in play the 
keys of the organ voice, and felt the sweep of that surging 
tide of words—words which rolled and flashed and rolled 
again. Beside the meetings of that Gicumenical Confer- 
ence, I had only once before stood face to face with Dr. 
Douglas; and that was in Montreal, among some of his 
students and brethren. Brief as was that interview, it 


sufficed to leave an impression of a rare and _ forcible 


personality. 
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To him, as he stood there with his dimmed vision, I felt 
a tie which many would not feel. When I had worn out 
my young eyes in India, and the doctors little expected 
that I should ever get back the use of them ; and when, at 
the end of five years, I succeeded for the first time in 
reading through a volume; and when, in years after, I 
gradually ventured to look into my Greek Testament, and 
so on; and when it was decided at the Mission House that 
I could not go—where Dr. Alder greatly wished me to go 
—to Canada, because my eyes would never stand the snow- 
shine, with the glitter of tin roofs,—I was laying up a 
store of recollections which made the spectacle of a man 
bereft of sight, yet doing a work of light and love, to me 
very touching. To him God had given much by nature, 
and much more by grace; and the force with which he 
moved upon other men, a force which in any case would 
have been impelling, became, by the power of the Spirit 
of God, one impelling to repentance, faith and holiness. 
They who, through the instrumentality of his word, ceased 
to do evil and learned to do well; they who through it 
had their faith restored, quickened, or established ; they 
who through it were led to press on and attain to abun- 
dance of grace and of the gift of righteousness, dwelling, 
as some of thei do, here below, or, as others of them do, 
in our Father’s house on high, form a better memorial 
than any chant of eulogy, or monument made with hands. 


Besides the work of a preacher and pastor, it was the 
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lot of George Douglas to stand in the slippery place of a 
Professor, a place crowned with opportunities and honors, 
but beset with peril. There I read ‘that he was “con- 
servative,” which I suppose means that the word of Christ 
dwelt in him richly, and conserved his faith and_ his 
courage in maintaining it, when others were moved by 
the assailants of the faith, and seemed, if not halting 
between two opinions, at least to be looking out for 
by-paths. I suppose it may mean that he was not forward 
to display what some call an “advanced theology.” The 
only theology which that name can fit is one that moves 
up closer to the words and doctrines of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to those of His apostles, and to those of the men 
who, at sundry times between His day and our own, have 
made the Church bear witness that where they toiled the 
wilderness became a fruitful field. 

To any who studied at the feet of George Douglas, I 
would with deep respect say, If you ever hear men speak 
of “advanced theology,” when it is an advance toward 
latitudinarianism, or an advance toward arianism, toward 
socinianism, toward rationalism, or toward any of the 
countless shifting and covert forms of those modes of 
dealing with Christian doctrine, to which many Professors 
in different Churches show great deference, ask where are 
the deserts which any of these systems turned into fruitful 
fields. None of them is new, none untried, none without 


its record. It has been my lot to see much on the con- 
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tinent of Europe of fields which have been strewn with 
the fertilizers of such Professors, with the result that, 
instead of sear leaves being turned green, what were 
watered gardens are dry and barren. We are often told 
to stand in awe of the scholarship of such men, Rabbis 
they, Pundits, wells of learning, deep learning, oh, so deep! 
Do not fear, young man, as George Douglas would not have 
feared, to put the question : Are these wells, or are they not 
wells without water? Do they make the grass grow? Are 
their borders, “where once a garden smiled,” dry, sterile, 
shrivelled? Is it true that those who speak of their depth 
never speak of the living streams which flow out from 
them, nor of the “many trees on this side and on that,” 
wherewith these streams clothe former wastes? Then, 
young man, turn from them, and seek an advanced the- 
ology in trying to come up nearer to Christ and the 
apostles, and to those whose business, like theirs, has 
been to seek and to save the lost, and whose mark made 
on the sands of time is that of one, like George Douglas, 
“advancing” not backward but forward, not downward 
but upward, not toward those whom the wor!d hails, but 
to those whom it knoweth not. 


WM. ARTHUR. 
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THE place for the sermon seems to be the pulpit. The 
conditions of success are the living voice, the illuminated 
mind, the earnest soul palpitating with interest in the 
theme, the influence of the Holy Spirit, a responsive 
congregation quickened by sympathy and reverent atten- 
tion into a receptive state. These conditions secured, the 
sermon becomes a mighty power of upbuilding in faith 
and life. The quickened soul, entranced and inspired, is 
awakened to new zeal and holy fervor ; burdens are lifted, 
consolation imparted, hope enkindled, and the life lifted 
to a higher plane. There is no agency in the world to-day 
comparable for good, for the most elevated and elevating 
influence, with the Christian pulpit, despite its manifold 
defects. It is, after all, the sheet-anchor—God’s own 
ordained agency, an instrument perhaps, more properly, 
for the Christianization of the world. More than any 
other agency, it has built and is building the ages. 

As arule, printed sermons, even of rare excellence, are 
not interesting reading. Lacking environment, they are 


ix 
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often dull and insipid, and one wonders how they could 
ever have been of any profit. They were for the time 
and place, and may have done great good, but with the 
occasion their mission was ended ; and it were better they 
should be permitted to die with the cadences of their 
utterance. 

But such are not all sermons. Rare souls are occasion- 
ally lifted by exceptional inspirations into conceptions and 
utterances which ought to live longer than the passing 
hour which gave them birth, and which deserve to be 
heard beyond the walls which limited them—on through 
the ages and to the ends of the world, Massillon still 
has an audience; Fenélon still lives; others less noted do 
not die. 

This volume of sermons by the greatly revered and 
beloved Dr. Douglas will be read with entrancing inter- 
est by many loving admirers in two hemispheres. They 
sparkle in every line with poetic genius and Christian 
fervor, and every page is freighted with the ripe results of 
culture and scholarship. They are the best thoughts of 
a gifted mind on the highest themes. It gives us great 
pleasure to hail them as his last legacy to his loving 
friends in America. He was of the Provinces, but belongs 
to the world ; especially he is ours of the Methodist family, 
as much in the States as in his own Canadian home. We 


can never forget his appearance among us at the nation’s 


7" 
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Capital,* and the great words he there spoke still linger 
in our ears and stir our hearts. 

Doubtless arrangements are made with our publishing 
houses, such that every loving admirer can possess himself 
of the volume which voices his greatest and best thoughts 
on various topics of living interest. 

R. 8. FOSTER. 


* Occasion, (Ecumenical Methodist Conference, 1891. 


ORE, 
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A voLuME of sermons and addresses by George Douglas, 
the golden-mouthed Chrysostom of Canada, needs no intro- 
duction to the people of this country. The announcement 
of the purpose to publish such a volume was received with 
joy by the multitudinous friends of the richly dowered 
preacher and patriot. The name of Dr. Douglas is known 
throughout the Methodist world as one of the foremost 
men of the age, both as a pulpit and platform orator. 
While he belonged to all, as a teacher of truth and 
righteousness, he was, in a peculiar sense, our own Cana- 
dian possession. Canada has no reason to be ashamed of 
the leading men of the early history of Methodism in this 
country, still it must be admitted that, in his own sphere, 
Dr. Douglas was almost without a peer. His lofty elo- 
quence gave him a proud pre-eminence in all the councils 
of the Church, while his affectionate disposition and mani- 
fest brotherliness made him the loved as well as honored 
of all his brethren. 

No man sympathized more than he with the plodding, 
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earnest toilers in the fields of soul-winning ; nothing gave 
him such joy as tidings of revival; and nothing increased 
his estimate of ministerial talent as much as to know that 
a man was increasing the subjects of “Him whose right it 
is to reign.” His powerful advocacy was willingly given 
to missions, education, temperance, social purity, and to 
the elevation and advancement of this land that he loved 
so well. 

While Dr. Douglas was at home with statesmen, philo- 
sophers and scientists, and was easily abreast of the times 
with any of them, he was peculiarly at home with a 
returned missionary or with a pastor who could tell him 
of the triumphs of the adorable Redeemer. His ideal of 
the ministry was high intellectually, but it was higher 
spiritually. 

The characteristic sermons and addresses of this volume 
will be hailed with satisfaction by both the laity and 
ministry of our Church, and by many beyond the bounds 
of Canadian Methodism. No one can read this book 
without admiring the gifted author, and feeling grateful 
to God that he was spared to the Church so long, and 
did such valiant service for the Church and country. 

Alas, we shall see his face no more, nor hear that 
organ-toned voice which fell upon the ears of multitudes 
as a “joyful sound.” Let us be thankful that loving 


hands have selected from a plenitude of rich material, the 
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sermons of this volume, which are overflowing with the 
majestic and fundamental truth of the Gospel. The book, 
of course, lacks his unique presence, but it bears the image 
and superscription of the mind and heart of our dear 
departed friend,—George Douglas. 

JOHN POTTS. 


Ad 
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In the beautiful village of Ashkirk, seven miles from 
Abbotsford, home of Sir Walter Scott, near the 
romantic Tweedside, and not far from where the 
Aylewater mingles its silvery stream with the rip- 
pling waters of the Teviot, was born, on October 14th, 
1825, George Douglas. 

Of sturdy Presbyterian stock were his ancestors; 
his father, John Douglas, being descended from one 
of the border Douglases who played their part in 
the heroic deeds of Flodden Field and Dunbar, and 
whose martial spirits were kindled by the ballads of 
Chevy Chase and the border wars. His mother, 
bonnie Mary Hood, belonged to that family of Hazel- 
dean enshrined by Burns in his immortal song. 

Misfortune overtaking the once prosperous miller, 
John Douglas, he determined to retrieve his fortunes 
in the New World, whither he went in 1831. Settling 
in Montreal, his wife and three sons, James, John and 
George, followed him, sailing from Greenock in the 
summer of 1832. After a voyage of six weeks, they 
rejoined the husband and father at Quebec, whence 
they took the steamboat, the old St. Patrick, for 


Montreal. As a fellow-passenger was the first cholera 
B xvi 
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patient that came to Montreal, the beginning of that 
dire disease which, as old residents will recollect, 
swept that city for successive years, carrying death 
and desolation in its wake. 

How little anyone thought as the shy Scotch bairn 
of six summers stepped on the old wharf of the city 
of Montreal, that he would one day celebrate in 
rhythmic and inspiring eloquence the glories of her 
Royal Mount, the majesty of her noble St. Lawrence, 
the excellency of the culture of her institutes of 
learning! 

The family, now in their new home, united them- 
selves with the old Presbyterian St. Gabriel Church, 
one of the pioneer Protestant churches of the city. 
For some time the father performed clerical work in 
connection with the corporation, when he received an 
appointment as clerk in the customs, which position 
he held, honored and respected till his death in 1860. 

Soon after their coming to Montreal, Mr. Adam 
Miller, an earnest worker and visitor in connection 
with the Methodist Church, called at their home and 
invited the three Seotch laddies to attend the Sab- 
bath School. This marked their first introduction to 
Methodism. They continued their attendance at the 
Presbyterian Church, but as the youths grew, parents 
and children little by little drifted into the Methodist 
fold, lured by the warmth of its services and the 
Christian devot:on of its members. 

In early boyhood, George was not robust, and for 
a number of years after coming to this country, was 
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in delicate health ; indeed, it was only in early man- 
hood that he became moderately vigorous. Those 
who knew him in those by-gone days assert that he 
was of decidedly prepossessing appearance, notwith- 
standing his own declaration to the contrary, being 
extremely retiring and diffident in disposition and 
habits, and associating but little with those of his 
own age. 

Soon after his arrival here, he, with his brothers, 
entered the British and Canadian School, where he 
pursued his studies for a number of years. That 
school was favored with the services of Mr. Minshall, — 
a teacher of respectable scholarship and exceptional 
professional ability. He became especially interested 
in George, and gave him instruction in several 
branches not included in the regular school course, 
such as higher mathematics, for which the boy 
possessed special aptitude. Leaving this school he 
was placed under the care of the Rey. Mr. Black, 
Presbyterian minister of Laprairie, and here he ex- 
tended the range of his studies into the rudiments 
of the classics, of which he was an intense student: 
chiefly, however, through the medium of English 
translations. 

Having an absorbing passion for the sea, together 
with a strong mechanical taste, young George con- 
ceived the idea of becoming a marine engineer; and 
to thoroughly fit himself for this work, entered the 
establishment of Sutherland & Burnett, ironworkers, 
his evenings being spent in attending such classes for 
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designing and other studies as were then offered. It 
was this experience which has led to the numerous 
erroneous statements as to his having been appren- 
ticed to learn blacksmithing. Nothing was further 
removed from the intentions of the broad-minded 
Scotch lad, who, however, all through his life honored 
the honest toiler in every sphere, yet for himself he 
used the workshop as a stepping-stone to equip for 
higher scenes of labor. Oft has he asserted how 
eagerly he would have embraced the opportunities 
now afforded on the McGill campus to those seeking 
an education as mechanical and civil engineers. 

The extreme physical labor and exposure to great 
heat entailed in fusing the metal, riveting boilers, 
etc., told in time on the youth’s constitution, and a 
severe illness forced him to desist from his chosen 
pursuit ; and somewhat broken in health, he followed 
his mechanical bent by entering an establishment 
where his love for fine workmanship, in those days 
performed by manual labor, earned for him the 
reputation of a skilled workman, while every night 
found him at special classes for self-improvement and 
culture. It was just at the entrance to this latter 
chapter in his history that the great crisis of his life 
occurred. 

In his early days, amid a quiet Scottish home, his 
young mind had been well stored with the Scripture, 
the Shorter Catechism, and the Psalms. In boyhood 
his religious susceptibility was keen, and his respect 
for and belief in revealed Christianity spontaneous, 
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until, during his residence with Mr. Black at La- 
prairie, the lad found some infidel books, such as 
Paine and Voltaire, which he devoured with his usual 
rapacity, the fangs of the serpent leaving their poison 
in the tender mind, shaking his coutidence in Chris- 
tian revelation and creating grim giants of doubt 
that had to be slain a thousand times. Never, how- 
ever, did he degenerate into the pronounced unbe- 
hiever, but kept all these things and pondered thein 
in his heart. 

In the beginning of the year 1843, George being 
then in his eighteenth year, a series of special revival 
services was held in the old St. James’ Street Meth- 
odist Church. These services were conducted by the 
Rev. William Squire, a gifted and godly man, power- 
ful in appeal, scrupulously conscientious, and who 
has for many years been crowned with the coronal of 
fidelity unto death. For weeks these services con- 
tinued, but George, except on the Sabbath, avoided 
being present, excusing himself on the ground of 
his membership in the evening class of mechanical 
drawing. At length, yielding to the oft-repeated and 
sweet persuasions of a gentle mother, he one evening 
entered the meeting. Impelled by that same all- 
conquering force, he returned again and yet again, 
when the arrow of conviction, winged by the Spirit 
Divine, smote him to the heart and brought him in 
penitence to the foot of the cross. In vain did the 
monster Unbelief.seek to claim him as his prey; in 
vain did his philosophic mind assert that all was 
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mental excitement, to evanish like the morning dew 
before the approach of the king of day: in vain did 
the absence of emotion, as experienced by others, seek 
to chill his new-found love or shroud the radiant 
form of hope now rising before his vision, as, with a 
strong hand, his faith laid hold of the principles of 
salvation—Christ, His death and resurrection—and 
bidding defiance to all doubts, he planted himself on 
these eternal truths—truths which from that day 
formed the motor-power of his life; truths to declare 
which called forth the strength of his intellect, stirred 
the depths of his emotions, and winged his imagina- 
tion to soar beyond the realms of earth and time. 
George being now won for Christ, his feet turned 
into the paths of righteousness, the family circle was 
complete. The father had, by his thrift, purchased a 
cottage surrounded by a garden, which stills stands 
off Dorchester Street, where his gentle wife, after a 
social cup of tea with her congenial friends, was wont 
to walk about and discourse in broad Scotch aecent 
on the rare radiance of the African marigold and the 
modest beauty of the many-tinted pansy. Here 
gathered from week to week, men and women good 
and gracious, to read the Holy Book, sing the psalms 
and sacred songs, and encourage one another by 
Christian fellowship. Here have oft been heard the 
voices of the saintly and now sainted Dr. and Mrs. 
Slade Robinson, pouring out their prayers, which, 
like sweet incense, seemed to rise to the very throne 


of God. 
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An interesting picture did that cottage home pre- 
sent! At its head, a finely-developed, broad-chested 
Lowlander, marked by firmness and quiet reticence, 
and the mother, with full Scotch face and soft grey 
eye, ever commanding the love and respect of her 
three stalwart sons, the paths of whom through life 
diverged so widely. James, the eldest, became a 
contractor and proprietor of planing-mills, but, owing 
to a disastrous fire and other serious losses, went out 
to the Western States, where he remained for a num- 
ber of years, but as the almond blossoms began to 
gather about his brow, his heart fondly yearned for 
the haunts of early days, and he has returned to the 
home of his youth, awaiting the summons to ascend 
to the mountains of myrrh and frankincense. 

John, the second son, entered the well-known 
establishment of Laurie, from behind whose counters 
emerged men whose names have become known to 
fame, such as the late Sir J. J. C. Abbott, the late Dr. 
Howard, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, McGill 
University, and others who have occupied positions 
of respect and influence in this city. From this 
establishment, prompted by the voice Divine, John 
went forth to preach the Gospel, and was received 
into the ministry of the Wesleyan Church, in which 
sphere he labored for eight or ten years, till a severe 
affection of the throat necessitated his retirement 
from the pulpit and his return to mercantile life. 
Leaving Canada, he afterwards became an oflicer of 
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the Treasury Department of the United States, and 
is now manager of a loan company in St. Paul, Minn. 

These two, with George, were the fruit of a conse- 
crated Scottish home, where principle born of truth 
was the soil in which they were nourished, and gentle 
self-restraint the atmosphere by which they were 
surrounded. Oft has George referred to that happy 
home and the hours he spent with that mother, prun- 
ing her trees, caring for the bees, or putting the skill 
of his strong arm into those carpentering adjustments 
in which the mother of a home delights; her soft- 
toned thanks, like the fragrance of the rose about a 
broken vase, lingering down to life’s latest hour. 

Impelled by the power of his new affection, George 
was now regularly to be found at all the means of 
grace. Soon his power in prayer was discovered, and 
he was appointed to the leadership of a class in which 
were found as members John Mathewson, Dr. Howard 
before mentioned, Thomas Kay and others, now gone 
to enrich the heavens. His extraordinary gift of 
language and rare ability in the exposition of Serip- 
ture, together with a keen spiritual insight, made it 
evident to many that the pulpit was his indubitable 
sphere, and little by little the conviction came in upon 
his own soul, “ Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.” 
Trampling in the dust a natural diffidence and that 
self that ever sought retirement, from henceforth, like 
Paul of old, “ forgetting the things that were behind,” 
he pressed with all the energy of his being towards 
this mark—the Christian ministry. 
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While pursuing his daily vocation, his every spare 
hour was filled with those studies which would best 
fit him for his life-work. Lacking the great advan-\ 
tages of an academic and collegiate training, he never- | 
theless, by virtue of a phenomenally retentive and | 
capacious memory, a diligent and unwearying appli- 
cation, attained a scholarship that was broad and 
comprehensive, and in many departments thorough. 
and exact. Accepting the maxim of Dr. Adam Clarke), 
that a Methodist minister should “intermeddle with | 
all wisdom,” information in any department and from i 
any source, whether mechanical, scientific, literary or 
artistic, was seized upon, absorbed and assimilated, to / 
be utilized as opportunity should serve. ; 

Appointed as a local preacher, he delivered his first 
sermon in the Montreal General Hospital, the white- 
capped heads and pale faces, as he afterwards said, 
almost putting to flight the thoughts of the youthful 
preacher. But a strength was his of which he knew 
not the source, for at the door of that room, out 
of sight, stood, as in olden days were wont to stand 
near by the Preacher Divine, two Marys, down whose 
faces rolled great tears of joy, pearls of great price, 
for they came from the profound depths of an ocean 
of love, from hearts overflowing with devotion to their 
Saviour and thanksgiving to their God that they had 
lived to see this day—the one woman was Mary 
Hood Douglas, the happy mother of the youthful 
preacher ; the other, Mary Slade Robinson, a mother 
in Israel, whose prayers for his conversion had. oft- 
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times ascended to the throne of grace. Strange 
coincidence that around this young preacher, growing 
old, hovered another Mary, whose prayers and faith 
upheld him as on eagles’ wings. 

From this time he preached frequently in the city, 
at St. Leonard’s, Longueuil and other places near by. 
In 1848, going down to Quebec, he successfully passed 
his theological examinations before the august Dr. 
Richey, who now sleeps in the Acadian vale of 
Nova Scotia. 

Desirous of being fully equipped for his great life- 
work, he now turned _ his thoughts toward the Theo- 
logical College in Richmond, England, having obtained 
the means to attend this School of the Prophets by his 
own Scotch prudence and ardent zeal, which, together 
with an innate independence, marked his whole career 
—an independence which was a distinguishing char- 
acteristic throughout his entire life, leading him to 
ask favors of none, and accept them of but few. 

Accordingly, with this in view, in December, 1849, 
he bade a fond farewell to that mother he loved so 
well; that mother standing in the cottage door, bowed 
and broken with weeping; that mother into whose 
tender, tearful eyes he should look never again until 
they two should stand in the presence of the Lamb, 
where all tears are wiped away from off all faces. 

Sailing from New York, buoyant with expectation, 
the young man of four and twenty reached England, 
made his way to London, and presented himself at 
the Mission House. Received into the home of Dr. 
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Alder, one of the missionary secretaries, he awaited 
his admission to the goal of his ardent desire, Rich- 
mond College. Having been examined to the abun- 
dant satisfaction of those concerned, he was about to 
grasp the object of his desideratum, when, lo! a cry, 
came up from those Southern isles of the sea. The 
youth from the land of the North star was selected to 
bear the glad evangel to the swarthy sons of sweet 
Bermuda’s isles. 

Ordained in St. John’s Square Chapel, on March 
Ist, 1850, by the Rev. Thomas Jackson, assisted by 
Dr. Alder and Mr. Beecham, and burying his cherished 
hopes, he, in company with the Rev. John Wood, 
sailed from Southampton, March 2nd, bound for mis- 
sion work in the Bahamas’ District. After a somewhat 
lengthy voyage, they sighted those isles of beauty, 
gorgeous with their groves of blossoming magnolia 
and full-blown South Sea rose, whose fragrance kissed 
the storm-worn mariner’s brow and hailed him wel- 
come to their quiet harbors; those isles where the 
blooming cereus, fanned by the breath of the sable 
goddess Night, flings back her waxen portals to greet 
the gaze of the midnight star; those isles amid whose 
leafy shade dwell birds of plumage rivalling the 
brilliance of the rainbow; those isles where fish of 
golden, amber and blue sportively chase each other 
through the translucent waters; those isles against 
whose rocky shores the crested billows of the ocean 
lift themselves up as if in supplication, while the 
sparkling spray falls like a benediction on mountain, 
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hill and vale; those isles which shake to their firm 
foundations at the voice of His thunder, and luridly , 
flame when His lightnings flash; those isles canopied 
with cloudless sky, blue as Neapolitan sea, while 
nightly o’er this sleeping beauty keep watch Orion 
and the Pleiades. 

To these isles, thus adorned by nature’s prodigal 
hand, came George Douglas in the spring of 1850. 
At St. George's, Hamilton and St. David’s were ap- 
pointments of much interest. Among the families 
from England and the United States, then settled 
here, was to be found a high degree of culture, while 
homes of elegance and grace were not wanting. But 
it was among the blacks, those sable sons of Adam’s 
race, that he delighted to labor. To hear Aunt Sally’s 
tales “ob de trubbles ob dis wurld,’ as she turned 
aside from her wash-tub to greet the approaching 
minister; to soothe the rising indignation of him 
whose small farm-yard stock had suddenly been re- 
duced, while a gentle reproof was administered to the 
neighbor whose stock-in-trade had as suddenly been 
augmented; to stand before a congregation whose 
ebony faces, even in the brightness of day, suggested 
the shadow of night, and pour into their listening 
ears the wonderful tale of redemption, till the eyeballs 
rolled, the white teeth, like polished ivory, were dis- 
closed, the great forms began to oscillate, and as in 
tones pathetic he discloses a Saviour “wounded for 
their transgressions,” as if the fountains of the mighty 
deep were opened, the great tears would rain down 
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their shining faces, their huge frames would sway as 
sway the forest trees at the approaching storm, and 
there would arise sobbings as if from broken hearts, 
swelling into the organ-tones of a diapason dirge, till 
the preacher's voice was drowned in the raging storm 
of emotion ;—these were the scenes o’er which his 
memory loved to wake and fondly brood with miser 
care, and o'er these his heart grew tender down to 
life’s latest days. 

Another source of interest was the Highland regi- 
ment, the “Black Watch,” which was at this time 
stationed at Hamilton. There being no Presbyterian 
Church that they could attend, the Methodist service 
was chosen in preference to the Anglican, as being 
more Presbyterian in its form of worship, and there- 
fore more congenial to their Scotch imstinct; hence, 
during their stay in the island the young Methodist 
minister was their chaplain. What an inspiration to 
look into the faces of men composing a regiment with 
record so brilliant! This famous “Black Watch,” the 
42nd Highlanders, deriving their name from their 
dark-colored tartan, was the first Highland corps in 
the British service, and ever renowned for their cour- 
age. They had served at Seringapatam, ‘mid the 
fevers of India, and had trod the deserts of Egypt, 
‘neath the shadow of the pyramids; they had fought 
in the weary campaigns of the Peninsular War, and 
won laurels on the bloody field of Waterloo, while 
many who then in “the piping times of peace” list- 
ened to the Bermuda missionary, in but a few years 
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poured out their life-blood on the eruel Crimean field 
and left their bones to whiten ‘neath the summer 
suns of Sebastopol. From intercourse with these men 
was formed an acquaintance with the life of the 
British soldier which invested him with an interest 
throughout his later ministerial life. 

During his sojourn in the Bermudas, he was asso- 
ciated with the Rev. J. Brownell, while he made his 
home with Mr. Outerbridge, a godly man, whose 
saintly wife surrounded the young minister with all 
the comforts that a mother’s thoughtfulness could 
suggest. It was here in Hamilton that the first plat- 
form address was made. The occasion was a work- 
ingmen’s convention. All the greater and lesser lights 
of the islands were gathered, and among them came 
the tall, pale-faced, raven-locked youth of twenty- 
five, who carried his audience with him as he depicted 
the onward march of civilization, who with dexterous 
hand displayed the hidden secrets of nature and laid 
them at the feet of the workingman. But it was the 
trophies of grace won for the Master Divine that 
satisfied the longing soul, and in after years compen- 
sated for a life of suffering. Many gems for the 
Saviour’s crown were gathered here, some of whom 
remain unto this day, and, by letters received but a 
few months ago, attest their fidelity to the Saviour, 
whom they learned to love through his instrumen- 
tality. 

But as ghastly death is wont to veil her face 
beneath a covering of pure white flowers, so neath 
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the fragrant breezes wafted from the fields of radiant 
hhes, lurked the dread malaria, that was ever reaching 
out her bony fingers, selecting her prey, and folding 
it in a life-long embrace. Nor did the young mission- 
ary escape. Fever seized his frame, a violent attack 
of hemoptysis laid him low, and notwithstanding the 
tender ministrations of his kind Bermuda mother, he 
was forced to bid adieu to those isles of beauty, about 
whose scenes lingered a romantic affection which 
tinged and tinted all his subsequent life, and | we k, 
wasted and broken, returned in the spring of +85 to 
his Canadian home. No mother was there to greet 
him, for she had gone to the land where partings are 
forever past, but a father’s arms received him with 
warm welcome as one reclaimed from the grave. 
During the ensuing summer, he gathered strength, 
but as his physician pronounced him utterly unfitted 
for the ministry, he decided to pursue a course in 
medicine, and for that purpose matriculated at McGill 
Medical School the following autumn. With enthu- 
siasm and rare enjoyment he prosecuted his studies 
during the winter of 1852 and+853, when, his health 
being much improved, he, contrary to the wish of the 
professors, forsook medicine returned to his loved 
calling in the spring of f 55 and was appointed as 
a supply to Melbourne. Here he successfully labored 
for some months, when by reason of his pulpit ability 
he was removed to the city of Montreal, and appointed 
as minister of the church in the Quebec suburbs, now 
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called the East End Church. But few remain of the 
old congregation, Mr. and Mrs. George Rogers, to whom 
he often referred, being perhaps the only members 
who linger yet awhile. In those early times the 
circuit system obtained. There were three Wesleyan 
churches in the city, whose three pastors preached in 
rotation in the different churches. This brought him 
into close association with the Rev. Wm. Squire and 
the Rev. John Jenkins, which ripened into mutual 
affection and regard. 

In June, 1854, he was appointed to Kingston, where 
he labored with the Rev. John Ryerson and the Rey. 
Samuel D. Rice. During his ministry in the Lime- 
stone city, he was married to Maria Pearson, daughter 
of Robert Pearson, clerk in the Crown office, Toronto. 
After three years of increasing influence, during 
which he first became acquainted with the youthful 
Trish lad, John Potts, which acquaintance deepened 
into a life-long friendship, he was appointed to 
Toronto, where, notwithstanding his youth, being 
then in his thirty-second year, he was made Superin- 
tendent of the West Circuit, all Toronto then being 
comprised in two circuits, the east and the west. 
Great was the responsibility of this charge, and 
heavily did it press upon his earnest soul, whose zeal 
in pastoral work, despite an oft-exhausted frame, and 
whose tireless endeavor to put his best skill into 
every pulpit effort, be it city church or mission station, 
knew no limitation. Here were associated with him 
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the Revs. James Bishop, John Learoyd, William Scott, 
Charles Fish, and William R. Parker, 

At this time the malarial poison contracted in the 
Bermudas commenced to show its effects, and now 
began the dread battle of well-nigh forty years. 
Having completed his term of three years in Toronto, 
he was appointed to Hamilton. Here he labored in 
company with Rey. Richard Whiting, his “ Cornish 
friend,’ W. W. Ross, and Henry Beeson. Soon after 
coming here he made a sorrowful journey to Montreal, 
in the bleak November of 1860, to lay away behind 
the mountain his much-loved father, who, full of years 
and respected by all, suddenly exchanged the mortal 
for the immortal state. 

In Hamilton his malarial trouble increased. By 
some process of atrophy of the nerves and muscles of 
the limbs, he lost sensation and the power to use the 
pen with his right hand, and after acquiring the 
ability to use the left, it too lost its cunning, and 
only by a most ingenious writing machine was he 
ever again enabled to hold the pen. 

Then followed a journey to England to consult Dr. 
Brown-Sequard, that Franco-English nerve specialist 
but lately deceased. His diagnosis of the case was 
most accurate, and his treatment, as palliative, to 
some extent successful. To the sufferer he held out 
the prospect of length of days—days, not of vigor, 
but of ever-accumulating infirmity—and, endued with 
a God-given courage, he returned to his home and his’ 
work, determined to fight the battle to the bitter end, 
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“ With thy shield, or on it,’ was the motto of the 
Spartan mother as she sent forth her son to wield the 
sword in defence of home and country, and such was 
his determination. “This one thing I do,” his motto, 
forgetting the afflictions, the limitations, the weak- 
nesses—forgetting the things that were behind, ay, 
and the things that were present—he pressed on and 
on with a heroism born of heaven, and equalled only 
by that of his loving wife, who cheered when he was 
sad, encouraged when his foot faltered, and supple- 
mented what his once agile frame now refused to 
accomplish. 

Broken in health, he, at the end of three years, 
relinquished his charge in Hamilton, and, by his 
own request being left without an appointment, he 
came down to Montreal. A year of retirement found 
him somewhat improved, and he was sent as min- 
ister to the old Griffintown church, where three 
useful years were passed, his colleagues being the 
Rev. James Gordon, of saimnted memory, and Rev. 
Hugh Johnston, whom, through his entire life, he 
loved tenderly as a son and over his successes ever 
rejoiced. While connected with this church, sickness 
invaded the family, now composed of four little girls, 
and the angel of death hovered over the home, and 
then, ‘mid April tears stooping, kissed away the dar- 
ling of the house to be the sister of angels. Oft to 
this little green grave did the father’s thoughts revert 
when he stood by the sorrow-stricken, crushed by 
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bereavement, and sought to pour in the healing balin 
to bruised and bleeding hearts. 

From Griffintown he was removed to be the min- 
ister of St. James’ Street Church, which was then in 
its prime. How he delighted to dwell on the roll of 
honored men who at that time were numbered among 
its congregation and membership—men whose names 
were household words throughout the Methodism of 
Canada. During his ministry here he had associated 
with him, as colleague, the Rev. J. B. Clarkson, whom 
he had already known for a number of years. Refer- 
ring to their long acquaintance, Mr. Clarkson says: 
“For thirty-seven years I have enjoyed his intimate 
friendship, and my ideal of my friend surpasses infin- 
itely my ability to express the admiration of his 
genius which I have always entertained. He seemed 
to know everything. Like an electric ball, which 
snaps fire at every touch, he was always charged on 
every important question, and freely poured out the 
wealth of his information.” 

During the winter of 1869, revival services were 
held in St. James’ Church, which extended over 
several months, sweeping many of the sons and 
daughters of the membership into the church, some 
of whom have already passed into the heavens, while 
others stand to-day as pillars in the house of our God. 

Referring to these services, Mr. Clarkson says: 
“Of his passion for saving souls I could give aston- 
ishing testimony, and of his anguish for others which 
the Holy Ghost had produced in him.” Continuing, 
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he writes: “Self-abnegation was his native air, while 
as to his compassion for suffering, you never heard 
such prayers as broke from his aching heart, when 
comforting the afflicted. The sterling worth of his 
friendship was very manifest. He never sold anyone. 
There was diplomacy in his methods, but always true 
and thorough honor toward everybody. His decisions 
were carefully and calmly made, and his object always 
secured, no matter how much patience was required 
to effect the achievement. His immense will-power 
bore him through and over every obstruction. Thro’ 
years of increasing infirmity, I never heard him mur- 
mur, and as the gloom of approaching darkness rested 
upon him, like Scio’s bard he plumed an ampler wing 
and touched the melody of a deeper, sweeter strain.” 

During George Douglas’ ministry in St. James’ 
Church, he made several visits to the United States 
in the interests of Young Men’s Christian Association 
and other conventions; but in his estimation the 
work of the Christian pastor was the preaching of 
the Gospel for the edification of the saints and the 
conversion of sinners. Largely through his efforts a 
mission was started in the West End of the city, he 
having preached to a small company in a bowling 
alley on St. Joseph Street. The little cause prospered, 
and a church was built, of which he accepted the 
pastorate in 1870, upon his term expiring in St. 
James’ Church. After a year he was appointed to 
Dominion Square Church, where he continued for 
two years, preaching alternately here and in St, 
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Joseph Street Church, which had given him up upon 
this condition. During these years he was associated 
with the Rev. George Meacham and the Rev. J. W. ! 
Sparling. 

It had been felt for some time that the Methodism. 
of Canada East, as it was then called, would be greatly 
strengthened, and that of Canada West broadened, by 
the foundation of a theological college in Montreal 
which would stand as a monument of evangelical 
truth amid the overshadowing hierarchy of ritualistic 
Rome, while it would secure to the Church that 
prestige which an educational institution ever confers. 
Accordingly, in 1873, the Wesleyan Theological College 
of Montreal was founded, with the Hon. James Ferrier 
as the Chairman of the Board of Directors; and 
George Douglas, on whom the University of MeGill 
had been pleased to confer the degree of LL.D. (Vic- 
toria later adding that of D.D.), was appointed its first 
principal. 

This opened another chapter of his life’s history, 
and he entered upon the labors of building up a college 
which would be both an ornament and benediction to 
the Church of his love. Such labors can only be 
performed once in the history of any institution, and 
the peculiar relation of the inaugurator of any move- 
ment can never be shared by his successors, be they 
ever so devoted to the interests of the organization. 
The prayers, the tears, the fears, the joys, the sorrows, 
the encouragements, the disappointments, are they not 
all recorded, indelibly recorded, with the life-blood 
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of Him who seeks to build on a sure foundation a 
structure that shall beatify and bless the generations 
yet unborn. 

Opening his college life with six students, their 
place of meeting a room in the bastment of Dominion 
Square Church, he closed it after twenty-one years on 
the McGill campus in a college building free from 
debt, thanks to the noble laymen associated with 
him in the work, with the names of seventy-two 
students enrolled for the year; while of the ministry 
now in the Methodist Church of Canada, one out of 
every five has passed through this institution, many 
of the chief pulpits of the land being filled by those 
who claim her as their Alma Mater. Surely he and 
his confederates have whereof to praise God. 


‘* When he first the work begun, 
Small and feeble was his day ;” 


and it seemed as though difficulties beset them on 
every side. But prayer is almighty when wielded in 
the cause of God; and this institution, being planted 
by prayer, watered by prayers and tears, stands asa 
Mount Carmel, a monument of a prayer-hearing and 
prayer-answering God. 

But while this work was being carried forward, 
George Douglas was bearing a burden of affliction 
known to but few. Official position, entailing both 
honor and labor, having been generously laid upon 
him by his brethren, when infirmity would have 
cushioned him in the comforts of home, far other- 
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wise was it. New schemes were ever being evolved 
for the widening of the influence of his Zion beloved, 
to accomplish which miles of travel were covered, 
difficulties surmounted, privations endured, and self 
and suffering ignored for the upbuilding of the cause 
of Christ and His Church, at home and abroad. 

To the Methodism of Montreal his relation was 
peculiar. He had witnessed its growth from infancy. 
He had been present at the corner-stone laying or 
dedication of every Methodist church in the city, save 
one, almost his last public act (November, 1893) being 
connected with the corner-stone laying of the Hope 
Mission Chapel, Point St. Charles. His affectionate 
interest in the families, rich and poor, of Methodism, 
was manifest in the groups that gathered around to 
bid him weleome wherever he went. 

In the year 1877 the shadow of a great cross fell o’er 
his pathway, and an impending calamity seemed to 
threaten destruction. The malaria which had deprived 
him of sensation in his limbs, now threatened to invade 
his vision, and before him there loomed up the grim, 
gaunt form of uselessness. He quailed not at suffer- 
ing, he shrank not back before pale-faced pain, but 
before uselessness he stood affrighted. Darker grew 
the gloom and deeper the shadows. All hope of 
medical aid failed, and he entered his Gethsemane 
where from a crushed and broken spirit was wrung 
out the ery, “ My God, why hast thou forsaken me.” 
But he was not forsaken. The arms Divine encircled 
him; the voice Divine whispered, “I will not break 
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the bruised reed.” Human affection watching with 
him, not “one,” but many hours, cheered his fainting 
heart, and folded in the embrace of faith, lifted him out 
of dark despair, till his trembling lips murmured, “Not 
my will, but thine be done,” and sweetly the comforting 
Spirit responded, “I will make thee to drink of the 
river of my pleasures.” Comforted, strengthened, 
uplifted, he arose with renewed purpose to overcome 
all difficulties, set himself to the hereulean task of 
committing to memory, when read by other eyes, all 
the material necessary for the theological, homiletic 
and other. departments of his collegiate work, and 
then with his “guardian angel,” as Rev. Richard 
Whiting was wont to call his devoted wife, ever by 
his side, he responded to the calls for service from the 
j length and breadth of the land, cheerfully carried his 
burden, thanking God that though the printed page 
had vanished, and the forms of those he loved had 
grown dim, yet the light of heaven was not entirely 
denied him, and the monotony of total darkness was 
not his appointed lot. 

Oft did he express his gratitude for mental vigor, 
and that while sensation was destroyed, his voice and 
lungs remained unimpaired to the end of life. 

The sweetness of his spirit; the cheerful acceptance 
of his circumstances, whether of undue pressure in 
work or enforced imactivity, whether of ease or of 
discomfort ; his cool, calm method of weighing any pro- 
blem presented for solution ; his large-hearted sympa- 
thy, which equally adapted itself to simple rustic or 
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cultured intellect; his tender love for his brethren in 
the ministry, especially the more spiritual among 
them; his absorbing passion for soul-winning, before 
which all honor, position or fame grew dim; his 
ardent desire that his students should be men of God, 
spiritually-minded and endued with pulpit power; 
his righteous indignation, which flamed when might 
trampled on weakness and right went down before a 
selfish power; the breadth of his interest, which fol- 
lowed, step by step, Bishop Taylor into the heart of 
the Dark Continent, David Hill into Central China, 
or the Sisters of the People into the haunts and hovels 
of Whitechapel; his love of nature in all her moods, 
and of anything with life, from the “wee sleekit 
mousie ” of field or barn, or humming-bird which sips 
the nectar of the opening flower, to elephantine 
monster which followed in the train of Barnum; his 
wide knowledge in the world of science, and keen 
interest in its onward march of discovery; his deep 
appreciation of any kindness, coupled with an abso- 
lute absence of self-thought, which never expected 
any favor and never claimed a right which had not 
already been bestowed—these are the lineaments 
which all who truly knew him will recognize, over 
which may be thrown the veil of a humility of which 
he was not even conscious, and which but added 
another charm to his unique personality. 

The Rev. Dr. Hugh Johnston, now of Washington, 
D.C., a former colleague and much attached admirer, 
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thus strews his flowers of remembrance, wet with 
tears, o’er the memory of his friend: 

“From the time that I became his assistant in the 
old Griffntown Circuit, twenty-eight years ago, I 
have had the privilege of an intimate acquaintance 
with him; and how greatly I revered him, how 
deeply I loved him! Dr. Douglas was world-known 
for his transcendent vifts of eloquence. The versatility 
of his powers, the brilliancy and activity of his mind, 
the greatness and heroic courage of his soul, were 
recognized throughout the entire Church. His fame 
extended through every part of the United States, 
for many of his most splendid efforts in the pulpit 
and on the platform were before the thousands in the 
great American cities. 

“There are multitudes in this land to whom his 
death has come in the sense of personal bereave- 
ment, and in the National Capital, where during the 
(Keumenical Conference he was one of the most ven- 
erated and conspicuous personalities, the tribute paid 
to his memory in the Metropolitan Memorial Church 
met with as tender and sympathetic a response as 
ever thrilled in the hearts of a Canadian congrega- 
tion. 

“My thoughts are directed, not to his great intel- 
lectual endowments and resources, or to the vast 
sphere which he filled in the Church, but rather to 
his character, which always impressed me as even 
nobler than his rare genius. He was not in ‘the roll 
of common men, Full of affability, there was yet a 
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dignity and inborn stateliness, which made famili- 
arity impossible except to his most intimate friends. 
A son of the hills, dowered with an indomitable will, 
he had nevertheless the tenderness of a child. He 
was ‘lord of a great heart.’ His home was a ‘holy of 
holies’ in the beautiful affection which he cherished 
for his loved ones. 

“His great afHictions, particularly that of impaired 
vision, profoundly enriched his spiritual being. In 
the earlier years he wrestled with giant doubts con- 
cerning the future, and many a time he has interro- 
gated me regarding the last utterances and deepest 
feelings of mutual friends, in the supreme moment of 
dissolution. But of later years he had passed through 
the ‘sunless gulfs of doubt,’ and reached the delectable 
land where ‘the sun shines always, and the Palace 
Beautiful is in sight. He was keenly sensitive to 
the things of God, dwelt in the presence of the living 
Christ, looked up into His face, took Him by the 
hand, and felt the personal transforming of His 
indwelling life. 

“The Divine meaning of night is that the outward 
is shrouded, and the eyes are carried to the far dis- 
tances and fixed on the great lights in the infinite 
abysses of space. So, as he walked in night, removesl 
from the outer world, there was opened to his soul 
the visions of the unseen and the spiritual, and he 
‘endured as seeing him who is invisible.’ He had 
the inward eye, which is the ‘bliss of solitude,’ and 
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this man who exercised, perhaps, the greatest, deepest 
and most beneficial influence on the Church, acquired 
his insight and power by a perpetual absorption in 
the things that are invisible, and by having climbed 
those heights that are not sighted by ordinary experi- 
ence. This is why his later utterances respecting 
political, social and ecclesiastical questions were often 
misunderstood. He saw with the seer’s vision, and 
in the light that falls not upon sea or land. It was 
rather the prophet uttering his warnings with no 
faltering accent, but with sharp-cut and convincing 
speech, 

“Into the privacy of his daily life of suffering, 
which he bore as a hero, we must not intrude. He 
knew what crucifixion meant. He had his Geth- 
semane and his Calvary. He suffered with the ‘Man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief, and by such 
discipline was brought into the glorious company of 
such ministers as Paul, with his thorn in the flesh, 
Robert Hall, with his excruciating pain, and Spurgeon, 
with his life-long and intense sufferings. 

“ Blessings, a thousand blessings, upon the Church 
for which he labored so heroically and so faithfully ! 
Blessings, a thousand blessings, upon the army of 
young ministers inspired by his teaching and example. 
Blessings, a thousand blessings, upon that sorrowing 
widow, that angel of mercy, through whose tender 
and self-sacrificing love and care he was able to furnish 
his herculean service to the Church ; and upon those 
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loving daughters, who were eyes and hands to him, 
and. who returned his affection with a love unceasing 
and abiding !” 

His home was his holy place, his library his “holy 
of holies,” where, shut in with a friend, they would 
discuss the world of mind and matter, the things 
pertaining to time and to eternity—a merry laugh 
and humorous tale brightening like meadow flowers 
the graver fields of discussion. Here, when the 
shades of evening began to fall, gathered the family. 
The daily news was read, and other literature; a 
choice extract being to him “a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.” His cheerful spirit pervaded all; his 
well-stored repertoire supplied the needed informa- 
tion; his ever-fruitful anecdote and playful repartee 
enlivened the scene, while the spiritual atinosphere 
which surrounded his everyday life seemed to breathe 
forth a fragrance as if wafted from Elysian fields of 
bliss. Thus he lived and loved, labored and suffered. 

During his last illness, the same gentle patience as 
had marked his whole career characterized him; but 
there was a more frequent expression of resignation 
to the will Divine, less reference to the future and its 
pressing duties. This, however, omened naught to 
his loved ones, for, while fully alive to the interests 
of the hour, he had had, more and more during the 
last few years and months, his conversation in heaven. 


He delighted to repeat those beautiful lines of Whit- 
, tier; 
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“¢ And when the angel of shadow 
Rests his feet on wave and shore, 
And our eyes grow dim with weeping, 
And our hearts faint at the oar, 
Happy is he who heareth 
The signal of his release 
Jn the bells of the Holy City, 
The chimes of eternal peace.” 


To his trusted and much-loved physician, whose 
coming carried sunshine, in which blossomed the 
flowers of hope and cheer, he expressed his perfect 
acquiescence in whatever should be the ultimatum. 
To his friend, Dr. Potts, he gave the assurance that 
though in shadows here, all was light beyond, and he 
was resting on the Rock of Ages. 

His brother John, who had visited him during his 
illness, in parting, said, “I shall expect to meet you, 
George, next summer, among the Thousand Islands.” 
He replied, “ Yes, we shall meet in the isles of the 
blest.” From those isles of the blest he seemed to 
hear “many voices calling him away,” tenderly eall- 
ing over the jasper sea. And so, with a firm faith in 
the eternal, resting on the Rock of Ages, gently, 
peacefully reclining on the bosom of his Saviour, the 
grasp of things earthly was loosened, the veil was 
rent asunder, and with undimmed vision he beheld 
the King in His beauty, the land that is very far off. 
Just as his spirit, freed from the earthly tabernacle, 
took its everlasting flight, his loving friend, the Rey. 
William Hall, breathed a prayer of thanksgiving to 
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the Father of all mercies, that on this Saturday after- 
noon, February 10th, 1894, all the work of the week 
being done, the quiet rest of the Sabbath was about 
to fall on the weary world, so His weary servant, 
having finished his week’s work, had entered into 
that Sabbath-day rest which knows no ending. 

Methinks through that rended veil* “we catch a 
glimpse of the empyrean glory, and see the galleried 
heights of the throned chamber of God and the 
Lamb. Why bend ye over, ye angel watchers; why 
thrill your hearts; why sing your roundelay of wel- 

ecome? Why? Who is this that comes from afar, 
arrayed in white robes? This is one who has come 
out of great tribulation, and washed his robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

“The ‘well done’ from the lips of the Lamb is for 
you; the wiping away of tears by the hand that was 
pierced is for you; the throne, the crown, is for you, 
and you shall reign ‘forever and ever.” 

All that is mortal of George Douglas is laid by the 
side of his sainted father and mother, in the quiet 
vale behind the Royal Mount, where, as the 


‘+ Last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer twilight weeps itself away ;” 


like a sweet maiden, she lingers but for a moment, 
scintillates through the leafy grove, lights up every 
blade of grass, sits like a dove of peace on every 


* An extract from the last sermon preached by Dr. Douglas. 
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mound, goldens the broken column, silvers the heaven- 
pointing shaft, flashes her brilliance into the vaulted 
gloom, then gathering her shining robes about her, 
and with the smile of resurrection hope upon her face, 
beckons away and away to the sea of glory beyond, 
as from her lips we catch the accents of the words 
inscribed upon his tomb, “He is not here, but is 
risen.” ; 
Montreat, 1894. 


DISCOURSES AND ADDRESSES. 


CHRIST, THE SERVANT 
OF-GOD. 


‘Behold my servant, whom I uphold; mine elect, in whom my 
soul delighteth ; I have put my spirit upon him: he shall bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor 
cause his voice to be heard in the street. A bruised reed shall he 
not break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench: he shall bring 
forth judgment unto truth. He shall not fail nor be discouraged, 
till he have set judgment in the earth: and the isles shall wait for 
his law.”—Isa1aH xlii. 1-4, 


It is a singular fact that both antique Jew, holding 
the keys of the past, and aggressive Gentile, holding 
the keys of the future, are alike in regarding this 
passage as one of the finest of Messianic prophecies. 
Twice pronounced by the lips of Jesus, as descriptive 
of His work, it is enshrined in dignity and sacred 
forever. Unlike the Greek intellect, which was specu- 
lative, ideal and constructive, the Semitic or Hebrew 
was personal, direct, practical. As the organ of 
inspiration, this Semitic mind has left its impress on 
this prophecy before us. Throughout all time this 
shall stand as a record of God’s purpose and plan for 
‘the regeneration and uplifting of the race, “till he 
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have set judgment in the earth: and the isles shall 
wait for his law.” 

In the analysis of our text, we have a Purpose, an 
Agent, a Work, a Method, and a Result. 

I. We have a Purpose, a poetic statement of a 
triune purpose. Of all poetry, the songs of the 
prophets stand peerless and alone. Take, if you will, 
the fruit of all poetic skill in its unaided endeavor, 
from the descriptive briliance of Hellenic metres 
down to the weird strains of an Ossian; from the 
sweet sonatas up to the ascending heights of the 
dramatic Master of all time—between all such and 
the prophetic singers there is a distinction and a 
distance wide as infinity. 

Prophetic song! How it enthrones sweet peace in 
the bosom of abiding conflict, ike nestling flowers 
that crown the creviced peaks of volcanic desolation! 
How it stands in the spirit temple, and like a mighty 
magician compels every power of intellect and emo- 
tion to own the touch of its divining rod, while out 
of the midst of disaster and defeat it emerges all- 
radiant with songs of deliverance and victory ! 

But here we find prophetic song in a new and 
loftier rdle, as unfolding to us the fundamental truth 
and purpose of a Triune God. “Behold,” says the 
Father in prophetic purpose, “my son and servant, I 
have put my spirit upon him.” 

It is a common but superficial indictment of science 
that it is the stern and imperious antagonist of reli- 
gious faith, Science the antagonist of religion? 
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Never! Science its friend and handmaid ever! The 
right hand of science has reached down and uncov- 
ered and traced out the deep intuitions of the soul, 
and demonstrated their harmony with the essentials 
of Christianity. The recognition of a God, the sense 
of responsibility, the yearning after the immortal, the 
avenging conscience that can find no rest but in 
atonement, and I will add the Trinity in Godhead ;— 
these instincts and intuitions are as divinely in- 
wrought in the fibre of the soul as in this revelation 
itself. 

If objection be made to the statement that the 
conception of trinity is an intuition, how otherwise 
can you account for the fact that in every type of 
religious thought formulated by the intelligence of 
man, we are confronted with this germinal idea of a 
triune God,—the triads of the ancients, the triunes 
of the Brahmins, down to the plurality implied in the 
last thinkings of Germanic philosophers, who assert 
that if there be an eternal God of Love there must be 
an eternal objective personality ; for love is not only 
subjective but objective; if there be an “I” that 
loves, there must be a “Thou” that is loved, or, as 
the text puts it, an “elect” one in whom the divine 
soul delighteth. In the light of this evidence, who 
shall gainsay that trinity is intuitional in the soul. 
Before this great mystery of the Godhead, Reason 
makes an emphatic pause and rejects utterly all 
attempted analysis. It is enough to observe, with 
Hodge, that there is something in the Father that is 
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not in the Son or Spirit ; something in the Son which 
is not in the Father or Spirit; and something in the 
Spirit which is neither in the Father nor Son. And 
yet this Triune God is essentially one in the unity of 
His Being. Here is the foundation on which stands 
the temple of evangelic truth, into which all must 
enter who would find mental and spiritual repose. 

Ye thinkers of the ages! ye philosophic adventur- 
ers gifted and profound, who have aspired to climb 
with daring footsteps to the very heights of Godhead 
—how do your speculations pale as into darkness 
before the brilliancy of that revealing of a redemp- 
tional trinity in our text, so sacred, so awful that yon 
six-winged seraphim veil their tremulous gaze! 

Would we climb the hills? Would we ascend the 
mountains and from the highest pinnacle sweep the 
horizon of the eternities to discover the mystery of 
love in its triune purpose to redeem? Then must we 
turn to the text and hear the Father say, “ Behold 
my son (my servant), whom I uphold; mine elect, in 
whom my soul delighteth ; I have put my spirit upon 
him: he shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles.” 

“Let there be light,” said God in creation, and 
behold a trinity !—the chemical ray, the heat ray, the 
light ray, combined to give light and life to the world. 
“Let there be light,” said God in redemption, and 
behold a trinity! The triune purpose found its con- 
summation in Him who said, “I am the lhght of the 
world ;” “A light to lighten the Gentiles ;” “The light 
of my people Israel.” 
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Il. An Agent, a wondrous Agent, gifted to us by 
God. Who shall declare the antecedent conditions of 
almost any gift? 

Poverty stands naked and perishing. Charity says, 
“T will clothe this nakedness and save the perishing.” 
But see you what forces have been at work to enable 
charity to bestow its gift. The heavens give their 
rain, the earth gives its herbage, the animal or bleat- 
ing sheep absorbs the one and the other; forces of 
winter without, forces of animal life within, give forth 
the fleece. The intelligence of man gives it to the 
spindle, shuttle and loom. It comes forth a fabric. 
The chemistries of earth color it, artistic skill shapes 
it and unites it, and thus you see that forces of heaven 
and earth, the human and Divine, combine to empower 
charity to clothe the naked and save the perishing. 

In like manner, when Divine charity would dower 
our perishing race, what antecedent forces came into 
play ? The eternal councils of the Triune, the an- 
nouncement of the great evangel simultaneous with 
the apostasy of the race, the institution of the spirit- 
ual law, the appointment of material sacrifices, the 
inspiration of prophetic watchers, the advent in time, 
the baptism in Jordan, the descent of the Spirit's 
afflatus in the form of a dove—forces of heaven and 
earth, Divine and human, combine as antecedent con- 
ditions before Divine charity could say to our world, 
“ Behold, my servant.” 

But here we ask you to consider the intrinsic 
qualities which pertain to this Divine agent. 
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It is strange, but true, that for a condensed state- 
ment of the qualities of our great Redeemer, we must 
go, not to epistles or gospels, not to Psalmist or minor 
prophets, but to that man who carried the Hebrew 
power of expression and eestatic song to its highest 
excellence--we must go to the impassioned Isaiah. 
And what question can you ask touching our Re- 
deemer that this prophetic oracle does not answer / 
Is Christ the mystery of God? His name shall be 
called “ Wonderful.” What Coleridge said of religion 
we apply to Christ: “In wonder His Divine person- 
ality began, in wonder He continues, in wonder He 
shall be perpetuated as wonder-worker forever.” 

Is Christ the wisdom of God? His name shall be 
called “ Counsellor,” in whom are hid all treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. Counsellor, who has given 
forth the resources of this revelation, who is gathering 
around His name the intelligence and civilization of 
the ages, and is the eternal fountain of all wisdom to 
the universe of intelligent being. 

Is Christ the power of God? His name shall be 
called the “ Mighty God.” The ultimate of might or 
power, where shall it be found? Power in water dis- 
solves solids, fire dissolves water, electric force dis- 
solves fire, finite thought dissolves fire, water, every- 
thing, while infinite thought is the ultimate power 
that controls the universe. This power is in Jesus. 
He commanded matter, He commanded mind, He 
commanded angels, He commanded, and oh, mystery 
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of the Infinite, the eternal Spirit himself responded to 
His behest. 

Is Christ the sympathy and love of God? His 
name shall be called the “ Everlasting Father.” Oh, 
blissful revelation of tenderness Divine! Orphaned 
world! here is a Father’s heart. Weary world! on 
this breast you may pillow your weary head. Weep- 
ing world! here is the hand that shall wipe away all 
tears from off all faces. Yes, for His coronal of honor 
is “Prince of Peace.” Authenticated by the angelic 
song at His advent, His mission was to establish a 
spiritual kingdom of peace which, like a stone hewn 
out of the mountain without hands, should break the 
image of discord and enthrone love forever with 
peace. His work of righteousness is peace, and its 
effect quietness and assurance forever. 

O Sleeper on the Galilean lake, Weeper with the 
weepers of Bethany, Wanderer who had not where to 
lay His head, afflicted One who said “TI thirst,” dying 
One who wailed out “ Forsaken” amid the shadows of 
- darkness,—are these stupendous attributes thy right- 
ful possession ? And art thou in the world, and in the 
Church, and in this house, and by our side, and at and 
in our very heart ? 

O truant heart! slow to believe. O apostate 
Peter! following afar off, come near and see. O 
doubting Thomas, reach hither thy finger and put it 
into the print of the nails; but nay, better still, 
“Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.” Believe! Believe what? Believed the 
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promises. “Lo, I am with you alway.” “Lo, this is 
our God, we have waited for Him, we will sing and 
rejoice.” “Cry out and shout, O inhabitant of Jeru- 
salem, for great is the Holy One of Israel in the 
midst of thee.” Mighty to save. 

III. A Work, a prophetic reference to a great work. 
“He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles,” or, 
as it is rendered, “deliverance to the people.” It isa 
principle in nature that every work corresponds to 
the power of the agent. The insect bee constructs its 
geometric cell, extracts the treasures of a thousand 
flowers and fills that cell with honeyed sweetness, 
The work is worthy of the agent. 

The artistic oriole builds its hanging nest that, 
from the stately elm, swings like a censer in the 
summer breeze, while she greets with warbling songs 
the opening day. The work is worthy of the agent. 

Gifted with intelligence and constructive skill, man 
builds his palaces, invents his enginery, weaves his 
philosophic theories, sings in strains that charm the 
ages and evokes the harmonies of all science. The: 
work is worthy of the agent, who is Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor and Mighty God. 

The work of Christ is threefold as relating to 
Matter, as relating to Spurit, as relating to Redemp- 
tion. It was the utterance of that crowned prince of 
modern thinkers, the philosophic Kant, that there 
were two things in the universe that woke his soul 
to sublimity: the sidereal heavens and the moral 
consciousness of man. 
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Behold the grandeur and limitation of Christ’s 
work in Matter! When the disciples passed out of 
the magnificent temple which crowned Moriah, turn- 
ing to admire and wonder, they exclaimed, “ Master, 
see what manner of stones and what buildings are 
here!” And the Master answered, “Seest thou these 
great buildings? there shall not be left one stone 
upon another that shall not be thrown down.” In 
like manner, standing before the temple of the side- 
real heavens, whose maker and builder was Christ, 
we exclaim, “What manner of stones and what build- 
ings are here!” But the Master, by the voice of 
appointed law, declares that “there shall not be left 
one stone upon another.” 

There is but one law for the universe, which touches 
alike the tiniest leaflet and grandest world—the law 
of initiation, of development, of life-bearing, of deca- 
dence, of death and dissolution. As sure as grass 
withers and flowers fade, worlds are dying. It is 
believed that a thousand ages have gone since the 
last flower bloomed and bird sang in our lunar world. 
Beneath the shadow of the dying satellite we point 
to all worlds and say, “'They shall perish, but thou 
remainest ; they shall wax old as doth a garment, and 
as a vesture they shall be changed and pass away.” 

Now, against the limitation which belongs to the 
work of Christ‘in matter, behold and see His work in 
Spirit. A child is born; a spiritual and ascending 
force is begun. It opens to the reception of all 
knowledge; it rises to moral consciousness, driven 
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onward by the power of an endless life. It is de- 
signed evermore to approximate in intelligence and 
moral likeness toward God, but the eternities shall 
never record its ultimate and finished development. 

And is there a grander work than the creation of 
spirit? I stand here to declare that the culminating 
work of Christ is found in the Redemption of spirit 
from ruin. That work is worthy of the agent. And 
why? For here the whole Deity is known. In 
creation, Power spake and worlds were made; Power 
commanded, and they stood fast. While the moral 
attributes of God play but little part in creation, in 
the work of redemption every natural and moral 
perfection in the Godhead is brought into fullest 
exercise. And now, what is this work of redemption ? 
Our text states that Christ will bring forth judgment 
or deliverance to the Gentiles. Deliverance! Why 
deliverance? Because there are forces+of evil and sin 
that hold a destroying empire over our enslaved race. 

The deliverance which Christ accomplishes is two- 
fold: 

Ist. Deliverance from sin in its guilt and impend- 
ing ruin. Deliverance! Ye cold and logical forms 
of a dry and technical theology of atonement, stand 
aside here. It is deliverance! 

The night is dark, the wind howls through the 
rigging like spirits distracted. Amid the blinding 
tempest, a vessel fleeing for refuge misses the light, 
and is driven against the Portland breakwater. Every 
soul but one perishes that awful night. Clinging to 
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a fragment, he floated off in the surging waters. Not 
far off lay a mighty ironclad. A Christian sailor, 
John Emmanuel Barnes (let his name be held in 
honor), on his watch, thought he heard a cry of dis- 
tress. He reported it. The officer said, “We cannot 
launch a boat to-night and risk six lives to save one.” 
“Let me try to save,” said the Christian hero, when, 
lashing a rope around himself, he sprang into the 
wintry waves. As if Heaven smiled propitious, the 
clouds rifted for a moment and the moon shone. He 
grasped the perishing man, and was lifted to the deck. 
When the rescued came to consciousness and looked 
at his deliverer, bursting into tears he flung his arms 
about his neck and sobbed out, “ Your name I will 
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remember and love forever! 


“‘Plunged in a gulf of dark despair, 
We wretched sinners lay.” 


With the eye of infinite pity, the Prince of Peace 
beheld. Winged with infinite compassion, He flew, 
He plunged into the depths, and by His cross and 
passion has brought up untold millions from the 
verge of death and the gates of hell. 

Who art thou, blasphemer, persecutor injurious ? 
Ah, thou Saul of Tarsus, brought up from the depths 
of guilt! And what is thy testimony? “ The love of 
Christ constraineth me.” 

Who art thou, drunkard, outcast, vagabond ? John 
Bunyan, brought up from the depths of shame to 
dream of Pilgrim and Beulah Land! And what is 
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thy work? “To tell of grace abounding to the chief 
of sinners.” 

Who art thou? Forty-seven years out of a life of 
sixty in a prison as a criminal and robber—Michael 
Dunn, brought up from the depths of crime. And 
what is thy work? “To lend to the wayward and 
lost a clue to find the Crucified.” 

This is the mission of the great Deliverer. All 
over this world, in every mission station, He is reach- 
ing down a hand which the vilest and worst may 
grasp to-night by faith, and rise and live forever. 

2nd. But the deliverance of Christ is, again, deliv- 
erance from sin in its power and pollution. 

The autumnal rains have changed the verdant land 
into a miry waste. The autumnal winds have swept 
every leaf from every tree and shrub. The autumnal 
night, cold and drear, closes over a landscape bereft 
of every trace of beauty. But, lo! the morning light 
breaks upon a scene of rare magnificence. The gaunt 
trees are robed in whiteness like unto the white-robed 
company. Every shrub bows its head, like a feath- 
ered plume, fit to adorn the brow of beauty. The 
withered grass sparkles, as if sown with diamonds. 
The very mire is glorified into purity. Wizard hand 
of nature! How hast thou wrought this sudden 
transformation? The cool, pure breath of night 
cleansed and crystallized the murky fogs, and behold 
“old things are passed away, and all things are made 
new.” 

What autumnal storms are to nature, that sin is 
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to our spiritual being. It has defaced its beauty, 
despoiled its purity, destroyed its life. 

Faintly and most imperfectly does this autumnal 
radiance symbolize the work of Christ, accomplished 
by the Spirit in its regenerative effects. 

You see a man, you have known his manner of life 
from his youth upward, either that he was a moralist, 
cold and selfish, or a tainted and polluted votary of 
vice. But the hour of destiny is struck, the Divine 
breath comes to the valley of vision. The dry bones 
live, animated by this new life of holiness. The man 
stands robed in purity, redeemed, regenerated, free, a 
son of God, an heir immortal. 

Exile of Patmos, lend me your winged power to 
tell the grandeur of this double deliverance in the 
redemption of spirit. It is an axiom of science that 
the power that comprehends is always greater than 
the object comprehended. That Newtonian intellect, 
that spelt out and mastered the laws written on the 
universe, is greater than the universe. If that New- 
tonian intellect in its infancy transcends the universe, 
what shall it be when it has travelled the eternities 
with ever-augmenting powers? Exile of Patmos, canst 
thou declare? Yet, this is thy work, thou Son and 
servant, captain of our salvation, to redeem spirits 
for eternal development in holiness and purity, and 
thus bring deliverance to the Gentiles. 

IV. A Method, a divinely appointed method. 

1st. Observe this method is wnostentatious. “He 
shall not ery nor li ft up, nor cause his voice to be heard 
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in the street.” In the domains of matter and mind 
silent forces are always most potential. What is the 
power that lifts up the waters and sends them march- 
ing, like mighty battalions, up the estuaries, around 
the headlands and into the bays? That lunar attrac- 
tion which rolls up the tides is voiceless and silent. 
It was the silent directing thought of a Moltke which, 
more than the thundering of artillery, won Sedan and 
lost an empire to Napoleon. And thus is it ever with 
the primal forces wielded by God. How finely is this 
principle illustrated in the work and mission of Christ! 
Take the great thought-forces which He handled, 
and in every instance they were unostentatiously 
announced and applied. Wearied He sits yonder by 
the mossy brink of Jacob’s well. Every disciple has 
gone into the neighboring city. A lone woman comes 
to that well for water. Alone to her He says, 
“Woman, God is a Spirit.” “He did not ery nor lift 
up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the street.” Yet 
in that announcement He started a force that will 
smite every idol to the dust and vindicate the spiritual 
worship of a spiritual God. 

In the silences of night a timid seeker sought and 
found the Master. Alone to that disciple, Jesus said : 
“Nicodemus, except a man be born again he cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” “ He did not ery nor 
hft up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the street.” 
Yet in this statement he started a thought tremendous 
that is thrilling the ages, that regenerative change is 
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the only key that can open the kingdom of God to 
man. 

The disciples, tender and tearful, encircle the de- 
parting Master. With the sweetness of an all-pene- 
trating pathos, He speaks to the sorrowing: “Let 
not your hearts be troubled, I go to prepare a place 
for you.” “He did not ery nor lift up, nor cause his 
voice to be heard in the street.” Yet in these words 
He uncovered immortality, and started a power of 
inspiration which has gone to the weary sufferer, 
stood by the bereaved beneath the shades of the 
weeping willow, and which shall stand as the minister 
of hope to unborn millions to the end of time. And 
this is the method by which His triumph is achieved. 
It is in a sense ever true, that the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation. Grander than ocean 
tides are the spiritual forces which are working in the 
hidden recesses of human hearts all over this earth. 
This is our confidence that Christ is, though unseen, 
in the world and in the Church, by His thought- 
forces overcoming. Silent as the snow-flake, yet 
potent as the thunder, He advances to victory. 

2nd. But again the Divine method is gentle in its 
administration. “He will not break the bruised reed, 
He will not quench the smoking flax.” How Divine 
is this revelation in contrast with the revealings of 
nature! Nothing is more terrible than the stern 
selfishness which seemingly is impressed on universal 
nature. There might seems right, there weakness 
goes down before strength, and the relentless law of 
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the “survival of the fittest” sweeps through the lower 
orders of being, up to the conditions of civilized life. 
I have looked through the microscope at a drop of 
water, and seen the stronger monad destroy the 
weaker. I have seen the quivering songster in the 
grasp of the devouring hawk, and even in the realm 
of intelligence, your men of strength, and talent, and 
wealth are ever unwittingly driving weakness and 
poverty to the wall. Oh, terrible revelation of nature 
without mercy and without hope ! 

Gladly we turn from this repellent picture to the 
revealings of our text, and bless our God that omnipo- 
tence is on the side of weakness in its uttermost 
degree. “He will not break the bruised reed.” 
Bruised reed! Who cares for it? The thirsty ox 
tramples it in the mire as he seeks the water. Bruised 
reed, a weak and worthless thing that cannot hold 
itself up, yet this is God’s figure to set forth the 
sympathy of His heart. A Christian visitor found 
a lone child in a London cellar, bruised, beaten, dying, 
deserted by an intemperate father. “When my 
mother lived,” said the dying girl, “she taught me 
the words: 


‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child,’ 
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and now I think the gentle Jesus is with me.” The 
good man, saying he would return, went to bring her 
some helpful agencies. When he came the child was 
glorified. The bruised reed was not broken nor for- 
saken, but taken to the bosom of God, 
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“He will not quench the smoking flax.” Smoking 
flax! The oil is wasted and the flame is gone; only 
a spark smoulders, which a breath will extinguish. 
Smoking flax! He will not quench the trembling 
spark of grace, He will hold it in life. 

There is a waif of the street, wasted and lost. No 
human sympathy for that “one more unfortunate 
weary of breath.” As she passes the door of a mid- 
night mission, she hears the words of the song floating 
on the silent air, 


** All may come, whoever will, 
This Man receiveth sinners still.” 


A spark of grace trembles in her heart. She enters. 
The weeping Magdalene, kneeling, cries, “O Lord, 
take my blistered feet from off these red-hot pave- 
ments of hell.” Is the spark quenched? No, it is 
fanned into a flame of love. Loving much, for much 
has been forgiven. I could sooner believe God would 
quench every light in the midnight heavens and leave 
the universe in darkness, than quench the trembling 
spark. “He will not quench the smoking flax.” 

If I may be pardoned in a personal allusion: When 
this text came to my mind, I was in weakness and 
pain extreme. As the iron hand of suffering held me, 
my spirit reached out after sympathy Divine, and the 
words came, “ He will not break the bruised reed, He 
will not quench the smoking flax.” Oh, the royalty 
of this revelation! The triumph of the Son of God is 
not that of warrior with confused noise and garments 
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rolled in blood, but it is the triumph of the Comforter 
who, with the right hand of sympathy, reaches down 
to the weeper, “till he shall bring forth judgment 
unto truth,” or demonstrate His deliverance. 

3rd. And then look at this method in its persis- 
tency. “He shall not fail nor be discouraged.” Why 
should He fail? Counsellor in wisdom, Mighty God 
in power, His quiver is full of the resources of time 
and eternity. Look at the history of the Church. 
How he brings out of that quiver men for the times. 
Shall truth be defined? Athanasius and Cyril and 
Augustine appear. Shall music and song be evoked ? 
John of Damascus, Ambrose of Milan, attune the lyre 
_ of Christendom to unwonted melodies. Shall paintings 
tell the Gospel tale? The Umbrian and Florentine 
schools incarnate Gospel histories in freseo and on 
canvas. Shall the romance of missions wake the 
Church? Xavier teaches the ages how to toil and 
how to suffer. Shall the light of reform appear? 
Luther rips up the moss-covered hatches of supersti- 
tion and lets in the light of truth on Romish darkness. 
Shall evangelizing forces be set in motion? From 
Wesley to the living Moody, men have ever been 
found ready for every good work. 

Unostentatious, gentle, persistent, might Divine 
shall spring from seeming weakness, for “he must 
reign till he hath set judgment in the earth.” 

V. Finally, we have the Result, the certainty of the 
result. “Till he have set judgment in the earth: 
and the isles shall wait for his law.” 
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The coming and ultimate triumph of Christ corre- 
sponds to the triumph of nature. When the sun 
begins to soften the reign of winter, the spring-time 
and summer are coming. But it darkens, and the 
storms fill the air; still the spring-time and summer 
are coming. The frosts seem to gather strength, and 
throw us backward; yet spring-time and summer are 
coming. At length the strengthening sun breaks the 
spell of this refluent action, and lo! the winter is over 
and gone. “The voice of the turtle is heard in the 
land;” the vines ripen into fruition; the glory of the 
summer-time is come. In like manner, amid all rever- 
sals, the triumph of the Son of God is coming. 

I have a friend who holds to the dogma of Advent- 
ism, that the world is growing worse and worse, 
but I tell him the triumph is coming. With all its 
selfishness and sin, there is kindness and sympathy, 
there are asylums and institutions of mercy that tell 
us that the spirit of the Master is possessing human 
hearts and that the triumph is coming, when He shall 
set judgment in the earth. 

Man on thy way to Damascus, leader of the mur- 
derous cavalcade, what aileth thee? A lght from 
heaven has smitten him to the dust, a voice from 
heaven has pierced to the heart. Redeemed, recon- 
structed, regenerated, he rises and says, “Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” “I wait for thy law.” 

Isles of Greece and the western ocean, isles of 
Japan and the Indian Archipelago, isles that gem the 
bosom of the great Pacific, isles with your redeemed 
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millions—ye shall call to the continents, and the 
mountains to the valleys, with the answering Paul, 
“Tord, what wilt thou have us to do? We wait for 
thy law.” And what is the essential idea of all 
Christian law, but to build up manhood, to glorify 
God as witnesses on earth and examples in heaven of 
His redeeming love ? 

In one of England’s finest cathedrals there is a 
marvellous window. I think it is Macaulay who 
tells the tale of its construction. Genius found its 
home in a glazier’s youthful apprentice. When the 
master was absent, the youth, to amuse his leisure, 
gathered some fragments of colored glass. He selected 
his pieces, he cut them, he adjusted them into beauti- 
ful mosaics and flowers and figures and festoons of 
surpassing magnificence. When the master saw it, 
he recognized the work of genius. It was presented 
and placed in the cathedral, and for centuries has 
reflected the glory of that youthful genius. Oh, if 
those worthless fragments of glass could but have 
been gifted with intelligence, and foreseen a possible 
destiny, would they not have come and laid them- 
selves before that youth and said, “Oh, take me and 
put me into some humble place in thy work, and let 
me reflect the glory of thy genius!” Now, in the 
great temple of God above, He is gathering from the 
continents and isles of the sea every shade and every 
coloring of redeemed humanity, and He is fitting 
them and adjusting them into forms of beauty that 
are to reflect His glory forever. Oh, shall we not 
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come and lay ourselves before this Master and say, 
“Take me and fit me and give me some humble place 
where in this great eternal transparency I shall reflect 
that glory forever !” 

Methinks that ten thousand voices from all over 
this continent and the isles of the sea ery to us 
to-night, “I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies ”—your 
substance, your all—a living sacrifice to this work of 
redeeming the world. 


AN APOSTOLIC SERMON AND 
ITS RESULTS. 


“‘ While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all 
them which heard the word.”—Acts x. 44. 


In this historic passage, which stands related to the 
conversion of Cornelius and his household, there are 
two points that will merit attention: <A type of 
apostolic preaching in the words spoken, and the 
special and remarkable descent of the Spirit. “The 
Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the word.” 

I. A type of apostolic preaching. All true preach- 
ing is at once a science and an art—a science in the 
wise arrangement of truth, an art in the application 
of that truth to the consciences of men. And here I ask 
you to note these two principles of science and art as 
permeating every department of Peter's discourse. 

1st. The words spoken open with the announcement 
of the impartiality of God. “Of a truth,” says 
Peter, “I perceive that God is no respecter of persons.” 
In the autobiography of John Stuart Mill, one of the 
finest but most sceptical intellects of our age, it is 
manifest that he was mentally and morally wrecked 
by the mistaken conviction, that if there were a God 
in the universe He was partial, intensely partial, in 
His administration towards men—trampling one under 
the frosty foot of adversity, crowning another with 
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orient benediction. Could this great philosophic 
thinker but have caught up the idea before us, that 
in all things pertaining to man’s highest and immortal 
interests, God is no respecter of persons, how it would 
have lifted his colossal spirit out of its irreparable 
darkness and ruin into light celestial. Impartiality 
in God is the everlasting law of His administration, 
written in legible form on every one of His greatest 
gifts in nature. I turn to the tumbling waters of the 
ocean ; the incumbent and arid air stoops down and 
lifts these waters of the Atlantic and Pacific in its 
arms, carries them over the mountains, into the 
valleys, lays those oceanic waters at the root of every 
corn-stalk, beside every blade of grass, on the petal 
of every flower, moistening every leaf, percolating 
the hills, singing their way down to the river courses 
and then marching back with gladsome step to their 
home in the oceans. _ The waters of the seas are freely 
given to the life of the continents. 

I turn to the conservative power of grayitation. 
It holds the grain of sand, it holds every life-form, it 
holds the lowly hut and stately palace; it holds the 
mountains, the world, the universe in its keeping 
with undistinguishing regard. Impartiality in God! 
This is the glory of our Christianity. It was the 
theory of the Greek that the blest were the favorites 
of the gods; it was the maxim of the Israelites that 
salvation was alone of the Jews, but what is the wel- 
come of the Gospel? Generous as the heart of God, 
it is “ whosoever will.” “ Whosoever will!” I would 
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write it over every promise in the treasury of heaven 
and stamp it on the frontispiece of every Bible. 
“Whosoever will!” I would set it as an ensign over 
the portal of every temple of worship, and carve it 
on every granite cliff around this world. “ Whosoever 
will!” I would hang the constellations of God in the 
heavens so that the very universe might spell it out. 
“ Whosoever will, may come and take of the waters 
of life freely.” No bar-sinister, no fell decree holds 
you back. Wherever is found a heaven-erected brow 
bearing the stamp of a God-given intellect and a 
beating heart, which tells of a spirit panting for an 
immortal good, the living waters are for him. 

“Ye are witnesses,” cries the apostle, “of these 
things.” From the ranks of youth and age, of poverty 
and wealth, from the ranks of ignorance and culture, 
from the ranks of the civilized and barbaric, from every 
clime, from under every sun, from every nation there 
rises a great cloud of witnesses to testify that God is 
no respecter of persons, for in every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted 
of Him—witnesses that there is not a resource in 
Christ, not a gift of the Spirit, not an inheritance 
beyond, not a beatitude along the untravelled eter- 
nities but is for you. Why break we not into thanks- 
giving at the plenitude of this revelation which thus 
lays the wealth of the spiritual universe at our feet— 
which says, “ Take what thou wilt and be enriched 
forever.” Impartiality in God! Is not this a truth 
which the Holy Ghost will honor ? 
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2nd. Observe, again, the word spoken proclaims the 
Triune Deity in sympathy with man. “God,” says 
Peter, “who anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Holy Ghost and with power.” What a revealing is 
this of the inter-action of the Godhead in working 
out the redemption of our race! Before finite life had 
sprung into being; before rolling worlds had begun 
their march through the immensities, or ultimate 
matter had fallen from the Hand Divine, the infinite 
and absolute God existed in the trinity of His nature ; 
and what is every evolution of His creative power, 
but the demonstration of an economical trinity ? 
Light! what art thou with thy ministry of revealing ? 
The chemical ray, the light ray, the heat ray—these 
unfold the eternal principle of triunity through the 
medium of resplendent light. Elemental substances 
around us! What is your testimony? ‘The solid 
earth, the subtle air, the translucent waters, holding 
in their relations form, size and color, tell of a double 
trinity in this one world. Our manhood’s nature, with 
its triads, we pass it by, “a living epistle read and 
known of all men.” Deep inductions and last results 
of the reasoning faculty have concluded that if God 
be infinite, then not one but every form of existence 
must be in Him, not alone unity but plurality or 
triunity of being: and if God be eternal love, then 
His love could not be subjective, ever turning in upon 
Himself, but objective, the responsive love of the 
triune persons of the Godhead. 

How grand is the confirmation of all speculative 
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thought in the revealings of this book! Like the 
doctrines of immortality and redemption, that of the 
Trinity emerges from its early obscurities into the 
fulness of its Apocalyptic glory. Trinity! I see it 
in the triune benediction of Moses: “Jehovah bless 
thee and keep thee: Jehovah make his face shine 
upon thee; Jehovah give thee peace.” I see it in the 
thrice-holy ascription of Isaiah, when he saw the Lord 
high and lifted up. I see it in the Divine commission 
to disciple all nations in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. I see it in the apostolic dis- 
missal, “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love 
of God and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with 
thee.” I sce it in the consummating revelation of 
John when he refers to the throne of God and of the 
Lamb and of the Spirit in the churches. Trinity, 
redemptional, cannot be relegated into the background 
of mystery and discarded, since without this there is 
no theology, no Christology, no redemption. Trinity! 
the commission of the Father. the atonement of the 
Son, the administration of the Spirit—these are the 
foundation stones of our salvation. Trinity! it opens 
the only portal of approach to an unseen and ever- 
silent God, for it is through Him, that is, Christ, we 
have access by one Spirit unto the Father. Trinity: 
it is the basis of sonship and spiritual gift, for God 
hath sent forth the Spirit, the witnessing Spirit of 
His Son, into your hearts, erying “Abba Father.” In 
a word, Trinity involves the apotheosis of our human- 
ity. What do we behold? The love of Father, Son 
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and Spirit finding its focal point in man, and man 
encircled with this triune love, rising to a distinct and 
personal fellowship with the Father, with the Son, 
and with the Holy Ghost. In all the round and realm 
of the universe, there is nothing more divinely trans- 
cendental than this, and yet the testimony of a Mar- 
quis de Routé, of a Lady Maxwell, of those elect 
saints of early Methodism who ascended to the heights 
of a rapt devotion, authenticate the reality of this 
fellowship with the Persons of the Triune God. 
Templed in immortality, thrice holy in its sanctity 
we take this mystic truth of trinity, and wrappmg 
us in its folds, look up and ery, 
‘Tis mystery all, let earth adore, 


Let angel minds enquire no more.” 


Trinity, Redemptional Trinity, is not this a truth 
which the Holy Ghost will honor ? 
3rd. Again, the words spoken proclaim a manifested 
and atoning God, Jesus of Nazareth, who was slain 
and hanged on a tree. The deepest and divinest 
thoughts which arise in the mind are the intuitional. 
Without reasoning, without research, they come in on 
the Spirit as light flashes on the eye. They are the 
adventurous and crowned princes of thought that 
wield empire in the realm of moral being. Now, this 
apostolic truth of a manifested God, ike immortality, 
must be held as an intuition of the soul, since it has 
obtained in all ages and among all peoples. 
Take the two primal races of man, the Turanian or 
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race of darkness, the Aryan or race of light. Incar- 
nation crowned their every conception of the gods. 
This was pre-eminently true of the Aryan and their 
Hindu and Greek descendants. Their incarnated gods 
were said to watch the lotus, to guard the waving 
corn, to keep ward over childhood and the family, to 
strengthen every virtue, to kindle the true Promethean 
fire for lofty thought and heroic endeavor; indeed, 
they were believed to hold the treasures of all tender- 
ness and the resources of all deliverance. But why 
do we thus refer to this intuitional thought of incar- 
nation? Why, because there is not a truth in our 
Christianity which makes such an imperative demand 
on our faith. ‘The idea that the Architect and Up- 
holder of the universe, who threw off worlds like 
sparks from an anvil, ever walked this planet, this 
fragment, this atom of creation, in the guise of a 
manhood, to which He is allied forever, is a thought 
which confronts reason and astounds intelligence. 
But we plant ourselves on this intuition of the soul, 
as the assurance of an answering reality which is 
attested by this triumphant revelation of the Incar- 
nate Son of God. Under its guidance I take my 
stand, like the dying Stephen, and looking up I see 
Heaven opened. I see Jesus sitting at the right hand 
of God—nay, the place is vacant. I see the galleried 
heights of the empyrean heavens and angelic princi- 
palities and powers bending over in rapt and worship- 
ping gaze at this far-off world. Paul, thou expositor 
of the deep things of God, caught up to the third 
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heaven and hearing things unlawful to utter. Paul, 
canst thou not interpret this celestial phenomenon ? 
It is given, “And when he bringeth his first begotten 
into the world, he saith, ‘Let all the angels of God 
worship him.’ ” 

“Tell me thy name, thy nature tell, thou wondrous 
Galilean peasant, whom sixty generations hear, as 
did the fisherman of old, and at whose bidding heaven 
and earth respond; tell me thy name, thy nature 
tell. It is God with man, it is Jesus, the Nazarene— 
and what was the high commission of this Divine 
Nazarene whose life culminated in seeming disaster, 
who was slain and hanged ona tree? I answer in 
one word that wakes the music of heaven and earth, 
that word is Atonement. How tremendous is the law 
of all being, which pervades the known universe, the 
law of vicarious sacrifice, of life by death. 

Imperious nature has uttered her voice. The death 
of the mineral is the life of the vegetable. The death 
of the vegetable is the life of the animal. The death 
of innocence as seen in the gentle dove destroyed by 
the pursuing hawk—the death of the innocent is the 
life of the aggressor. The death of all is the life of 
man. Behold! I see a wonder in heaven, cried the 
seer of vision. I stand here to declare a wonder on 
earth. This tremendous law of life by death is lifted 
up and glorified as the law of redemption. We live 
by the Redeemer’s death. We may be told by the 
advocates of the so-called New Theology, that the 
death of Christ was in no sense a propitiation of 
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God or an expiation of sin, but a sublime finale to 
a beautiful life that revealed the character of God: 
a spectacular mission this, which it is said would 
reconcile the world to the Father Divine. 

But my nature, my conscience, demands something 
vastly more than this. I will suppose that Othello, the 
Moor, as pictured in Shakespearian drama, noble and 
generous, yet dishonored and hounded by villainy to 
the death—I will suppose that he were resurrected 
and said to Iago, his destroyer, “I will forgive thee, I 
will welcome thee.” Could that villain, red-handed in 
his crime, marble-hearted as a fiend—could that villain 
ever come into that presence without change and re- 
paration ? Never, never. And can we, as sinners, whose 
lives are forfeited by the violation of law, who have 
outraged and insulted infinite love, ever stand right 
in the presence of God without change and reparation? 
“My conscience hath a thousand various tongues,” 
and every tongue cries out, “It is forever impossible.” 
Oh, Divine expedient! Oh, merciful device! The slain 
victim—hanged on a tree, exalted as the ever-living 
Intercessor—supplies the only ground possible in the 
universe on which God can meet the sinner and 
clasp hands in token of reconciliation. It was this 
supernal display of love which woke the enthusiasm 
of the great apostle and led him to exclaim, Oh, the 
depth of his riches! “God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ”—Jesus 
who is the culminating flower of the universe. 

And what is the ever-abiding mission amongst men 
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of this great, this atoning, this resurrected and Divine 
humanity? I answer, it is the effective sympathy of 
the man, the sympathy of the God.. This world is 
for most of us, no Andalusian vale of rest, no Arcadian 
abode of purple vine and fragrant delight where flow 
the sparkling waters of some Guadalquiver. This 
world, it is the theatre of conflict, it is the valley of 
weeping, “ where hearts broken with losses and weary 
with dragging the crosses, too heavy for mortals to 
bear,” respond to the wailing dirge of Barrett Brown- 
ing: ‘ 
“* We are so tired, my heart and I, 

We scarce can look at even 

A little child or God’s blue heaven, 

We are so tired, so very tired, 


My heart and I.” 


Ah, there are many of us that can say with poor 


Shelley : 
**T could lie down like a tired child 
And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and still must bear.” 


Who is that with thee in the fiery furnace heated 
seven times more than itis wont to be? It is One like 
unto the Son of man. “Behold and see if any sorrow 
was like unto His sorrow.” Touched with the feeling 
of your infirmities, tempted in all points like as you 
are—able to save.’ With thee, Divinest Comforter, 
we shall return and come to Zion with everlasting 
joy and gladness upon our heads, and sorrow and 
‘sighing shall affrighted forever flee away. Incarnate 
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and atoning Lamb, we preach thee, and is not this a 
truth which the Holy Ghost will honor ? 

4th. Then once again here, the words spoken assert 
the responsibility of man to coming judgment: Jesus 
ordained of God to be the judge of the quick and 
dead. Manifold and magnificent are the powers with 
which our nature is endowed. What grandeur is 
there in the simple consciousness of pleasure or of 
pain. If I, an Alpine traveller, am caught in some 
mountain pathway by a fragment of an avalanche 
and hurled into some deep crevasse, there to moan 
out my anguished life, in that moment of agony I 
can lift my bruised arm and say, “O thou Alpine 
avalanche, thou knowest not that thou hast crushed 
me, but I feel, and because I feel, I am consciously 
greater than thou.” There is grandeur in this. There 
is grandeur in the play of intellectual energy. That 
pale, and midnight watcher who looks out on the 
jewelled sky can say of the sun, Be thou my vassal 
artist ; of the planets, I have graduated your orbits ; 
and of the disporting comets, I can tell the time of 
your coming again. Yes, but there is something sub- 
limer far than this. When that greatest statesman 
which this American continent ever gave for the 
guidance of a nation, Daniel Webster, was asked, 
what was the mightiest thought that ever crossed the 
horizon of his intelligence, with emphatic pause, 
he answered, “ A sense of my responsibility to God.” 
Now, this responsibility stands related to retributive 
justice, It is the everlasting law for time and eternity 
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that “whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” There is Jacob, the supplanter; Jacob, the 
falsifier, recreant to honor and right. Jacob told one 
he. In time his sons told ten lies to him. Jacob 
smote the heart of his father with sorrow. His sons 
in turn smote his heart with an anguish lasting as 
hfe. Ah, Jacob, thou hast sown to the winds and 
hast reaped in the whirlwind. 

There is David, the base and infamous David, who, 
with murderous act invaded and ruined the sanctity 
of ahome. What shall the harvest be? Ruin came 
to his own daughter, and the echoing wail of “O 
Absalom, my son Absalom,” told that the sword with 
which he pierced others had entered his own heart. 
Ah, David, thou hast sown to the winds and reaped in 
the whirlwind. We advance with this law into the 
eternities. Verily, verily, the hour is coming when the 
resurrected millions, both small and great, shall stand 
before the great white throne and the face of Him 
at whose gaze the heavens and earth shall flee away. 
Then the books of destiny shall be opened, and the 
secret histories of life revealed ; then, O man, who hast 
sought to cover thy sin and hide thine iniquity, that 
which was hidden shall be made known, and that 
which was done in secret shall be published upon the 
house-tops before assembled worlds. Then shall God 
let loose the wolves of remorse that shall hound and 
anguish thy spirit forever. The works done in the 
body will meet us at the judgment, evoking the “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant,” when God shalt 
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diadem the right, or the “Depart” that drops the 
curtain over a lost immortality. Judgment to come! 


Here 


‘Truth is ever on the scaftold, 
Wrong, forever on the throne ; 
But that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God, within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own.” 


Judgment to come! This will redress the wrong, this 
will vindicate the eternal right, and is not this a 
truth that the Holy Ghost will honor ? 

Bronzed and rough-handed fisherman of Galilee, 
trusted by the Master and anointed with power, we 
bless thy memory for the ever-abiding truth which 
thou hast given us, truth that commands the con- 
science, truth that is honored by the Holy Ghost. 

II. And thas brings us to consider the special and 
renrkable descent of the Sprrit. “The Holy Ghost 
fell upon all them that heard the word.” Here all 
the external phenomena of Pentecost are wanting. 
No mighty rushing wind, no cloven tongues of fire, 
no miraculous gifts of speech signalized this hour. 
It was while Peter yet spake to the smallest of con- 
gregations that the Holy Ghost fell upon them that 
heard the word. 

Ist. You will observe that the Holy Ghost fell upon 
them as the Spirit of Life. The highest official 
work of the Spirit is found in this, that He is the 
Prince and Giver of Life. We are familiar with the 
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fact that there are two worlds in which we dwell, a 
world of life and a world of death, while an impas- 
sable gulf separates the one from the other. It 
would now appear that every theory of spontaneous 
generation, the self-organization of dead matter into 
life, is forever impossible. The last word of science 
is now believed to have been spoken that all life 
must come froin life, and the origin of all life is from 
God. How impressive is the analogy here between 
the natural and the spiritual! In language which 
cannot be mistaken, spiritual death is ever presented 
in Scripture as the inevitable condition of every man 
by nature. Take the loveliest type of unsanctified 
humanity that ever graced a home or walked the 
earth,—that soul is dead. Could you, with the scalpel 
of the anatomist, lay bare the thoughts and intents of 
that heart, would you find love to the holy there ? 
Nay, you would find enmity against God, and this is 
spiritual death, which ripens into the loathsome, the 
leprous, and the foul, as seen in the descending im- 
moralities of unbridled depravity. 

In the lands of the Orient, it is a beautiful custom 
to surround the pale face of the dead with the rarest 
flowers of aromatic fragrance. These veil, for a time, 
the deformities of death, but they leave it death still. 
And, tell me, is not this illustrative of moral condi- 
tions? What is all culture, refinement and artistic 
skill in the gracing of our poor humanity? Only the 
Orient flowers that veil the deformities of spiritual 
death, but leave it death still. 
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And now, as it is the irreversible law of nature, 
that life only comes from life, so it is the unchanging 
law of the spiritual that the Holy Ghost can alone 
give life. Valley of Ezekiel, valley of vision! The 
hills defile on either hand. The bones of a slain 
army lie scattered over its arid sands. They are very 
many and very dry. I see the prophet enter the 
valley. The question is asked, “Can these dry bones 
live?” Live! We laugh the suggestion to scorn. 
The command comes, “Son of man, prophesy to these 
dry bones.” Responsive to the appeal, a noise is 
heard, a trembling shakes the valley; behold, the 
bleached bones begin to move, they fly to their 
appointed place and become compacted together; and 
now on the bleached bones there come up the sinew, 
the tissue, the nerve and the skin, bwt there is no life. 
Again, the command comes, “Son of man, prophesy 
to the wind.” The ery is heard, “Come from the four 
winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain,’ and 
lo, a divine breath sweeps through the valley, and a 
mighty army arises, quickened by the breath divine. 

This is the vision, what is its realistic fulfilment ? 
You have seen the effects of an invisible power that 
has fallen on a gathered company. There was a 
shaking among the dry bones. You have heard the 
noise and the ery, “ What wilt thou have me to do?” 
—bone comes to bone. “What must I do to be 
saved ?”—bone comes to bone. “I will arise and go 
to my father,’—a covering 1s coming over the bones, 
but there is yet no life. A mystic awe rolls over the 
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assembly, and a multitude spring into a life of faith, 
of love, and of transporting joy. What has done it? 
Not the eloquence of gifted tongue, not the power of 
intellect, not the magnetism of sympathy. Nay, 
verily, “It was the Holy Ghost that fell upon them 
as at the beginning.” I stand amazed at the stupen- 
dous energy of the Spirit, filling the earth, the air, 
the water, with the myriad forms of life and beauty : 
but His grandest work is the life of God given to the 
soul of man. Ye that dwell in the courts of the Lord, 
keep not silent, and give Him no rest until the 
descending Spirit gives us life, and gives it more 
abundantly. 

2nd. Observe, again, the Holy Ghost fell upon them 
as the Spirit of holiness. Holiness in God, holiness 
inman! “J would that my tongue could utter,” could 
tell out the beauty of holiness. Whatever may be 
implied in the gradual upbuilding of character in the 
final growth and blossoming which marks the perfect 


man and the upright, it is certain that eyery distinc-, 
tive privilege of the Gospel is, in its initial stage, 


immediate and instantaneous in its bestowment. Justi+ 
fication, that is an act in the mind of God. Regener- 
ate life, that is accomplished by one stroke of power 
within us. The sonship of adoption, the (crucial 
moment of an entire sanctification}these are the 
swift attendants on the fiat divine. Wherever the 
Holy Ghost falls, He enriches with the instant endow- 
ment of gospel privilege in plenitude and conscious 
power. Oh, the surpassing beauty which the descend- 
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ing Spirit brings into the character of men adorned 
with these privileges! We are familiar with the rap- 
tures of the poets over the radiances of nature, when 
they sing of the bending branches of the trees that 
seem like the notes of some great instrument giving 
forth their sweet celestial symphonies; when they 
sing of the splendid scenery of the sky, o’er whose 
sapphire sea the royal sun seems sailing lke a golden 
galleon; when they sing of the cloud-lands in the 
west, whose steep sierras lift their summits white 
with drifts. But what are all the resplendencies of 
nature to the moral grandeur that is wrought in the 
soul by the Spirit of God? And why should it be 
thought a thing incredible that God should thus 
endow man? When I think of the transforming 
phenomena that are ever advancing in nature; when 
we think that the foulest substances on earth, absorbed 
by the roots and carried by the alembics into the 
laboratories of the inner plant life, are changed into 
the fragrance of the attar of roses; when we remem- 
ber that out of the darkness the modern dynamo 
gathers and concentrates that energy which flames 
into a lght that rivals the lustre of the sun, what 
shall we not believe as to the Spirit’s power in _pos- 
sessing, exalting and adorning our humanity ? What 
constitutes the difference between the works of the 
flesh, hatred, variance and strife, and the fruits of 
the Spirit, beautiful as the golden pomegranates of 
Paradise? The difference between Julian, the aipos- 
tate, and John, the apostle of love ; between Caligula, 
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the Terrible, and Peter, the apostle of hope ; between 
Robespierre and Mirabeau, the men of blood, and 
Paul, the evangelist of peace? What constitutes the 
difference? It is the transforming ministry of the 
Holy Ghost. Find me the vilest and most unlovely 
man in this house, or in this city or land, let the Holy 
Ghost fall upon him, and he shall stand forth in all 
the beauty of holiness. 

In one of the western States, there was an aged 
woman of seventy, a murderess who for twenty-seven 
years was the terror of the penitentiary. As the law 
had failed, it was determined to try the ettect of 
Christianity upon her. Chained at her wrists and 
ankles to a chair, she was carried by armed men and 
set down in the vestibule of a Christian reformatory. 
When the matron, a Quaker lady full of the blessed 
Spirit, came to receive her, though the glare of a fiend 
was in the felon eye, she demanded her mstant release. 
The guards remonstrated, but she insisted. Immedi- 
ately on her release, the matron stepped up, and 
placing her hand on her shoulder, kissed her cheek. 
Instantly the eyes, long unused to weep, were suffused 
with tears, and falling at the feet of her benefactor, 
she kissed the hem of her garment, baptizing her feet 
with her tears. In a brief space she was converted, 
in three months she became the saint of the place, 
and in three years she became the angel of that re- 
formatory. What did it? The Holy Ghost fell upon 
her, and she stood forth, like the King’s daughter, all 
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glorious within. Oh, for faith in the all-conquering 
energy of the Holy Ghost ! 

3rd. Observe, finally, the Holy Ghost fell upon them 
as the Spirit of power for service. In the streets of 
an Italian city, a wandering minstrel had found some- 
where an old and tarnished violin, from which he 
was bringing forth the discordant notes of a familiar 
melody. The quick ear of genius, in passing, was 
arrested, having detected some latent possibilities in 
what seemed a worthless instrument. He purchased 
it from the minstrel, he adjusted it, he stringed it, he 
attuned it to chromatic harmony, and now I see him 
standing before entranced thousands in the great 
halls of Europe, and by the fire of his genius, and by 
the tremolo, and by the staccato, and by the crescendo, 
and by the skill of his technique, evoking divinest 
harmonies, descending to sepulchral depths, striking 
notes that vibrate on every chord of the human heart, 
and then springing elastic, like the lark, to trill in 
strains celestial, dissolving into tears or kindling 
to enthusiasm, wherever he goes, till a continent 
echoes and re-echoes with the name of the mightiest 
master the violin has ever known. Now, if the power 
of unaided genius can thus bring out of a seemingly 
worthless instrument such transcendent forces, what 
cannot the Spirit of God bring out of such an instru- 
ment as man ? 

On the plains of Indiana there is a youth of rustic 
form, with low brow, with deep-set eyes, with a 
thin and trebly voice, without the graces of speech, 
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as he tells us, or power of declamation, but the hour 
came when a divine afHatus fell upon that youth 
and kindled his innermost being. A great cry 
awoke in his heart, “Woe, woe is me if I preach 
not the Gospel.” He carried the burden, he strug- 
gled with his affections, for he was the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow. How could he 
leave her? At length, amid the sweet fellowship of a 
Sabbath eve, he said, “ Mother, do you know, I some- 
times think I will have to leave you to go and preach 
the Gospel.” As if an electric shock had gone through 
her, that mother rose, and bursting into tears, flung 
her arms about his neck, and said, “ My son, I have 
been expecting this, since the day you were born. 
When your father lay dying, when he was dissolving 
into death, he said, ‘Pillow me up and put my son 
into my arms, that we may consecrate him to God and 
to the service of His Church.’ I have been expecting 
this. Go, my son, and God shall go with thee.” 

I am standing in the tented grove of an American 
camp-meeting ; ten thousand listening worshippers are 
around. Yonder a form rises, a familiar form. There 
are the deep-set eyes but they flame, the stooping 
form but it stands in pillared majesty. I hear the 
thin and trebly voice, but it carries with it an all- 
penetrating pathos. He reasons, it is logic on fire; 
he expounds, it is intellect fused into white heat ; he 
declaims, the winged arrows of conviction pierce the 
heart. Like the noise of the wind on the top of the 
mulberry trees, his emotional nature is let loose and 
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sweeps over the audience, waking to ecstatic raptures. 
I am caught up into the chariot of his power and 
harnessed to the fiery steeds of his imagination. I 
sweep up beyond the planetary, the stellar worlds, 
until I stand on the remotest fragment of the uni- 
verse, and under his guidance I look up and see the 
throne of God. I see more. I see my surety before 
that throne, and oh, the rapture—-my name, your 
name, sin-forgiven man, is written on His hands. 
Indiana boy, what gave thee this mastery over mind / 
Not alone native ability, not what eulture and col- 
leges can give, helps though they be. It was the 
Holy Ghost which fell upon thee, Simpson, as at the 
beginning. Does any man believe that the Holy 
Ghost would have fallen as Peter preached the Word, 
if it had not been for the upper room, the ten days’ 
waiting, and the baptism of the Holy Ghost? I tell 
you, my friends, old and young, you hold possibilities 
for service of which you little dream, if you will only 
seck the upper room, the ten days of waiting, and 
the endowment of the Holy Spirit. Standing, as we 
do, towards the closing days of a somewhat extended 
ministry, | would, with all the emphasis of my being, 
urge an immediate surrender to the power of the 
Holy Ghost. 

This will kindle your intellect, this will let loose 
your emotions, this will invest you with a magnetism 
that will sweep others into the kingdom of God. I 
stand, I pause, I wait. I pray, Spirit of burning, 
come and fall upon all in this house that hear the 
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Word! And now I appeal to every individual in this 
gathered company, who has been moved by the Holy 
Ghost. Beware how you grieve Him. Remember, 
if you sin against the Father, there is still the atone- 
ment of the Son; if you sin against the Son, 
there are the pleadings of the Spirit; but if you 
sin against the Holy Ghost, you sin past the Triune 
God, you destroy your moral nature, and come to that 
extremity of woe where there is no forgiveness neither 
in this world nor in the world to come. In the utter- 
most eternities of the lost, there 1s nothing more 
appalling than this. Oh, if there are gentle pleading 
influences in your heart to-night, cherish them as you 
would your life. They will lead you to Christ, they 
will lead you to peace and triumph over death, they 
will lead at last up to the “great arch and through 
the portals into the city immortal.” Vision of eter- 
nity! vision of the Lamb in the midst of the throne 
and of thé city! Be that our beatitude forever and 
forever. Amen. 


WORKS OF GOD 


“For thou, Lord, hast made me glad through thy work: I will 
triumph in the works of thy hands.”—Psa. xcii. 4. 


OF all productions of thought, of artistic skill, and 
of creative genius, the most unchanging in form and 
duration is that of poetry and song. The songs of 
the Vedas, the Iliad of Homer, the tales of Chaucer, 
these have travelled down to us from remote anti- 
quities, and still with eye undimmed and natural 
strength unabated, they fling defiance in the face of 
time, and hold a divinity within them which age can 
never kill. And what is the secret of this undecay- 
ing, undying power of song? Manifestly, because it 
erystallizes thought into the rallying cries of liberty ; 
into the instincts of deep affection ; into the ideals of 
beauty that ascend to the divine; into just hat which 
our humanity decrees shall never die. Seldom, if 
ever, has the world witnessed a finer illustration of 
all this than in the Psaln before us. Hoar with age, 
yet crowned with perennial youth, they come to us 
with songs—songs pathetic and tender as tears ; songs 
that breathe sweetest devotion ; songs of conflict and 
triumph, empire and victory ; songs that strike every 
note in the scale of possible experience, from exultant 
joy down to avenging remorse; songs that stand as 
God’s great heritage to the Church throughout all 
ages and generations. 
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Our text this morning is one of those crystallized 
thoughts, true in the experience of the unknown 
psalmist, true, forever true. “Thou, Lord, hast made 
me glad through thy work: I will triumph in the 
works of thy hands.” We do not propose to subject 
this text to any severe analysis, but simply to ask 
your prayerful contemplation of some of God’s works 
as the source of gladness and triumph to the Christian. 

I. Works of God—Work of Nature. The method 
of all anti-Christian science is to begin with the atom, 
and by natural evolution advance to an atheistic and 
ultimate negation of an intelligent designer. The 
method of Christian science is to begin with an infinite 
thinker and trace his handiwork to its last analysis. 
In this material universe we have matter unorganized, 
matter organized into life, and then that life ascending 
to alliance with intelligence. Take matter unorgan- 
ized, pulverize and sift it, fuse it with fire, dissolve it 
with liquids, analyze it down to its ultimate atom. 
In that unseen atom you find law and force—the law 
of elective affinity, and a force working according to 
law which leads these atoms to rush into each other's 
embrace, build themselves up into crystalline forms 
that corruscate into beauty, up into those granite 
heights that stand as ministers of sublimity to men ; 
and as the laws of matter are alike in all worlds, up 
into those flaming suns and systems that swing the 


rounds of immensity, 


‘“ Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is Divine,” 
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Take again, matter organized into life. All seeds 
hold within them a slumbering and germinal power. 
Let one be deposited in the soil: it wakes from its 
long sleep, reaches out and aggregates to itself appro- 
priate material, which, by a hidden chemistry, it 
transmits into tissue and fibre, it builds its cylinder, 
it forces its way through the earth, it invokes the aid 
of light and heat, it throws out its scaffolding of 
leaves, lined and curved according to a direction 
within it, it blossoms in the bud, it damasks in the 
rose, goldens in the fruit and diffuses like benediction 
its perfume all around. Before this, deepest science 
and highest art uncover and bow their reverential 
heads, and with united voice declare “the builder 
and maker is God.” Then take life in its highest 
forms: the wondrous optics of the eagle eye, the un- 
ceasing enginery of the heart, the thrill of the nerve, 
the fine frenzy of the animal nature up to the cul- 
minating beauty of that physical manhood which 
becomes the place of abiding for that searching intel- 
ligence that graduates the laws of the universe and 
reveals the thinkings of God. Standing amid the 
amplitude of the universe, with evidence everywhere 
of an infinite and personal thinker, of an infinite and 
artistic worker, who delights in beauty, who expresses 
the sympathy of His heart in the universal mother- 
love, who manipulates the universe so that it is 
working toward righteousness, how just the testi- 
mony, how kindling the thought, that the hand of a 
Father-God is in all. “Thou, Lord, hast made me 
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glad through thy work: I will triumph in the works 
of thy hands.” O ye ministers of God, study the 
phenomena of nature, hold it up as a mirror, that 
those to whom you minister may, too, triumph in the 
work of His hand. 

Il. Works of God—Work of Revelation. What 
grandeur pertains to this revelation of God! Like an 
antique and stately temple, it has gone up through 
the ages, stone upon stone, holding many a dark 
crypt, and niche, and oriole of beauty. Its two 
portals face the two eternities. Out of the eternity 
of the past you enter its genesis of creation; out of 
its apocalypse of consummation, you march into the 
eternity to come; while ascending its altar steps of 
gradual development, you climb to the mystic heights 
of Godhead. 

With this grandeur, how commanding the evidence 
of its divinity! Look at it as an intellectual and 
progressive force in this world. It has ever gone 
before, and beckoned onward the civilization of the 
ages. Since this truth was first given, what changes 
have taken place! Instead of the frail bark groping 
along the Levantine shore, we have the stately steamer 
that steers by the stars; instead of the swift-footed 
courier, we have the flash of the telegraph across 
continents and beneath the seas; instead of the 
dromedaries of Midian and Ephah, we have the 
palatial car which sweeps along on rails of steel ; 
instead of the weary finger of the scribe, we have the 
mighty printing press, which multiplies a million-fold 
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the productions of the mind; instead of the shifting 
tent of the Arab, we have the colossal cities with 
their magnificent palaces. Art lifts up her head ; 
liberty unrolls her charter ; religion builds her temple 
_wherever the influence of this revelation obtains, and 
still it holds aloft its banner of “ Excelsior,’ and cries 
out to the civilization of the nineteenth century, 
“Not as though you had already attained, either were 
already perfect.” Advance with me. I lead the way 
to the infinite ideals of God possible to man. With 
the intellectual quickening which belongs to this reve- 
lation, we ask you to mark its universality of adapta- 
tion. Light of the world! “Light,” says Plato, “is 
the shadow of Divinity.” What a symbol of His 
truth is light. Light! It tips the mountain summit: 
it shines in the valley; it spreads itself over the 
plains ; it gilds the domes of mighty cities ; it glad- 
dens the weary eyes that watch for the morning; 
it looks in on the prisoner in his cell; it smiles 
on every flower; it forgets no blade. of grass, is 
over all, around all, blessing all) How finely does 
this figure the universal fitness which belongs to the 
revelation of God! Divine Truth! It challenges 
science and says, “Search the strata and the stars, 
and find out a God more adapted to man than the 
Being I reveal.” It confronts philosophy and demands 
that it shall show an attribute of the Spirit or an 
inner want which it does not meet. Divine Truth ! 
It goes out into a far country, a land of darkness and 
the shadow of death, and standing amid corruption 
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and the grave, points to a morn, a glorious: morn, of 
resurrection, and an immortality whose immortelles 
shall fade them never; descending to an uttermost 
despair and looking up, it points to the possibility of 
an ever-ascending and uttermost salvation. Divine 
Truth! It smites with a drawn sword, piercing to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart, while its promises hang like brilliants in 
that firmament which over-arches human condition. 
Oh, the darkness of that Gethsemane into which we 
may enter. Oh, the wailing cry, “My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me,” which blghting anguish may 
wring from the desolated heart. When Dr. Punshon 
lay dying, a friend who was with him, went to Mr. 
Spurgeon and asked the prayers of his congregation. 
Mr. Spurgeon asked, “Is the doctor much depressed ?” 
When answered in the affirmative, he added, “ Ah, 
I have gone down to the depths of sorrow, but there 
is no darkness, no depth where the light of promise 
does not shine.” 

Nothing authenticates the divinity of this truth 
more than its lifting and sustaining power. “Tread 
softly,” said an attendant to the ministerial visitant 
to the Hospital for Incurables near London; “tread 
softly, and I will show you our greatest sufferer.” 
Coming to her couch, he looked into her face. It 
seemed worn as if a century of years had gone over 
it, though she was only fifty. Ever since she was 
born, exquisite pain, through pressure on the brain, 
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had been her lot. Oh, the lesson of that moment, as 
she whispered, “I would not have it otherwise, for 
the promises of God are my support!” All hail, ye 
promises of God! Crowned as comforters are ye all! 

Maxims of Socrates, the thinker; principles of 
Plato, the philosopher; wisdom of the all-unveiling 
dramatist; deep inductions of Baconian research, 
coined into the currencies of literature, held in honor 
and trusted by the ages,—can ye convert despair into 
hope, light the languid eye into a new brilliance, 
sustain the fainting heart, when age fails, when 
childhood bows its head in death, and sorrow sits 
enthroned? Nameless shall be the men who, with 
infamous intent, have sought to break down the 
authority of Revelation and rob us of our last hope 
—men who, with an arrogant assumption that lifts 
itself against the very heavens, dare to assert that 
the Gospel of our Christianity is becoming effete ; 
that the thought and intelligence of the age demands 
another and a better Bible. Another Bible! Is that 
possible? Go gather what Joseph Cook calls a great 
symposium. Bring statesmanship, with its wisdom, 
and scholarship, with its resources ; bring poetry, with 
its beauty, and all deep philosophies of life, with the 
reverence and piety of the ages, and can they give us 
a better Bible, to dry the widow’s tears, to hold up 
the bowed and broken, to arraign conscience, to im- 
peach truant powers, to tell of forgiveness, to give a 
more glorious vision than that which greeted the 
dying Stephen, and to proclaim a nobler immortality ? 
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Another Bible? Methinks the heavens laugh and 
the earth responds with derision, while the universe 
cries out “Impossible!” Another Bible ! 


**Should all the forms that men devise 
Assault my faith with treacherous art, 
I'd call them vanity and lies, 
And bind thy Gospel to my heart.” 


Brethren, be it ours to hold up this truth of God in 
its simplicity and power. 

*I. Works of God—Work of the Person and 
Mission of Christ. The upbuilding of the Person of 
Christ must ever be regarded as God’s grandest work. 
“His name shall be called Wonderful,” and justly so, 
for in that Person He has seemed to gather all things 
to himself. 

This universe holds matter and mind conditioned 
into a six-fold life: life vegetable, that grows; life 
animal, that feels; life, intellectual, that thinks; life 
emotional, that thrills; life moral, that oscillates 
between right and wrong; life spiritual, that ascends 
to God. Every form of life known on this planet 
and beyond it, is thus gathered together into one. 
And now, behold the infinite personality of the Son, 
stooping with an infinite stooping and lifting this 
six-fold life into an everlasting union with himself, 
and you at once see that your Saviour and mine is 
Mediator for the universe, embracing all things within 


His wondrous personality. 
In one of the great palaces of Rome, there is fres- 
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coed on a lofty ceiling, the “ Aurora,” one of Guido’s 
finest productions. As you stand and look up at the 
dim distance, all is nebulous and obscure. But on 
the floor there is a reflecting mirror into which you 
may look and study the details of the painting. 
Looking up, all is dim and distant; looking down, all 
is near and distinct. . Looking up, “no man hath seen 
God at any time ;” looking down, “the only-begotten 
of the Father, he hath declared him.” Ah, it is this 
near image, this character of Jesus, that is dominating 
the ages and will mould humanity to its likeness. 
With such a Saviour as this, what are miracles to 
Him? What is it that “the water blushes into 
wine” at His word, or that the billows quiet at 
His bidding? What is it that sepulchred death 
departs at His command, or that foul leprosy and 
shivering paralysis flee before Him, and the heirship 
of strength and beauty returns? With such a Saviour 
as this, who shall doubt the plenitude of that ability, 
which, “travelling in the greatness of his strength,” 
is “mighty to save”? 

Tf I would see the dignity of man, and the terrors 
of that impending calamity to which he is exposed, I 
must take my stand beneath the shadow of the Cross, 
and ask, What must have been the issues which 
demanded the sacrifice of an incarnate God? Specu- 
lative systems on law, justice, and atonement, that 
have agitated the ages, get you hence! In the incar- 
nate Son of God, we have a Being who lived and died 
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to tell the world one word—that word was Love,—a 
Being who built the altar of Calvary and laid himself 
on it as an atonement to give the royal proclamation 
of a Father reconciled to every one of the redeemed 
of the blood royal of the race. 

I may be told that this world is but as a grain of 
sand on ocean shore to the magnitudes of the uni- 
verse, too insignificant utterly to be the theatre on 
which the phenomenon of incarnation was to be 
enacted; but we forget that sometimes God delights 
to put dignity on insignificance. Long was it believed 
that the magnetic pole was some stupendous mountain 
sending out its attractive forces all over the earth; 
but when Sir John Ross discovered this pole, he 
found neither hill nor mount, but a dreary waste. 
Yet from that centre there went out the power which 
makes every needle shake to the pole, guiding the 
mariner over unknown seas. The thunder of the 
Reformation, which shook the mighty despotism of 
Rome, was not forged in a London nor a Paris, but in 
the petty, marshy village of Worms. And lo, in like 
manner, God has dignified this world by making it 
the place of sojourn of His love. His cross and 
passion, with their infinite agonies, made this world 
a mysterion, arresting the gaze of angelic principa- 
lities and powers. His death and burial transformed 
this world for a time into a sarcophagus carried in 
the hands of the eternal laws through the veiled 


darkness of immensities. 
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‘‘Ah, the pathway is not given, 

Ah, the goal I cannot near, 
Earth shall never reach to heaven, 
Never shall the there be here,” 


was the wail of Schiller, but the resurrected Son of 
God, standing upon this earth, bid defiance to the 
forces that held Him here. Ascending up on high, 
He entered the everlasting gates which had for Him 
lifted up their heads, and left behind Him a shining 
track, along which the lowly and the lost may in 
pardon and in peace pilgrimage to the skies. Oh, 
mystery and merey of God’s works and ways, that 
He hath crowned with everlasting dignity this world 
and our race by the advent of His Son. We clasp 
Him in the arms of faith and hold Him to our heart 
of hearts, as we cry out, “Thou, Lord, hast made me 
glad through thy work: I will triumph in the works 
of thy hands.” Brethren, be it ours to stand firm, 
dauntless and heroic by the cross, and ery, 
“Happy, if with my latest breath, 
I may but gasp his name, 


Preach him to all and ery in death, 
Behold, behold the Lamb.” 


IV. Works of God — Work of the Spirit. It is 
never to be forgotten that if the Son of God is the 
organ of Divine manifestation, the Spirit of God is 
the organ of Divine execution. What is creation but 
the work of the Spirit? “Thou sendest forth thy 
Spirit and they are created: thou renewest the face 
of the earth.” No sooner were the mountains brought 
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forth and the earth and the hills formed by the 
Spirit than a new and higher manifestation was pro- 
posed. God had created matter. God had created 
and organized Spirit. As thought is the logical ante- 
cedent of action, so a thought—l had almost said, a 
new thought—came to the mind of God. He will 
tabernacle Spirit with flesh, and appoint immortality 
to dwell with dust. He will create a new order of 
being that will wake the wonder of the universe—a 
physico-spiritual being, with a consciousness, with an 
intelligence, with an aftection—a being who would 
shed on his Creator the full summer-bloom of a heart’s 
intensest love. That Divine thought took form in the 
creation of our race, designed for eternal fellowship 
and beatitude. I need not tell you the old, old story, 
how the purpose and policy of Heaven were seem- 
ingly defeated and our humanity involved in ruin, 
The literature of that ruin is read and known of all 
men in living epistles around us, written within and 
without, with mourning, lamentation and woe. “ By 
whom shall Jacob arise and who shall deliver Israel ?” 
If we aceepted much of the current teaching of our 
age, another gospel is being promulgated, which is 
not a gospel—the gospel of culture, the gospel of self- 
education—which proposes a self-regeneration, inde- 
pendent of God, of the Holy Ghost. Can it be done ? 
A man says, “I will build my scaffold, set up ladders, 
mix the colors, and tint and adorn those dark, por- 
tentous storm-clouds into beauty.” Can he do it? 
Never, never. But look how God accomplishes the 
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task! He rolls the sun beneath the hill-tops, flashes 
an oblique light athwart the coming darkness, and 
lo! the storm-clouds become continents of silver, 
islands of gold and purple-crowned summits, while 
the canopy of heaven becomes an aqua-marine, rival- 
ing the beauty of the ocean. A man says, “I will set 
up my scaffolding, and with my colors of culture, I 
will adorn the dark, unholy elements of my character 
with the beauty of holiness.” Can he doit? Never. 
But behold the method of God! With one flash of 
the light which comes from the Holy Ghost, every 
element of the man’s being is transformed into the 
likeness of the Divine. The soul of man is an empire 
into which none can enter without permission save 
the Spirit of God himself. When He sheds His 
transforming light there, then the distorting frown 
of guilt is changed into the smile of peace; then the 
foul imagery of the imagination is cartooned into the 
likeness of the heavenly; then the prodigal in rags, 
and polluted from his companionship with swine, is 
robed, ringed, féted and songed amid exultant joy 
that the “lost is found.” God the Spirit is templed in 
the heart in grander than Pantheistic sense and 


‘‘The Spirit answers to the blood, 
And tells that he is born of God,” 


while on every line and lineament is written, “ Holi- 
ness unto the Lord.” And what finite intelligence 
can measure the greatness of this work of God ? 
. When the Spirit converted fiery John, it was not 
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merely that a soul was saved from death. That work 
meant giving to Jesus a beloved disciple; giving to 
the world the intelligence that “God is a Spirit,” 
that “God is light,” that “God is love ;” giving to the 
ages and eternities to come all the inspiration that 
come from his character and writings. 

When the Spirit shot the arrow of conviction 
through the hearts of Wesley and Whitefield, like 
binary stars they shone out over the Churches: 
they started evangelistic forces that have influenced 
millions for good. And there is not a minister of God 
before me but becomes the centre of an influence, 
the ever-widening circumference of which is telling 
the greatness of this work of God. 

Grand as is the Spirit’s work, that which kindles 
the heart is the condescending sympathy of that 
Spirit to the lowliest possible conditions. A strong- 
minded New England mother determined that her 
son should form his own religious views. ‘The names 
of Jesus, Saviour, Heaven had never been spoken in 
his ears. The boy of six sickened and lay dying. 
The anguished mother awoke to her folly. As she 
watched her dying boy, he opened his eyes and said, 
“Mother, what country is that I see, beyond the higl. 
mountains?” The mother said, “My son, there are 
no high mountains, you are with us, here in the 
room.” But the boy insisted that he saw a beautiful 
country, where little ones were calling him to come, 
and appealingly cried, “ Oh, won’t you help me over 
the high mountains?” They sought to comfort him, 
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when turning with more than mortal brightness in 
his eyes, he said, “ Mother, mother, don’t be afraid, 
the strong man has come to carry me over the high 
mountains,” and he was gone. Ah, the Spirit was 
there to tell to that young heart of a Deliverer, 
though he knew not the name. In the light of the 
Spirit’s all-comprehending work, who is not ready to 
exclaim, “Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through 
thy work: I will triumph in the works of thy hands.” 
Have confidence, ye ministers, in the work of the 
Holy Ghost. He is ever working before you. 

V. Works of God—Work of Providence wm the 
Development of the Church. No study is more worthy 
the Christian student than to trace the footprints of 
God on the line of history. “ How great and marvel- 
lous are thy works, Lord God Almighty.” Not more 
difficult is it to stem Niagara, stop the tides, or hold 
the sun, than it is to control the mighty nationalities 
of earth. Yet ever and anon we see that God brings 
out leaders who shape the movements of nations so 
that they work out His purposes. 

I will not stop to speak of the deliverance from 
Egypt, or the return from the Babylonish captivity, 
but Task you to look at the footprints of God as 
seen in the post-advent history of the Church. When 
God would give forth truth and formulate it into 
symbols that will endure while the Church lives, He 
built up that wondrous Greek language, to which all 
ages look as the finest vehicle for the articulation of 
spiritual thought, and with this gave that Greek 
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intellect which has defined forever the fundamentals 
of our faith. When God would break down the old 
civilizations, He massed the vandal hordes in the 
German forests and fired them with an inspiration 
that is the unsolved problem of all historians, and 
launched them against the power of Rome, so that the 
highways which she had built up over the continents 
to perpetuate her dominion, became the highways 
for the spread of the Gospel. When God would break 
down the fetters of Feudalism, when He would bring 
nations together as the first-fruits of a coming brother- 
hood of the race, the watchword that woke Europe 
into enthusiasm and brought the age of the crusade, 
was the rescue of the sepulchre from the infidels. 
When God would develop the highest, broadest and, 
perhaps, ultimate form of Christian civilization, He 
impelled Columbus and Cartier westward over un- 
known seas to plant the Cross of Christianity on this 
continent. And now, when distance is being anni- 
hilated, and the time is coming when a single voice 
will whisper around the world ; when forces of nature 
are being let loose, who can doubt that God is work- 
ing for the development and coming glory of the 
Church 2. What shall result from this Divine work- 
ing? What shall we soon hear? One song shall 
employ all nations: 


“‘ Worthy the Lamb that died, they ery, 
For he was slain for us.” 


Animated by this prospect, we exclaim, “Thou, 
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Lord, hast made me glad through thy work: I will 
triumph in the works of thy hands.” Brethren, have 
confidence; we seem in the minority, but if God be 
for us, as He is, the majority is on our side in His 
work. 

VI. Works of God—Work of Consummation. Out 
of all the symbolizings of Scripture, none convey to 
us a higher conception of that dwelling-place to 
which we hope to go, than the statement of Paul 
that “God hath prepared for them a city.” The 
grandest productions of man on this earth are cities. 
They are the expression of all that the intellect and 
skill of man can devise and execute —Caleutta on the 
Ganges ; Stamboul on the Dardanelles; Rome on the 
Tiber: Florence on the Arno; Paris on the Seine; 
London on the Thames, the golden gateway of the 
continent. Here wealth has concentrated in sumptu- 
ous palaces and architectural glory ; in the rush and 
thunder of commerce; in the culminating of social 
refinement; in the gathering of all resources to 
minister to man. Hf such be the splendor which 
hangs about the cities which have been built by man, 
what shall be said of the city whose Builder and 
Maker is God? ‘Those apocalyptic texts which, as 
one has said, seem to have fallen from the sky like 
fragments from the jasper walls and golden pavement 
of the city of God, and which flash before our eyes 
with a blinding refulgence, do not tell us too much of 
that heavenly city. No, we are well assured that 
God, who poured out the wealth of His divinity to 
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redeem, will, in His provision for our great future, 
transcend all that tongue can utter or heart conceive. 
Cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces of heavenly 
splendor will be there; but that object which, above 
all others, will wake the immortal song of the re- 
deemed, will be, “The Lamb in the midst of the 
throne and of the city.” Oh, the beatitude of that 
city, where the gates shall be open night and day! 
Shades of the departed that have gone from our 
midst, can ye not come back and tell us of your bliss ? 
But, no, we need you not. God hath told us in words 
which our own poet Burns could not read without 
tears, “They shall hunger no more—neither thirst 
any more—there shall be no more death—neither 
shall there be any more pain—but the throne of God 
and of the Lamb shall be in it—and they shall reign 
for ever and ever.” Captain of our salvation, whose 
magnificent titles are the Resurrection and the Life, 
to thee we commit our souls and bodies, in the sure 
and certain hope that thou hast prepared for us a 
city, for “Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through 
thy work: I will triumph in the works of thy 
hands.” 

And now, does the contemplation of God’s work 
wake you to gladness and triumph? The Son of God 
hath said, “He that is not for me,” that is, in sym- 
pathy with my work, “is against me.” Against God! 
Against His work! “ Let the potsherds strive with 
the potsherds, but woe unto him that striveth with 
his maker.” Haste you to ground the weapons of 
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your rebellion. “Behold, I come quickly.” What 
you do, you must do soon, or leave undone forever. 

And now, ye ministers of God, what are ye but 
workers together with God; builders of the great 
temples of humanity—temples whose turret-heights 
reach high as thoughts can rise; temples whose 
gorgeous adorning is only limited by unbounded 
powers of imagination ; temples redolent with incense 
of thanksgiving ; temples vocal with melodies forever. 
Oh, to be consecrated to this great work! Oh, to say 
with the apostle, “None of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto me, so that I may 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry which I 
have received of the Lord Jesus.” Amen. 


THE UNCHANGEABLE PRIEST— 
THE: GLORY OF THE 
LATTER HOUSE. 


“The glory of this latter house shall be greater than of the 
former, saith the Lord of hosts: and in this place will I give peace, 
saith the Lord of hosts.”—Haceat ii. 9. 

“*But this man, because he continueth ever, hath an unchange- 
able priesthood. Wherefore he is able also to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.” —HEB. vii. 24, 25. 


You will observe that these two impressive and 
classical passages are the complement and endorsation 
of each other. What the prophetic text affirms, that 
the apostolic illustrates and confirms. Let us enter 
this great temple of truth ; let us put off the shoes of 
secular thought from off our feet, and in reverential 
and devout spirit contemplate the greater glory of 
the latter house, or spiritual Christianity, in three 
particulars. 

I. The greater glory of the latter house is seen vn 
its higher conception of man’s sprritual nature and 
need of salvation. Nothing is more astonishing than 
the fact that when the intelligence of man is, with 
imperious authority, compelling universal Nature to 
reveal her innermost secrets, that same intelligence 
in a Huxley or a Frederic Harrison seems eager to 
proclaim its own degradation, as child of the dust, 
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without adequate destiny, blossoming like the flower 
for a day, and then fading out forever. 

Now, it is evident that such a view of our man- 
hood at once strikes down the entire superstructure 
of redemption, since it is forever unthinkable that 
God would interpose on behalf of a creature, whose 
only future is like that of the fluttering bird singing 
out its little day and then perishing in an utter 
extinction. The very foundation of redemption rests 
on the intrinsic preciousness of man—an axiomatic 
truth this of all Scripture. Go back to the times of 
Israel’s crowned and kingly singer. Standing amid the 
grandeur of the midnight hour, he exclaims, “ When 
I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained, what 
is man(what must be the value of man) that thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of man that thou visitest 
him.” This testimony of the Psalmist has even a 
higher significance in our times. David's heavens are 
not our heavens. David saw through the natural 
eye but a fragment of what we now behold by 
the instrumentations of science. Yet with David’s 
heavens multiplied a million-fold, we can still with 
him exclaim, “What must be the value of man, 
that thou art mindful of him, and that thou hast set 
thy heart upon him.” 

Now, what constitutes this preciousness of man ? 
It can only be found in the fact that he bears the 
Divine impress. He was made in the image of God, 
and I ask you to contemplate this image as expressed 
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in some of the attributes of our spiritual nature. 
Attributes of Spirit !. Take the powers and properties 
of mind. We select but one, its indefinite capacity of 
out-reaching thought. I see a tremulous man stand- 
ing on this planet, this fragment of the universe. As 
he looks up into the immensities, there comes in on 
the retina of the eye light that has been on its flight 
for ten thousand years, travelling at the rate of ten 
million miles every minute of the time. Before the 
thought, all arithmetic bows its head and calculation 
folds its weary wings in its effort to track out the 
pathway of that light into the star-depths from 
whence it has come; but when calculation has grown 
weary, reason takes up the burden; having demon- 
strated the unity of matter and its law everywhere, 
it presses onward in thought to the very outposts of 
God’s creation, while imagination, the mind’s creative 
artist, the mind’s prodigal wanderer in its elastic 
power, sweeps out over abyss beyond abyss, until it 
ascends and compasses the very throne of the Infinite 
and Father-God. There is not a being on earth, not 
an angel in heaven, not even God himself, who has 
limited the adventurous pioneer in his search after 
ultimate truth. It is this all-comprehending power 
of mind which practically touches the sea of the 
Infinite, and justifies the transcendental poet when 
he sings : 
‘<T am owner of all the sphere, 
Of the seven stars and the solar year, 


Of Czesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 
Of divinest heart and Shakespeare’s strain.” 
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And tell me what must be the value of your mind 
with possibilities such as these. 

Attributes of Spirit! Take the powers of emotion. 
Out of the manifold, we select but one, the property 
of love—queen of all the graces. Love is the passion 
of self-giving, freely breaking its alabaster box of 
most fragrant service. What tenderness hangs about 
that love, which came to us in the haleyon days of 
childhood; love, which for us knew no weariness in 
midnight vigil, nor sacrifice in its winsome gifts; 
love, which, when its step grew weary with age, was 
wont to sit with misty eyes and watch our footfalls 
on the floor, dewing the cheek at the thought that it 
( could serve no longer. Oh, this lingering dream of a 
mother-love! How it gilds for us the ever-vanished 
_ past. 

But, from the tenderness we turn to the sublimity 
of this queenly grace. What are the grandest works 
of God? You say, continents, planets, suns, systems ? 
The grandest creation is that which you have never 
seen, can never touch. It is the invisible ether, which 
bears up the wings of light; which holds in its hands 
the chains of gravitation, binding interstellar systems 
together ; which carries worlds in its arms like a 
foster-mother; which is above all, beneath all, and 
filling all—this is God’s greatest creation. Now, what 
this unseen ether is in the realm of matter, this 
unseen love is in the realm of the Spirit. The love 
of the parent encircles the family; the love of the 
pastor, like another Wesley, cries out, “The world is 
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my parish;” the love of the saint reaches up to angelic 
principalities and powers, and to every creature God 
hath made; the love seraphic compasses the infinite, 
so that he that dwelleth in love, God dwelleth in 
him. And tell me what must be the value of your 
emotional being, with possibilities for love like these 
attributes of Spirit! ‘ 

Take the powers of moral being. Here we again 
select but one, and that is the authority of conscience. 
When the hyena springs upon the African child in 
the jungle and devours it, there is no cruelty, no 
murder, no moral action possible in the hyena nature, 
and this is the impassable chasm between the animal 
and the man, which no Darwinianism can ever bridge. 
The universal conscience, the sense of right and 
wrong, is God’s vice-regent in the soul of man. Con- 
science links earth with heaven, the highest seraph 
with the lowliest man. Conscience is a creator; it 
can build a home celestial or excavate a hell. Con- 
science holds in its keeping angelic raptures or the 
terror of rage, remorse and despair. O Conscience 
reconciled! Nestling near the heart like a sweet bird 
of peace, with thee “ills have no weight, and tears no 
bitterness.” King’s daughter art thou, making all 
glorious within. 

And then look at the culminating attribute of our 
being. “Immortality, unthinkable as God is un- 
believable,” writes that child of genius, yet of misery 
and of shame, George Eliot. Immortality! “Isee no 
reason why Harriet Martineau should be continued,” 
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writes that doubting, denying cynic, the woman of 
her time. Immortality! This is the crown jewel of 
our being, which gives transcendence to every other 
attribute. This is the flower which will never fade, 
the light which will never darken, or the being which 
knows no decay; the life which will part company 
with death forever. Immortality, this is man’s nearest 
approach to an absolute perfection in God. 

Oh, the greatness of our nature, disrupted and 
ruined, carrying the eternities in a bosom that ofttimes 
holds a breaking heart —lke a caged eagle conscious 
of powers that demand a grander sphere, beating its 
wings against the bars, a poor prodigal child, a lost 
sheep of ‘the wilderness with its appealing ery, “ Pity 
me, help me.” Eclipse the ight of heaven, rock this 
planet into ruin, let loose the demon of chaos that shall 
crumble the universe into dust, the impending and 
possible loss of one poor waif, one outcast of our 
streets, is a calamity greater far. In the light of all 
this we can see the greater glory of the latter house, 
and understand how the Divine compassion would 
develop, even at an infinite cost, a scheme of redemp- 
tion of salvation for all that come unto God by Him. 

IL The exceeding glory of the latter house is seen in 
the nobility of its method of salvation. It is salvation 
by Priesthood. 

Ist. If we go down to the primal truths of our 
consciousness, we find the law of mediation, priestly 
mediation, between God and man as the felt neces- 
sity of our moral being. From the Brahmins of 
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Benares in the far east to Algonquin Indians in \ 
remotest west, a mediator in form of priest, necro- | 
mancer or magic healer is universally recognized. / 
Never did the detiant apostle of agnosticism, Herbert 
Spencer, utter a more unworthy thought than when 
he attributed the intuitional idea of a God and of 
priestly mediation to the affrighted and _ surfeited 
dream of a prehistoric savage. With the effulgent 
opening of direct revelation, mediation stands as the 
pular that upholds the moral and material universe. 
It is the scarlet thread that binds the two testaments 
together. For a right understanding of this priestly or 
mediatorial office, we must apprehend the nature of 
the ancient tabernacle—the tabernacle of God. Go, 
stand beneath the shadow of Sinai; go, mark out an 
oblong area on the desert sand, forty-five feet in length 
by fifteen feet in breadth. Set up your beams and 
boards of acacia wood in their sockets of silver. Bind 
them together with bands of gold, throw over the struc- 
ture the threefold curtaining of blue, of white and of 
red. Plant your five golden pillars at the eastern and 
only portal. Festoon its interior with tapestries figured 
with the palm entwined with the cherubim. Then 
thirty feet from the portal hang your veil of brillant 
blue, separating the holy place from the holiest of 
all, and you have the house of the Lord. I pass over 
the veiled Christianity, symbolized by the’ golden 
furniture of the holy place, and would fix the mind 
on the three salient and essential points connected 


with this tabernacle. 
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In the Holy of holies, there is the ark of the cove- 
nant. What mystery, what majesty and mercy 
cluster about this ark! Only a small and simple 
chest of fragrant wood. Within this ark were the 
two tables recording the eternal moral law, written 
by the finger of God: symbols these of the severities 
of justice and the thunders of penalty. Covering this 
ark and the law was the golden lid, known as the 
mercy-seat, and on either side were the golden cheru- 
bim, winged and stooping, with eyes fixed on the 
atoning blood-drops on the golden slab, while from 
the mercy-seat there flamed up the Shekinah, the 
mystic presence of the Divine, flashing in the face 
of the cherubim, filling the holy place with the glory 
of God. 

Yonder, in the outer court, stands the representative 
sinner afar off. The vengeance of broken law forbids 
his approach to the holy place to catch the radiance 
of the Shekinah, the smile of God. Behold and see 
the Divine expedient! Between him and that law 
there rises a brazen altar outside the portal of the 
tabernacle, beside which stands the high-priest. He 
takes the offering provided for the sinner, he catches 
the life-blood of that victim in a golden vessel, carries 
it behind the veil, and sprinkles that blood upon the 
mercy-seat. The flashing of the Shekinah tells of 
Divine approval. He returns to the congregation, 
amid songs and rejoicings, and pronounces the triune 
benediction of peace, reconciling the sinner to God. 
These great Aaronic symbols constitute the glory of 
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the former house. What are their Christian analogues 
which reveal the higher glory of the latter? They 
point us to a royal priest, Divine yet human, of nobler 
name—a priest who offered himself a sacrifice on 
earth, and for us intercedes in heaven. They point 
us to a grander tabernacle. 

Poetic genius in its sacred mood delights to picture 
this universe as the great tabernacle, with mountains 
for its altar, the jasper seas for its lavers, the sky 
its covering of blue, its incense the breath of morn, 
while the very throne-chamber of the Infinite is its 
Holy of holies. All this may be poetic, but it falls 
infinitely short of the Divine reality. The Christian 
tabernacle is a spiritual temple. Here stands the 
race of sinners in the outer court; there in the heavens 
is the Holy of holies, where is throned the majesty 
of rectoral justice in the Divine, surmounted by the 
mercy-seat of infinite love. Between that justice and 
the sinner I see the everlasting High Priest; I see the 
altar of the cross arise; I see Him lay himself upon 
that altar. Awake, O Sword, against the Man that is 
thy fellow, and smite the Shepherd! That sword of 
justice smote Him, and smote Him from Gethsemane 
to Calvary, until it fell at the foot of the cross, 
hushed and forever pacified. And now the everlast- 
ing High Priest, from the elevation of the cross, 
stretches out the hand of propitiation and grasps the 
hand of Divine justice, from which the sword has 
fallen, while, reaching out the other hand of expiation 
and self-sacrificing love, He grasps that of the sinner, 
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and thus having made peace by the cross, He unites 
God and man in the bonds of reconciliation. 

I have followed in the wake of the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness and the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday ; I have seen the thunderstorm burst over 
the mountain-brow, and by its lightnings rend the 
rocks and break its waving forests. Grim-visaged 
war, with its blood-red testament of death, has in 
our time done its worst; but neither in one nor all 
of these have we such an expression of terrible ven- 
geance aS when justice exhausted its demands on 
the cross. Nor shall the eternities ever disclose a 
grander revelation of self-sacrificing love. 

In the magnificent Dresden gallery of art, there 
hang two pictures of the crucifixion, executed by 
Rubens and VanDyke. On the canvas of Rubens, 
there is the cross and the victim tragically portrayed, 
but around and over the cross there are hovering 
angels, so etherealized, so Divine in their beauty, so 
full of wondering sympathy in every look, that the 
victim is forgotten in admiration of the angels. On 
the canvas of VanDyke, the scene is laid in the ninth 
hour, when darkness was over all the land. The 
cross and the Sufferer are wrapt in the silence and 
solitude of the atoning hour; all is august and solemn 
in its tragic majesty. Once seen, it is a memory and 
a hope forever. 

Let the rationalistic sceptics criticise and deride 
our doctrine of the cross if they will. We recumb 
our spirits upon it as the one rest of the heart in life, 
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the one hope that transcends the heavens. Oh, this 
cross of Christ! It is the language of heaven trans- 
lated into the dialect of earth, telling of mercy for all. 


““Mercy, immense and free, 
For oh, my God, it found out me!” 


2nd. But the priesthood of Christ implied not only 
sacrifice on earth in the past, but intercession in the 
present. Our Christianity is justly called a historical 
religion, but it is not alone a tradition of the dead 
and vanished past. The miracles of Christ were not 
all accomplished in Judea. He is achieving higher 
miracles of grace this day in Montreal. In all true 
churches, the spiritually dead are being quickened, 
the spiritually blind are receiving sight, the spiritually 
possessed are being exorcised of devils, and He is as 
truly saying, “Thy sins be forgiven thee,” as when 
He whispered it in olden times. Nor did His priestly 
work terminate sixty generations ago. Ring out the 
words, “Jesus lives, lives to-day, He lives to save.” 

Beyond the empyrean heavens, in the heaven of 
heavens—ah! who shall tell where ?—there stands 
the humanity of Jesus, our Elder Brother, guised as 
the Lamb, in the midst of the throne, with vesture 
dipped in blood. He bears the meritorious scars of 
conflict, that with the mute eloquence of heaven seem 
to say, “For the sake of what I have suffered to 
magnify the law and make it honorable, let mercy be 
shown to my sinning, suffering, but repentant brother 
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—man.” And the Paracletos prevails, “for him the 
Father heareth alway.” 

In Carlyle’s beautiful “ Life of Sterling,” he frankly 
acknowledges that the character of Jesus awakened 
in him no enthusiasm. It was too gentle and feminine 


in its caste. That great, colossal, fiery intellect missed 

| the profound, the beneficent idea that it was His 
| gentleness which made Him great and has given the 
“name of Jesus an ascendence forever more. 


What is the heart of Christ? It is a vast metrop- 
olis of tenderest sympathy. To this great centre, the 
anguished nerves, like telephonic wires, come from 
myriads of breaking hearts, and from this heart of 
sympathy there is whispered back the sweet resultant 
of blessed intercession; sweet as the bugle call of 
hope to the lost on the mountains ; sweet as the joy- . 
song of Spring when she garlands the ruins with 
beauty. 

Forever is it true that the world’s hope, the world’s 
great balm for sorrow, the world’s joy is found in 
the ever-living—living when the loved have left our 
side to come no more—ever-interceding this hour and 
every hour—-the ever-interceding High Priest of God. 

See you here the argument of our text for salvation 
by priesthood? This man held all power in heaven 
and on earth, and yet, if this man had been nothing 
more than the omnipotent Son of God, He could not 
have met one demand of the Father, He could not 
have saved an individual soul. 

How shall what Milton calls “the unconquerable 
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will,” be won to the loyalty of a regenerate life? By 
power? I say, never! How shall the best love of 
the heart be won to the Holy? By command? You 
cannot compel love. There is only one power in the 
known universe that can awaken loyalty and love, 
and that is the spectacle of ‘self-sacrificing love .in 
Christ applied by the Holy Ghost. All this have I 
seen under the sun. I have seen the soul of beauty, 
purity and sweetness cling to the man that shattered 
her fortune, wrecked her hopes and broke her heart; 
yet, as the drunkard, villain, outcast, leper descended 
to the depths of festering infamy, her love flamed 
into an ever-increasing strength, stronger than death, 
which many waters could not quench, neither could 
the floods drown. And so the tremendous and 
mysterious advent of sin drew out the clinging, 
flaming compassion of Jesus in a way it could never 
otherwise have been known, and there it stands as a 
mighty lodestone to draw men’s love to himself, 
and “I, if I be lifted up shall draw all men unto me.” 
Able to save. 

Ill. Lhe greater glory of the latter house is found 
in the measure of its salvation. “Able to save to 
the uttermost.” Uttermost: this is a term of super- 
lative degree, beyond which you can never pass. 

Ist. Observe, our High Priest is able to save to the 
uttermost of desperate guilt. I turn to that Julian, 
the apostate of the Jewish throne, Manasseh. Amid 
heaven’s clearest light, he was the avenging patron of 
idolatry. With blasphemous sacrilege, he threw down 
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the altars of God, and with murderous hands he slew 
the priests of the Most High. Can the blood of the 
Lamb avail for this Nero of a former age? In 
captivity, in darkness, in the dungeon with blood- 
stains on his conscience, weeping, mercy found him 
out, and the pardoned Manasseh sings to-day his 
jubilee of praise, as a brand plucked out of the 
burning. 

You remember the Master’s commission to the 
apostles, “Go, preach my gospel, beginning at Jeru- 
salem.” How astonishing is this! We would have 
supposed the commission would have been this, “Go 
everywhere and preach, but come not nigh to Jeru- 
salem. They have murdered my prophets, rejected 
my messengers, and filled up their cup of iniquity by 
crucifying the Lord of glory. Go everywhere, only 
come not nigh Jerusalem.” 

Instead of this, however, it was, “Go, but begin at 
Jerusalem,” as if He had said, “ Let those who smote 
the rock, first drink of its lving waters; let those 
who shed my blood, first feel its healing virtue, and 
if you meet the man that thrust the spear into my 
side, tell him there is a nearer way to my heart; if 
he will but come, I will cherish him in the bosom he 
has wounded, and my blood shall be atonement for 
his sin in shedding it.” 

Faithful to their commission, the apostles took their 
stand on the day of Pentecost, not far from Calvary, 
and three thousand were converted. So that amongst 
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the first members of the Christian Church were the 
murderers of our Lord. 

“Thou art the man,” thundered the prophet, and 
lo, the royal apostate, liar, adulterer, murderer, stands 
convicted, and penitent cries, “Have mercy on me, 
my sin—the ghost of the murdered Uriah—is ever 
before me.” Is there merey? What strain is that I 
hear from the upper skies? “He has taken my feet 
out of the mire and the clay,” and “hath put a new 
song in my mouth, a song of salvation forever.” Oh, 
the compassion and mercy of Jesus! Let a man be a 
desperado in crime, deflowered of every virtue, sin- 
saturated in wickedness, let hell open to receive, yet 
the repentant sinner can never pass beyond the ability 
of Christ to save. 

2nd. Again, our High Priest is able to save unto 
the uttermost of ecstatic holiness. Descending to the 
Maritime Provinces some years ago, a simple accident 
detained me at a wayside inn. As I stepped out of 
the cars, the night was dark; a drizzling rain was 
falling, the dismal wind was howling. All was drear 
and obscure. But on the early morn a scene of ex- 
quisite beauty burst upon the vision. The sun was 
in the eastern heavens, the mists hung like turbans 
on the mountain peaks. The autumnal tints lingered 
and garnished the foliage into splendor. The flitting 
clouds, as they passed, flung their shadows like skip- 
ping lambs upon the hills, while the entire scene was 
reflected in the passive waters of the Restigouche, as 
it calmly flowed on to the bay. The night—that is, 
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Nature, dark, dismal, limited ; the morn—that is, the 
light of God, “the light that never was on sea or 
shore ;” light that eye has never seen, or heart con- 
ceived ; light opening the mind to higher conceptions 
of truth than nature eer can give. A translation 
from darkness into light. 

Who art thou, strangely sweet and aged man, 
whose look is tenderness, whose expression is peace, 
and whose voice is like the zephyr that fans thy Fijian 
Isle? “That man,” said the missionary narrator to 
the speaker, “was some thirty years ago the terror of 
the king’s palace. On the occasion of a banquet an 
attendant slave displeased him. Ina frenzy he struck 
her arm with a club, severing it from the body, and 
demanded that she should devour her own arm. She 
fainting from excess of pain, he himself became the 
cannibal in his rage. But the Gospel of salvation 
came with the power of the Holy Ghost to that man, 
the tiger became the lamb, the devil incarnate became 
the angel of the island. And now,” said the mission- 
ary, “wherever there is sickness or sorrow, or a 
weary heart, this man is there to pour consolation 
into the wounded spirit.” It was translation from 
darkness to light, from Satan to God. It was the 
beauty of holiness. 

Oh, this holiness! It is not an emasculating process 
that reduces the man to a psalm-singing nonentity. 
Holiness! Carry it to the kitchen, it lifts the maid. 
Carry it to the workshop, it elevates the mechanic. 
Carry it to the merchant, it gives integrity. Carry 
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it to the rulers, it abolishes the sham statesmanship + 
of expediency. Carry it to the thinker, it plumes his 
wings for loftier flight, and still its march is upwards. 

Lone isle of the Cyclades, with thy bleak Patmos- 
ian heights, canst thou not bring back thy wondrous 
exile, whose great prophetic soul was carried to 
heights of heavenly revelation, unreached by fellow- 
man? He comes to us, he stands and speaks, “ Now, 
are we the sons of God ”—oh, joy unspeakable—“ it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be”—we wait 
expectant—“but this we know, that when He shall 
appear”—our hope takes wing—‘“we shall be like 
Him ”—oh, the rapture, ike Him in body, in spirit 
and in holiness—“for we shall see Him as He is.” 
This beatific vision of the Triune in Christ shall 
carry the finite in eternal progression towards the 
infinitude of God. We shall be like Him. This is 
the sign manual that He is able to save. 

3rd. And then once again and finally. He is able to 
save to the uttermost, that is, along the eternal years. 
In the city of Glasgow, an eminent and Christian 
physician lay dying. Friends beloved whispered, “ He 
is gone.” At that moment the medical attendant 
moistened his lips with an elixir, when he revived. 
Opening his eyes, he exclaimed, “Am I yet here! I 
thought I was in heaven.” When asked how he felt 
when he seemed to be passing away, “Felt,” said the 
dying man, “I felt in a rapture, I felt He was able to 


save to the uttermost.” 
Out of the dust we shall be resurrected by the 
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power of Him who is the Resurrection and the Life. 
Along the eternities we shall go, I trust, with many 
of those who worshipped with us in the former house, 
and with many of those who shall be perfected in 
grace in this temple which we this day open, and 
the inspiration of the eternal years shall be that the 
Lamb Himself will lead us to fountains of living 
waters of refreshing, while under His guidance we 
shall ascend into the realms of a grander being, that 
shall widen and widen forever more. 

When Handel, the genius of music, was completing 
his great Oratorio of the Messiah, sitting before his 
instrument he was observed to kindle into a sublime 
rapture, as if a vision opened before him. Striking 
the note, he burst into tears, and with quivering voice 
began to sing, 

“He shall reign, Hallelujah. 
He shall reign, Hallelujalf, Hallelujah. 
He shall reign, Hallelujah, Hallelujah, Hallelujah. 
He shall reign, for ever and ever, Hallelujah.” 

King of saints, able to save unto the uttermost ! 

Behold the tabernacle of God is with man. The 
merey-seat is here, the altar of the cross is here. Let 
us come to the mercy-seat by the cross. This day 
shall never be forgotten. Let it be signalized by sur- 
rendering yourselves to Christ. As the glory of this 
latter house transcends the former in architectural 
splendor, so may it in spiritual result exceed that of 
the former, glorious as it was, that the generations 
yet unborn may rise up and call it blessed. 


PAUL, OUR EXAMPLE. 


“This one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” —PHILIPPIANS iii. 13, 14. 


THESE words are the expression of one who was 
not only a man and a brother, but a renowned apostle 
of God, throned in a historic greatness which admits 
of no rival claim. ‘True greatness, in which intrinsic 
manhood flowers into noblest individual excellence, 
adorning the highways of history—true greatness is 
never sporadic, springing up, as in a night, but is 
ever the result of long accumulating conditions with- 
out, and aggressive powers within, the man. 

It demanded the skilled’ and classic drama of the 
Greek, the tragic tales and cantatas of medizval times, 
the rude ideal of the olden Saxon, to empower the 
Bard of Avon to weave his crown of honor in those 
subtle fancies of the brain, which stand undimmed 
by age, by time left unimpaired. It was the reverent 
research of ancient seekers, the unveiling gaze of him 
who cried, “It moves!” the deep analysis of the Leon- 
ardos, that lined the path along which Newtonian 
intellect advanced to its goal, as expositor of law for 
the universe. There can be no doubt that but for 
the undaunted witness of early confessors, on whose 


martyr brows the fiery flame could write no epitaph 
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of fear, we had never known the man, the reformer, 
whose words shook the continent, whose pen was 
terrible as an army with banners. In like manner, 
the heroic faith of patriarch, the deep significance of 
priestly sacrifice, the exultant sweep of prophetic 
vision, the pathetic yearning of Jews of the Interval, 
all find their consummation in him who is crowned 
as their final exponent for all time. 

And now, combined with these, what were the 
inner powers which evolved this grandest type of 
consecrated manhood on which the bending heavens 
ever looked down? It is the old tale of the Olym- 
piads. There is the trained and stripped athlete, with 
eye fixed upon the goal, and deep intent in every 
feature. With strained muscle and eager, bending 
form on flying feet, he cries, “This one thing I do, 
renouncing the past, I press toward the mark.” 

Singleness of aim, persistency of purpose, were the 
forces which, under God, gave to the Church and the 
world this first of the apostle band. “ Brethren,’ he 
says, “be imitators together of us and mark them 
which so walk, as ye have them for an ensample.” 

Our subject is the example of Paul. 

I. We may clavm for the youthful Saul of Tarsus 
the sentiment of our text, “This one thing I do, I 
press toward the mark for the prize.” What prize? 
A place wm the Sanhedrim, and better far. 

Tarsus! The very name proclaims our manhood’s 
dignity. The standard of all value on this earth is 
found in the intelligence of man. What are your 
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silver and gold, your treasures of artistic skill, your 
scenes which soften into beauty or ascend to the 
sublime, your places with immortal memories? Take 
spirit from off this planet, and what have we? Only 
hieroglyphics without an interpreter. It was the 
advent of this Saul, son of an exile Jew, driven hither 
by the oppression of Antiochus the Brilliant or his 
' successors, which has redeemed the name of Tarsus 
from oblivion, and surrounded it with imperishable 
lustre. This Cilician city was founded on a plain 
that rolled up its flowery fragrance against the bosom 
of the Tauritian mountains, which, in turn, bowed 
their snowy heads and rained their grateful tears, 
diffusing fertility over the land. Caravans from the 
Orient and fleets from the Occident poured out their 
wealth of manhood and treasure here. Here the 
Greek language and literature were taught with a 
mastery that rivalled Athens itself. Here was ex- 
pounded the deep philosophy of that Roman law 
which still holds empire over our ministries of justice. 
While here, the schools of eloquence revealed a style 
and finish which left their impress on the most cul- 
tured cities of the age. 

And now, plant a gifted and impetuous nature in 
such a centre, with its throbbings of social and intel- 
lectual life, and what possibilities may you not 
predicate of his future? “This one thing I do,” and 
Saul masters the marvels of Hellenic literature. Of 
what avail was this to a Jewish boy? Behold, he 
shall yet handle the Greek poets on the very Areo- 
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pagus to vindicate the fatherhood of God. “This one 
thing I do,” and the philosophies of Roman law 
uncover their secrets before him. Of what avail was 
this to the son of the oppressed? Behold, he, a 
prisoner, shall with legal skill confound the Roman 
officer, assert his citizenship, and win opportunities of 
service for the Master Divine. “This one thing I do,” 
and his tongue is trained alike to the whispering 
cadences and rolling periods of impassioned eloquence. 
Of what avail is this? Behold, he shall stand before 
governors and kings, and by the splendor of his 
rhetoric and the thunder of his appeal, smite a Felix 
with trembling and almost persuade an Agrippa to 
become a Christian ! 

Who that hears this tale of the youth of Tarsus, 
_ sees not the lesson? Ye young men and ministers of 
God, gather, hoard with miser care every fragment of 
beneficial knowledge, for the time will come when 
_ you may transform it into an argument for God. 

But the ideals of Saul were not to be realized amid 
the limitations of Tarsus; Jerusalem was his goal. I 
have thought of the wealth of sympathy in Saul’s 
nature, and have asked, with such a son, what must 
have been the mother? I have thought of him, who 
mingled his tears at parting with the elders of 
Ephesus by the sounding sea, and have asked, what 
has been the strain on his young heart when he 
gazed on his mother for the last time? Ah! ye that, 
like the speaker, have looked amid blinding tears 
into the face of a mother that you would see no more, 
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ye can understand the imperious power which urged 
that young man forward. “This one thing I do.” The 
Levantine waves are braved, the brigands of the 
mountains are faced, the feet of Gamaliel are reached. 
With an insatiable thirst he absorbed into his intel- 
lectual beg the resources of the Hebrew scriptures 
and Rabbinical literature. Gifted with a plenitude of 
manhood, with a resolve that laughed defiance in the 
face of difficulty, and a fiery zeal that devoured 
opposing forces, he reached the goal and grasped, says 
Farrar, the prize of his aspiration—a place in the 
Sanhedrim. Aspiration! Of all sublime problems 
in this universe, I think the divinest is that of human 
aspiration. I see the Greek artist, who holds the 
secret of the chisel, as he seeks to impress on the 
marble his ideals which lie hidden in the curves of 
perfect beauty; but though advancing ever, he never 
reaches his ideal. It is ever beyond, away in the 
infinite beauty of God. I see in the times of the 
Renaissance, Raphael, whose kindly genius crowned 
his figures with the Aurora, with heaven in the eye; 
and Angelo, whose works express the intensity of 
despair in striving after the Infinite. They group, 
they line, they color, they leave the ages to admire 
their creative power, yet still, their works, like ship- 
wrecked mariners, all hopeless cry after a coloring 
and a beauty only found in the ideals of God. I 
listen to the masses of Mozart and the rhapsodies of 
Liszt, and as I listen, I feel that there are notes and 
symphonies which can only be touched and interpreted 
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by the hand Divine; while the aspirations of great 
souls to build up a mental and moral manhood point 
to the ideal, throned in the Example Divine. Oh, this 
gospel of our text is a great gospel. It is not a 
gospel of stagnation. It hails every human aspiration. 
It welcomes it. It applauds it. It tells unconscious 
Saul that he was building better than he knew, that 
he was acquiring those transcendent elements of 
character, that would make him a light to lighten, an 
inspiration to inspire on till the heavens shall open 
and time shall be no more. 

II. “ This one thing I do,’ said Paul the converted, 
“TI press toward the mark for the prize.” What 
prize? “ That I may know Him,” that rs, Christ Jesus. 

The supernatural in the Gospel is our Thermopyle 
Pass, which must be held with steadfast purpose or 
all is lost. The coming of God, not by secondary 
causes or helpful culturings, but by direct impact on 
the Spirit, in transforming power, is our citadel of 
hope never to be surrendered. How commanding is 
the demonstration of the Divine in the conversion of 
Saul. Here is a man—a man—a rejector—a reviling 
rejector of Jesus. Here is a frenzied persecutor, on 
whose ears the wail of anguish fell as music, and to 
whose eyes the sight of Christian blood was grateful 
as the orient light. Here is a fiery zealot, whose eal- 
cined nature could witness, with no emotion but 
vengeance, the stoned and mangled Stephen breathe 
out his raptured spirit into the bosom of Jesus. Say, 
what power in the universe can bow that haughty 
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intellect, break defiant will and melt relentless heart 
to clasp with fond embrace its object of intensest hate. 
What power? “At mid-day, O king, I saw a hight 
from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining 
round about me, and IJ heard a voice, saying, Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me, I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest.” Trembling and astonished, the 
conquered but willing captive cries, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” 

If we go back in thought to the times of the 
apostle, and take our stand beneath the shadow of 
the cross, three civilizations surround us, three types 
of intellect direct their searching gaze to that central 
object of the universe—the legal intellect of the 
Roman, the philosophic of the Greek, the traditional 
of the Hebrew. How impressive is the beneficence 
of God in giving to the ages a man, who could, from 
every standpoint, become the experimental expositor 
of the Divine Son. 

Ist. As Roman citizen. I think of Paul as saying, 
“This one thing I do, I press toward the knowledge 
of Christ in His atoning relation to law.” “Law,” 
says Hooker, “Divine law! Her home is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of worlds.” All things 
in heaven and on earth pay homage to her—the least, 
és feeling her care; the greatest, as not exempt from 
her power. Divine law! Honor her, she shall fold 
thee in her arms, gentle as a mother’s love. Renounce 
her, like a fury she shall destroy. In his vision 
at Damascus, the reproachful impeachment, “I am 
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Jesus whom thou persecutest,” flashed like hghtning 
into the conscience of Saul. Oh, tremendous power 
of law to wake remorse. If the poet, in his fancy, 
pictures a Macbeth, a blood-stamed Macbeth, whose 
guilt would incarnadine the ocean, whose foul spirit 
no seas could cleanse, tell me, O Saul, persecutor 
of infinite innocence, what can set thee nght with 
an outraged conscience and an offended God? A 
vision, a dissolving vision, rises before his eyes. 
He sees a cross and a victim evidently set forth; he 
sees a bleeding brow and pierced feet; he sees the 
quivering lips as they whisper, “ Father, forgive,” and 
wail the dirge, “ Forsaken,” that shakes the darkened 
universe. He sees the prophetic scroll above unroll- 
ing, and in characters of living light, reads and 
wonders as he reads, “ Wounded for my transgressions, 
bruised for my iniquities, the chastisement of my 
peace laid upon him; healed by his stripes.” Oh, 
glad Eureka, he has found it—solved the problem of 
the universe. He sees injured and infinite love give 
forth a propitiation, which in mystic ways maintains 
the holiness of God, the honor of law throughout the 
realms of moral being, while it diffuses through the 
conscience the music of gladness and peace that breaks 
upon the heart lke some sweet Christmas chime. 
Rising in the rapture of a sin-forgiven man, standing 
in the consciousness that he was justified before his 
God, his great intellect was let loose in its triumphal 
march of investigation. From his first Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, like rising steps he ascends in his suc- 
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cessive writings tillin the maturity of his logic of \ 
the Romans, he formulates the legal language of all | 
theology, consummates his argument with the chal- 
lenge, “ Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect? It is God that justifieth, who is he that con- 
demneth? It is Christ that died.” 

I have read in one of De Quincey’s essays how 
that when the telescope was defining the outline of 
remotest nebulz, on that profile there were revealed 
the lines of a face of more than earthly beauty, look- 
ing up with appealing gaze to the infinite heights. Its 
upper half expressed pathetic pleading; its lower 
half, anguish and despair, suggesting the thought that 
sorrow and sin may have travelled throughout the 
universe. Asif anticipating that thought, Paul asserts 
that “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
together in pain,” and then rising to the sublime con- 
ception that atonement read a lesson to all worlds, 
he adds, “Now unto principalities and powers in 
heavenly places are made known through the Church 
the manifold wisdom of God” in redemption. Throned 
in the heights of his great deliverance, we understand 
him when he cries, “God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

2nd. But again, as the cultured and philosophic 
Hellenist, Paul says, “This one thing I do, I press to 
the knowledge of Christ in His person and indwelling.” 
The finest instrument of thought which God ever 
vouchsafed to man is found in the cultured intellect 
of the Greek. How searching and subtle its power ! 
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Its philosophies of mind are potent to-day as in the 
times of the Academy and the grove. Now, when 
the mystery of Christ’s life was accomplished and 
His Divine personality began to appear, like as the 
skilled botanist selects his plant, dissects it, traces 
its fibrous folds from uncomely root up to calyx and 
corolla, so this Greek intelligence laid hold of His 
wondrous constitution and subjected it to the most 
searching and fiery analysis. The Ebionite asserted 
that He was only a man; the Gnostic that He was 
only an eonic God in the semblance of man; the 
Nestorian, that He was a double personality, both 
man and God; while Paul, ascending the heights of 
the Divine, proclaimed that Jesus was one Divine- 
human personality, unique and alone in the universe. 
“Whose are the fathers, of whom concerning the 
flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for- 
ever more.” 

But the aspirations of Paul did not rest in mental 
apprehension ; he pressed to the mark for the prize of 
an indwelling Jesus. This truth of Divine indwelling 
has travelled down to us from remote antiquities. 
It was the doctrine of the Arian Vedics, and was a 
primal thought in the Greek mythologies. Not a 
sculptor, not an orator or poet, but held that he might 
be possessed by the gods and feel the true Promethean 
fire to wake his genius and empower for high endea- 
vor. The profoundest truth which can come to the 
intelligence of man is the indwelling of spirit in spirit. 
Tell me of matter, and I can measure it, I can weigh 
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it, I can analyze it and define the relations of one 
body to another. Tell me of spirit, and I am at once 
confronted with the mystery of being. I am conscious 
that I have a body. Daniel the prophet teils me that 
I have a spirit in the midst of my body, that holds 
within it the attributes of all thought and emotion. 
I am told that there are spirits of evil than can enter 
my spirit with malign intent, and touch the very 
fountains of moral life. But oh, divinest and blissful 
mystery, I am assured that Christ can enter and 
throne Himself in my innermost being, and, by a law 
of which we know nothing, my spirit can dwell in 
Christ in grander than Pantheistic sense. Methinks 
I hear a sceptic Nicodemus asking, “How can these 
things be?” ‘Tell me, thou doubting rabbi, how the 
electric tire catches the tones of the human voice and 
carries them through the solid metal, whispering them 
a thousand miles away; or how the hand of Borealis 
shakes and folds his crimson curtain along the north- 
ern sky. ‘Tell me that. Till then, we hold the 
blissful truth of an indwelling Christ. Christ in you. 
This was the watchword of Pauline Christology. “It 
pleased God, who called me, to reveal his Son in me.” 
And what was the evidence of its reality? While the 
erystal grows by aggregations from without, the plant 
and tree grow by a life-power from, within. Now, it 
was this indwelling power of Christ, our life, which 
took hold of the Apostle’s great nature and opened it 
up into a beauty that has enamored the ages. How 
it softens, gentle as girlhood; how it stands undaunted, 
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with no quailing heart, in face of tyrant power; with 
a patience that faileth never; with an outpouring 
fulness of generosity that a frosty ingratitude could 
not arrest; with an abounding consolation that bap- 
tized his suffering life with an abounding bliss. 
Divine indwelling made his tragic history of sorrow 
an excelsior song of perpetual rejoicing. Christ in 
you! Ring it through the ages. This sounds the 
depths of all spiritual phenomena, regenerative, 
sanctifying, and comforting. O lone one, desolated 
perchance by death, not alone art thou when He is 
with you! Ah, weary heart, breaking with a hidden 
anguish, His abiding healeth the broken in heart. 
Ye ministers of God, this abiding will give you unc- 
tion and power, spiritual empire, and victory. That 
I may know Him! 

3rd. Then as the Traditional Hebrew, Paul exclaims, 
“This one thing I do; I press to the knowledge of 
Christ as Messiah, Master, Lord.” I think it is 
/ Matthew Arnold who claims for the Hebrew the 
honor of having given to the world the purest mor- 
| ality, the institution of the family, and the noblest 
\ example of fealty to friends and leader. How mani- 
fest is this Hebrew attribute in the loyalty of Paul 
to his Master. From the hour when heaven opened 
in the vision at Damascus, till the hour of his corona- 
tion at Rome, every throb of his great heart was one 
of loyalty and ever-increasing love to his Lord. Love! 
Love to Christ! It was the root of all his graces and 
the ground of his spiritual temple, “ Rooted and 
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grounded in love.” It lifted him to the realm of con- 
fidence which knew no fear, for “perfect love casteth 
out fear.” It was the armor of his defence—“ the 
breast-plate of faith and love.” It was the bracelet 
that held the other graces in compact, at once a pro- 
tection and a decoration, for “love is the bond of 
perfectness.” It was the power of inspiration that 
attuned his genius to highest endeavor in that im- 
mortal ode and pan song of charity which he sang 
to the Corinthians. O Love! Divinest power in this 
world of woe. Time writes no wrinkle on her brow, 
and age smites with no paralysis of weakness. Where 
she abides is heaven; departing thence is profoundest 
hell. Along the eternities she shall go, holding in her 
hands a cornucopia of blessing, for, says Wesley, 


“ Eternity has nothing better to offer than the highest ) - 


/ 
heaven of Jesus’ love.” “To be able to comprehend 


with all saints and know the love of Christ” was the 
sublime prize after which the apostle aspired. Christ 
in His atonement for justification; Christ in the 
mystery of His person, commanding the adoration of 
His intellect; Christ in His indwelling as the source 
of holiness and consolation; Christ the object of 
loyalty and highest love—Christ was his all and in 
all. We are sometimes told that amid the din of this 
restless and speculative age, there are Eolian voices, 
seductive and charming, leading the thought of the 
age away from Christ and Christianity ; voices of the 
positive philosophy, that tell that man’s highest wor- 
ship is the worship of humanity ; voices that promise 
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rest to the weary in agnostic negation; voices that 
assure of a heaven in the harmonies of art and 
tertiary coloring. Ah, broken cisterns, vanishing 
shadows, fatal dreams! Who will join with the 
speaker in saying, “Thou, O Christ, art all I want,” 
the prize of my high calling to fill the measure of my 
being forever ? 

IIL. “This one thing I do,” cried the apostle, « I 
press toward the mark for the prize of my high call- 
ing.” What prize? “That I may save some.” 

Singleness of aim has ever been the condition of 
great achievement. “This one thing I do,” said the 
mariner of Genoa, and heading his ship through 
unknown seas, he gave a New World to the Old and 
doubled the capacity for the triumph of Christianity. 
“This one thing I do,” said Lockyer, and by his spec- 
trum analysis, he interrogates the hght and commands 
it to tell the secret of all worlds, by revealing the 
elements of which they are composed. “This one 
thing I do,” said Lincoln, and around his bleeding 
brow the nationalities of earth bind the immortelles 
of great achievement in smiting slavery to the dust 
and uplifting forever the genius of liberty. In like 
manner, the enthusiasm of the apostle was concen- 
trated on the accomplishment of one work — the 
redemption of man. What an epitome of all values 
in the universe art thou, 0 Man—man, mineral and 
organized, amenable to the laws of gravitation; man, 
vegetable, demanding water, hght and air; man, born 
like other mammalia and subject to their conditions ; 
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man, crowned with a cerebral sphere that copies 
the circling heavens, and with lustrous eyes that 
reflect the brilliance of the stars; man, marching 
through time and space and all triumphant, springing 
to the contemplation of the archetypes of nature 
of which all things material are but the shadows; 
man, holding the eternities in his being, ruined but 
redeemed, designed to ascend through everlasting ages 
to the beatitudes of God; man—to the great intelli- 
gence of Paul, over all the earth, there was nothing 
so great, so lasting, so precious, so princely, and royal 
as man. “This one thing I do,” that I may redeem 
weeping, dying man. 

How profoundly instructive is it to notice the 
method in which the apostle would compass this great 
work. Like the age in which we live, when men are 
renouncing Moses for Darwin; when material forces 
are regarded as the solution of all mental phenomena 
and “out of nothing, into nothing” is their only 
gospel-so the age of the apostle was one of mental 
disruption and moral decadence.) The saintship of 
the Pharisee was lost in the ritualistic follies of 
the Talmud. The haughty Sadducee had renounced 
faith in resurrection life. The spiritual and pure 
theism of Plato had gone down in the sensual of 
Aristotle. The logic of the Stoic was exchanged for 
the voluptuous and destructive canonics of Epicurus. 
Though universal nature, whose centre is everywhere 
and circumference is nowhere, from farthest star, 
that shines resplendent in the Milky Way, down to 
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the atom cast up by rolling billow, has no voice to 
pronounce the word “annihilation,” yet the homage 
of the age of Paul was directed to that goddess 
’ of Fate, who is represented as snapping her fingers 
against the heavens, crying, “ Let us eat, let us drink, 
let us enjoy life; nothing, nothing is beyond.” 

And how did the Apostle confront this overwhelm- 
ing tide of sensuous materialism? He did not stand 
as the apologist of the Gospel seeking to vindicate its 
truths. Like as God, in the beginning, assumed His 
own existence, so the Apostle everywhere assumed 
the truth of Christianity, and for Corinth, that had 
drunk the cancerous wine of all concupiscence ; and 
for Phrygia, with its barbaric hordes ; and for Athens, 
with its ideals of beauty and its didactic philoso- 
phies; and for Rome, with its majestic imperialism ; 
and for Jerusalem, with her sacred histories—he had 
but one truth, “ We preach Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling-block and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness.” Foolishness? Yes, but truth transcendent 
still, for wide as the world is its command over con- 
science; vast as eternity its expression of love; firm 
as a rock in its foundation; immortal, it shall live 
when rolling years shall cease to move. 

And here I ask you to note how the Apostle 
preaches the Crucified. Not simply as an_ historic 
‘ fact, but as a truth that had wrought itself into his 
deepest consciousness. This empowered the Apostle to 
declare that the truth, which appealed to the intellect, 
had triumphed in the regeneration of his moral being, 
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and hence his ministry was an experimental witness 
in the demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 
And, tell me, what has given power to the ministry 
of the Gospel in every age? Ye fathers, passed into 
the heavens, that braved the ferocity of the debased 
and wasted in the motherland, melting and moulding 
them into the sweetness and beauty of Christian 
discipleship; ye fathers that roamed through the 
forests primeval, and attracted the lone settler, mak- 
ing the wilderness and solitary places glad with the 
songs of the regenerate——what was your power? 
Not that you could sweep the strings of a divine 
eloquence; not that you could incarnate philosophic 
thought in the brilliance of enrapturing diction, but 
that with tears and with tenderness, and with the 
enthusiasm of sublime conviction and soul-penetrating 
force, you could tell the tale of the Crucified. That 
was your power. Oh, that we could as a Church 
recover this power, then would we grasp the prize of 
our high calling, by sweeping multitudes into the 
kingdom of God! Men of Israel, help! 

“This one thing I do.” Like a true master and 
leader, Paul sought to marshal the forces of the 
Church to give permanence and power to his min- 
istry. It is remarkable that out of all the Epistles— 
epistles argumentative and expository ; epistles that| 
breathe the tenderness of a father, and I had almost) 
said the gentleness of a mother; epistles that im4 
peached and stimulated—not one is directed to the 
unconverted, All are for the per fecting of the saints 
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and edifying of the body of Christ. Like as the 
strength of the galvanic instrument is increased by 
every additional jar that is charged, so Paul felt that 
the moral power of the Church would become aggres- 
sive to build the cities of spiritual Judea out of the 
ruined fortresses of sinful Samaria, when every mem- 
ber was made potential by the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. Brethren, you know the truth of this. 

What a sublime spectacle of ministerial consecra- 
tion have we in the example before us! Paul! I 
think of him, his mind replenished with all knowledge, 
his tastes cultured to the perceptions of all beauty. 
He had seen the isles of Greece, like lilies on the sea; 
he had climbed the pine-clad mountains of Cilicia, 
and from their throne of perpetual winter looked 
down on the verdant summer; he had stood before the 
temples the wrecks of which still attract over land and 
sea, to trace their beauties; he had mingled with men 
of every clime, and listened to the raptures of Attic 
eloquence. Seductive forces, wooing him to ease and 
honor and wealth, surrounded him on every hand. 
He renounced them all, never named them in his 
letters. With the ardor of an intense devotion that 
is an ever-increasing wonder, he cries, “This one thing 
I do, forgetting the past, I press toward the mark.” 
Oh, that the mantle of his consecration might fall on 
us! Spirit of burning, baptize us now with fire, with 
cloven tongues, with pentecostal power ! 

IV. “This one thang I do,” savd Paul the aged, “ I 
press toward the mark for the prize.” What prize? 
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“That I may finish my course with joy, and the 
ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus.” 
_ Of all mysteries which overhang this planet, none is 
greater than the mystery of suffering’) This world 
has told to geology its epochs and ages, but it has told 
more—it has proclaimed in almost every rock the 
fact that with the coming of life, there came the 
blood-red tooth and claw of agony and death. But 
the mystery of suffering has not only thrown its 
shadow over the earth preadamite. With the coming 
of intelligence and moral being, it has projected its 
influence along the line of history till like a prophetic 
seroll, it is written within and without, with mourn- 
ing, lamentation and woe. And the mystery deepens 
when we see that it not only touches the criminal, 
but follows and darkens and culminates in the man- 
apostle, who was the apotheosis of every Divine quality 
that has adorned humanity. Mystery of suffering! 
Out of its darkness there shines a light, for is it not 
true that out of suffering there came atonement and 
salvation ? Is it not true that out of suffering there 
came a power which transfigured and glorified the , 
ministry of Paul? Beaten with stripes, with bleed- 
ing back, at Philippi; fighting with beasts at Ephesus ; 
stoned at Lystra; dragged out of the city and left 
for dead. Oh, sufferer, surely thou wilt abandon this 
thy course of life. Abandon it? With flashing eye 
he exclaims, “Abandon it for these light afflictions ? 
Never. The love of Christ constraineth me. This 
one thing I do, I press toward the mark for the prize.” 
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Shipwrecked on a wintry coast, well-nigh perishing, 
with no companions but felons, crouching over a fire, 
surely, Paul, the aged, wrecked in life, thy heart must 
fail thee now. “Fail! None of these things move 
me, neither count I my life dear unto me, so that I 
may finish my course with joy; I press toward the 
mark.” 

The knell of destiny is struck, the apostle has 
bearded the Neronian tiger in his den. There sits 
the monster whose crimes affright the ages; there 
stands the man, bowed and broken, who has conse- 
erated his life to the Master Divine. Be astonished, 
O Heavens, and give ear, O earth. This Magnificent 
in iniquity consigns untainted innocence to the doom 
of a felon’s death. Remanded to the rocky Roman 
dungeon, most terrible on earth, there he sits in its 
dark, dank and dismal gloom. No churches of his 
early love send him greetings now. Friends, cherished 
friends from his Asiatic flock, have forsaken him and 
fled. Not an earthly object of hope lightens his dark- 
ness, the shadows of a seeming failure deepen into 
absolute gloom. Oh, mystery of suffering, mystery 
of God, where is the interpretation? All is lost, 
lost, lost ! (With lonely, vearning heart, he will write 
the last epistle to his well-beloved Timothy) But 
onee, and only once, he alludes to his privation. 
Doubtless, shivering in the chill gloom, he writes, 
“Bring me the cloak, the old cloak that served me 
well, that I may wrap me in its kindly folds.” It is - 
‘the infirmity of age that it too often is anchored in the 
Dead Sea of indelible recollections that break away 
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along the melancholy shore of regretful, remorseful, 
petulant and bitter memories, as seen in a Carlyle. 
But O triumphant grace! Not a trace of such can 
be found in this last of his epistles. The old man in 
his distress becomes a comforter: “Timothy, my son, 
let not your heart be troubled at my desolations; the 
foundation of God standeth sure, the Lord knoweth 
them that are his.” With unquailing heart, he says, 
“JT am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand.” Winged and exultant, he cries, 
“T have fought a good fight, henceforth there is laid 
up for me.” What! Hear the agnostic singer as she 
tells her hope, “Oh, I shall die, yet live again in 
flowers and song and birds and summer skies, and 
sweet remembrances of friends ; my dust atomic shall 
live for aye.” And this is all for her. Hear the 
apostle of God, “ Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown, a crown of righteousness.” The curtain 
drops; the mortal life is ended; the everlasting gates 
are lifted ; the victor has reached the mark and won 
the prize, amid the plaudits of the moral universe 
the crown of righteousness, given by his Lord the 
righteous Judge, is his forever.” 

I thank my God that this is no highly wrought, 
dramatic picture of triumph over desolation and 
death. When Gilbert Haven had almost reached the 
mark, when he was dissolving into death, his jubilant 
soul lighted his countenance as he said, “I find no 
dark river here. It is all light, light forever.” When 
Alfred Cookman was anguished with unutterable 
pain, and had almost grasped the prize, turning, he 
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said in triumph, “Iam sweeping through the gates, 
washed in the blood of the Lamb.” Crowned apostle, 
throned on high, we catch thy generous words, “The 
crown is not only for me, but for all that love his 
appearing.” One by one my aged brethren are pass- 
ing through the gates to the crown. Soon, with Paul, 
theirs shall be the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus. Who will fill up the ranks of the 
fallen? Who will this hour make a soul election, 
enter the arena and say, “This one thing I do, I will 
press towards the mark.” Do it to-day. Do it now, 
and eternity will hail thee with its undying beatitudes, 
O ye ministers of God, ye young ministers, will ye 
not come to-day, in this supreme hour of your life, 
and pledge yourselves before God and man to this 
work, following in the footsteps of this our great 
example? 

IT have read of the Venus of Milo that was seen 
only with ecstasy. Like as that ancient goddess, 
with her beautiful severity, her majestic purity, the 
grace and serenity of her brow, and that spirituelle 
which seemed to look through her immovable eyes. 
Like as this unrivalled goddess woke the admiration 
and ambition of the artistic age, which vainly sought 
to rival, though bettered by the sight, so we hold up 
this great example, this masterpiece of God, to rouse 
the soul and waken ambition, though we at best must 
follow but afar, as feeble copyists of the great ideal. 
Shall we not be better for the sight, and win a nobler 
mark, and grasp at last a higher prize. Angel of the 
covenant, grant it, Amen. 


WHAT IS MAN? 


““What is man, that thou shouldest magnify him? and that 
thou shouldest set thine heart upon him ?”—Jop vii. 17. 


Mosr expositors of Scripture regard this book of 
Job as perhaps the most ancient in the inspired 
Canon. for forty centuries the colossal sphinx has 
lifted high its head amid Egyptian sands, and seemed 
to watch with dreamy gaze the civilizations which 
have come and gone in the valley of the Nile. As if 
its stony lps were to break the silence of the cen- 
turies and tell the secrets of these mystic and far-off 
times, so this book of Job speaks to us out of a 
prehistoric age. And what a testimony does it bring! 
Testimony of a literary dexterity of poetic thought, 
and grace, and rhythin, which rivals the choicest of 
Attic songs; testimony of dramatic power, which 
finds no compeer but in the dramatic Master of all 
time; testimony of a profound knowledge of nature, 
which, with the exception of fossils, is worthy of our 
most advanced science; and above all, testimony of 
an elevation and plenitude of religious thought, which 
is the wonder and admiration of all ages and genera- 
tions. ; 

Who this man of the far-off—this Job—was and 
where he dwelt, we may conjecture but cannot tell. 
How he looms up before the mind in stately patri- 
archal form, with the flashing light of passion in his 
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eye, the stamp of thought on his ample brow, and the 
lines of patient sorrow on his manly face! Out of 
this chapter of perplexity, in accents high and clear, 
he proclaims at once his estimate of man and his 
confidence in a personal God. “What is man, that 
thou art mindful of him?” There are two avenues 
into the heart of this passage, both sanctioned by 
divines. The first is that which minifies man asa 
creature, insignificant amid the amplitudes of the 
universe, to magnify the greatness of the Divine con- 
descension. The second is that which magnifies man 
as of priceless value to justify the Divine regard. I 
need hardly say we inchne to the latter as most in 
harmony with the analogy of God’s Word. 

In this text, we have, first, the object of the Divine 
regard, and secondly, the manner of its expression. 

I. In turning to the object, the Patriarch asks, 
“ What is man ?” 

There can be no question that in every age a larger 
amount of profound, subtle, anxious thought has been 
directed to the nature of man than aught beside. 
Around this theme, poetic skill hath entwined its 
choicest flowers, like the acanthus around the Corin- 
thian capital, while deep philosophy has searched 
with exhaustive analysis, and still the science of all 
sciences, which commands the homage and play of 
intellect, is the science of man. 


1st. In approaching this question of man, the first 
and most obvious point is his physical, constitution. 
It belongs to the physiologist rather than the preacher 
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to dilate on the physical structure with which we are 
endowed. And yet we may be permitted to say that 
all language fails to set forth the creative and artistic 
skill indicated in the upbuilding of our physical being. 
Every type of life known on this planet, from the 
most simple green cell, up through vegetating forms, 
to the most exquisite adjustment of animal forces, is 
found in our being. Imperial science, standing before 
this physical structure of ours, exclaims with despair- 
ing accent: To comprehend all that is hidden away 
in this structure is too vast for any single mind or 
life, and so to one of her sons she says, take thou the 
eye; and to another, take thou the ear; and to 
another, take the nerve or circulatory system ; give 
your lives to the investigation. And now, see you 
these men, when the eye is dim with age and the 
almond blossoms are on the brow, testifying that 
these organisms held secrets and refinements shading 
away into mystery, which their life-labor failed to 
discover or explain. What meanest thou, Raphael, and 
thou, Salvator Rosa, aged and tremulous, toiling on in 
weakness? What meanest thou? “Oh,” they exclaim, 
“we would incarnate in our marble and on our can- 
vas, diviner forms of human beauty than have yet 
been attained, before we die.” Oh, this physical hu- 
manity of ours! However familiarity may diminish 
the sense of beauty, yet must it stand as the cul- 


minating flower of the ages, wherein God hath taken | 


matter and refined it, and etherealized it, and subli- 
mated it into an image and likeness of such intrinsic 
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beauty and value, that though it be begrimed and 
soiled by sin and wasted by disease, in garret or cellar, 
yet God proposes to resurrect from ruin, and trans- 
figure and glorify and enthrone it forever by His 
side amid the royalties of the heavenly universe. 
“Thine eye shall see the king in his beauty, our feet 
shail stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem.” 

2nd. But again—For an answer to the question, 
“What is man?” we must go deeper than the 
physical nature. This body with all its endowments 
is not the man, although the world over, it be so 
regarded. What is the man? What is that some- 
thing within, unseen by mortal eye, which we call 
the “I,” the “Iam,” the “ego”? What is that self- 
conscious personality which lifts itself up and claims 
supreme authority at once over matter and mind— 
which says, “My body and my spirit in the midst 
of my body”? Who shall solve the sublime mystery 
which hangs around this personality ? As many here 
know, after all the searchings of the Greek intellect, 
after all the analysis of the Latin, the introspection 
of the Germanic and Celtic intellects, what has been 
discovered, what has become known? Absolutely 
nothing more than in the old Platonic times before 
Christ had walked the earth. IEf the apostle assert 
that “No man hath seen God at any time,” it may 
be truly said, “No man hath seen man.” If the 
Patriarch of antiquity ask, “Who by searching can 
find out God?” we may add, “ Who by searching can 
tind out man to perfection?” |The mystery of man 
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at this hour is as great as the mystery of God, “for- ) 
ever unsearchable and past finding out.” 
And here I ask you to consider the wonderful pro- 
perties which pertain to this self-conscious personality. 
Consider its solitude and isolation. How do we 

in the midst of mighty multitudes dwell apart and 
alone? Like one who stands in vast cathedral when 
the shadows of nightfall begin to fill the place, and 
who, looking to the dim, vasty heights above and 
into darkened crypts and frescoed corners, feels a 
strange sense of loneliness: and fear creep over him, 
so there are times which have come to most of us— 
hours of sickness and pain; hours of hidden anguish, 
when a great sorrow has seemed to break the heart ; 
hours when we feel oppressed and alarmed at our 
solitude in the stately temple of the soul. “Oh,” says 
Pascal, the finest intellect of his age, “1 am affrighted 
at the thought that I am abandoned to myself, shut 
in and alone amidst the myriads of the universe.” 
How we try to communicate ourselves to others, 
when one is departing; how we would pour out our 
being and know all things, and oh! the ineffable 
sweetness of that love, that would break down all 
partitions and would pour itself each into the other, 
and yet every soul has its secrets, its solitude, which 
no other soul ever traversed, its regions of untravelled 
separation. Lone as cloudlet in a cloudless sky, lone 
as sepulchred dead, lone as one in lone isle of the sea, 
lone as dweller in a deserted temple, and thus we go 
on through life, death and the vast forever, with no 
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visitant to break the inner silence of the soul, save 
the great Eternal himself. 

But again, I ask you to contemplate the immuta- 
bility which pertains to his self-conscious personality. 
What constitutes the identity of man through all 
time? What is that which is not fugitive but abid- 
ing? We all know by the light of familiar science, 
that there is not a material atom belonging to the 
body but is ever changing, so that by the process of 
attrition, waste and repair, the man is not the same 
man physically. Many here are not the same we 
knew in the years that are gone. The old has been 
replaced by the new. But amid the mutations of the 
physical, contrast the unchanging self-conscious some- 

_thing within us. It is in this we have the sublime fact 
‘which flings defiance in the face of all materialistic 
theories. Matter is ever changing; mind in its essential 
personality is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
Go remount the river of your years, and you find 

that like a living chain, consciousness binds you to 
all the past. If I may be pardoned in a personal 
allusion: some four seasons ago, I was permitted to 
revisit the scenes of my childhood. Though forty 
years and more had elapsed since I left the place, yet 
the moment my eyes beheld it, every spot was as 
familiar as if I had left it but a day. And as I stood 
in the very door of the house in which I was born, 
and trod the old paths where the sweet forget-me- 
nots blossomed as of yore, for but a little a.dream 
came over me, and I thought in tearfulness, I was 
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again a child, led by a fond mother’s hand and com- 
forted by her words. Alas! the hand is long turned 
to dust and the tongue silent in the sepulchre, the 
child is changed into the man beginning to feel the 
winter of years, and yet there is something in the 
man that was in the child and something in the child 
that is in the man. Oh, yes; the material of my 
body is fugitive and evanishing, but the spiritual 
consciousness is ever abiding. A thousand, yea, ten) 
thousand ages hence, this identity of consciousness 
will remain as an everlasting monument to the immu- 
tability and grandeur of our spiritual being. 

Again, we ask you to contemplate the authority of 
this personality over our powers of intellect. No 
kingly authority ever reigned over such vassal powers 
as are given to this personality within. Vassals, did: 
I say? Behold the power of will—that initial force 
in all human action, which God hath let loose to do 
its pleasure—will, which knows no compelling power 
in the universe—will, which makes its own election, 
either to harmonize with God, or bear the blight- 
ing thunders of the eternal and unchanged. Will 
stands obedient to the bidding of its master within. 
Vassals! See you the power of reason—that frag- 
ment of inbreathing of divinity entrusted to man— 
reason, that sports and plays with all knowledge 
—reagon, that builds up its principia of matter, and 
labors to construct its theodices or harmonies of the 
moral universe—reason, though it be the reason of a 
Kepler or Cavendish, amongst the finest ever entrusted 
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to man, yet reason bows its stately head and owns 
allegiance to its Lord in the soul. 

Vassals! Behold the power of imagination, the 
most regal attribute of the soul. Say what can limit 
its wondrous power. How it flings the spell of its 
enchantment over the lowliest and most unlovely of 
things and robes them in beauty! It enshrines the 
little field mouse in song, and lo, it is a joy forever. 
It sings of the “one more unfortunate, weary of 
breath, gone to the death,” slimy, loathsome, dripping, 
yet sings with a pathos which will wake the foun- 
tains of tears and sympathy through long generations. 
The ideals of this power always transcend the possible 
in achievement. There never was a statue or painting 
but this power could think of a finer. There is not a 
mountain that lifts high its jewelled head in upper 
air; there is not a crested billow of the sea that sings 
in thunder tones along the shore; there is not a 
storm-cloud advancing like hosts of war; there is not 
a world—a universe—yea, the golden city of God 
itself, but this winged power could think of a grander. 
Its limit is only found in the Infinite himself. And 
who shall declare the realistic power of this mighty 
principle? How it makes the past the present, and 
brings the future near—how it stands as the hand- 
maid of sweetest piety, aiding us to realize the Invis- 
ible, and to feel that Christ and the Holy One are 
near, that we can well-nigh feel the breathing of the 
Comforter Divine. But regal though imagination 
be, it bows before the Lord within, 
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And now, tell me what an array of wondrous 
faculties are here. I have stood on the deck of the 
Great Eastern as she was lifted by the mid-Atlantic 
wave. I have gone down and seen her blazing fur- 
naces, her palpitating engines, her palatial saloons, 
and I have thought, what must be the grandeur of 
that spiritual constitution that could plan and forge 
and frame and build up to perfection this leviathan 
structure in the hidden chambers of the brain, before 
a line was drawn or rivet forged for its construction. 
And what that God who could so magnify man by 
the bestowment of intellect so grand ! 

And here I ask you to contemplate a singular 
attribute of our being, that while this self-conscious 
personality commands the intellect, it is in turn com- 
manded by our emotional and moral powers. Look 
at the authority of love. How radiant and all-com- 
manding is love—a mother’s love—divinest of all 
that has come down from the fall, for it came after 
the fall. When the little velvety fingers reach up 
and fondle on the mother’s cheek, like the rod of 
Moses that smote the rock and made the waters flow, 
so they wake the fountain of tears and sympathy, 
and enkindle a sublime affection stronger than death, 
which many waters cannot quench nor floods drown. 
The child may go out from the mother, become sin- | 
saturated, become a marble-hearted fiend—lost utterly | 
and ripe for hell, yet to one heart he is still dear; | 
and if the prodigal die, sentenced by all, one heart | 
enshrines him in affection’s tears, and pours the’ 
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fragrant elixir of undying love around his memory. 
Oh, triumphant power of love against will and reason, 
how it commands the man! 

And then, look at the authority of conscience, that 
incorruptible warrior, who keeps with jealous care 
the temple of the heart. Conscience is the minister of 
highest joy, for “our rejoicing is this, the testimony of 
a good conscience.” And who shall declare its aveng- 
ing power, when it comes home with condemnation ? 
Conscience—it will blanch Belshazzar’s cheek before 
the prophet’s lips trace out the mystic characters 
which blaze upon the wall. Conscience—it will 
startle Herod into ashen tremor, as he dreams the 
murdered Baptist risen from the dead. Conscience— 
it will hound the traitor, Judas, to his tryst with 
death. When every other faculty has gone over to 
the enemy, this stands true for truth and God. Like 
a judge Divine, it impeaches and condemns the man, 
and thrills his being with a terror terrible as hell. 

And here it may be asked why we thus dwell at 
length on the nature of man. | Why, because without 
a just conception of our peerless value, what is our 
ministry and what is this Gospel, but a sham and 
delusion ?} Oh, for the power of the Spirit to impress 
our hearts with the inconceivable grandeur and value 
of this central personality—this being that writes 
history, that elaborates science, that paints immortal 
pictures, and kindles at the sight of beauty; that 
knows right and wrong, eternity and God; that lifts 
up its head in proud exultation amid the immensities 
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of the universe, and exclaims, “Ye heavens above and 
earth beneath, I am greater than you all! Ye know 
not, but I can graduate your orbits and tell the times 
of your coming.” 

Who shall measure the might of those influences 
which slumber in this manhood of ours? Can you 
count the stars of heaven, or sound with plummet the 
infinite depths? Can you walk the course of the 
lightnings, or rival the thunders? Can you? Then 
can you tell the influence of man, which, like the 
light, radiates outward and onward forever, 

Tell me, ye goodly apostolic band, ye noble army 
of martyrs, ye Wesleys and Whitefields in worlds of 
light, and tell me, Voltaire, Mahomet, Buddha, in 
worlds of darkness—ye that have influenced millions 
for weal or woe—tell me what is the power of that 
spiritual being which, standing on life’s uttermost 
verge, weary of earth and the limitations of time, 
would spring all-triumphant and rise and wing its 
way to the realms of the Infinite and Eternal? Ah, 
ye can never tell how God hath magnified man. 

But now, we come briefly to note— 

Il. The manner of the expression of the Diwine 
regard. 

“ And hath set thine heart upon him.” Wherever 
the heart is set and the love enkindled, its appro- 
priate expression is to confer blessing on the object 
beloved. How sublimely hath God expressed His 
regard ! 

Ist. Take the arrangement of our. dwelling-place. 

8 
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It is an instructive law of nature, by a kind fore- 
thought, to provide for the coming of spring. Before 
the bud appears, the leafy shelter has been provided. 
By a like law, the mother-bird builds her nest, and 
even our manhood feels its authority. Now, when God 
would provide for the coming of man, He did it ona 
scale commensurate with the dignity of the creature 
and the grandeur of His being. And what a dwelling- 
place is this world of ours! Who shall tell the solemn 
march of the ages through which this world hath 
passed in preparation for man? Go study the volume 
of nature—go turn over its stony leaves, decipher its 
hieroglyphies, read its literature of successive crea- 
tions, and you find that when man appeared, creation 
ceased and God rested from His labors. All was 


_ designed for man. For him volcanic fires had fused 


and crystallized the granite and piled it up into table- 
lands. For him the never wearying waters had worn 
and washed it down into valleys and vegetable soil. 
For him all precious substances were hidden in veins 
and pockets of the rocks. All nature brings the keys 
of her magnificent treasure house and lays them a 
vassal at the feet of man. 

But this world is not simply designed to be a larder 
and dormitory for the supply of his animal wants. 
It has a grander significance. It was designed to be 
a school, an academy, a theatre in which to develop 
his mental and moral being. 

Why has God put laws, and functions, and forms 
requiring the study of a life-time into the moss, and 
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into the fern, and into the flower, and into the animal? 
Why rise the hills in lines of beauty and the moun- 
tains in shadows of sublimity ? Why do yon brilliant 
battalions, marshalled by Orion and the Pleiades, 
nightly march across the dusky pavements of the 
sky? They see not their own light and beauty or 
the laws and functions of their being. But when 
man came endowed with intelligence, he became the 
high priest, the interpreter of God’s great purposes 
in nature, which were to educate the spirit of man 
and by nature lift to a knowledge of himself. And 
so, for him, the heavens declare the Divine glory and 
the firmament His handiwork—the mountains pro- 
claim His faithfulness, and indeed all nature down and 
down, tillit is “go to the ant.” Yes, even the little ant 
becomes a minister of morality to man. Oh, this 
dwelling-place! Carpeted with green, enamelled with 
flowers, silvered with waters, goldened with sunshine, 
pictured and walled with mountains, roofed with 
worlds. How hath God magnified man ! 

2nd. Take, again, the expression of the Divine 
regard as seen in our delwerance from ruin. I will 
suppose a world has swung loose from its central sun. 
As it drives off like a prodigal child, it is going from 
light to darkness, from heat to cold, from life to death 
and utter desolation. But an invisible and attracting 
power goes after it and encircles it, and gradually 
arrests it. It stops—it trembles with its momentum, 
and then slowly begins to return to life, to light, to 
beauty and to song. How truly does this symbolize 
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the moral world of man. It, too, has swung loose 
from its centre of light and life. How shall the world 
of human hearts be brought back to loyalty and 
love? By wisdom? There is not wisdom enough in 
the Godhead. By power? There is not omnipotence 
enough to do it! You cannot command love. You 
cannot enforce it by the right arm of power. There 
is only one force in the universe can do it, and that is 
self-sacrificing love. “And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.” ~- Oh, this world has seen its 
darkest days. In the cross, I see the centre from 
whence have issued the influences that have encircled 
the world and are drawing it back to God. And this 
is why we glory in and preach the Cross. 

Oh, the sovereign power of triumphant love. Why 
is the name of Abraham Lincoln the best loved on 
this American continent? Undoubtedly, because his 
great loving heart delighted to forgive.) When his 
frequent pardoning of delinquents and deserters was 
felt to be an injury to army discipline, and the public 
called for justice and punishment, Lincoln published 
that he would grant no more pardons. Soon after a 
fine young soldier was found asleep at his post. He 
had watched for a sick comrade, and then stood his 
own guard, and nature overpowered, he slept. The 
penalty was death, and no reprieve could be obtained. 
When the intelligence came to a quiet country home 
that the son and brother should die, amid the over- 
whelming grief a little sister of twelve said, “I will go 
and plead for his life,” She hastened to Washington, 
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She was afraid of the sentry, but he passed her into 
the State Chamber. The Minister of State and the 
President were there. Turning to the little girl, he 
asked, with kindly lip and eye, what she wanted. 
Pale with fear, she told how her brother had watched 
with a sick soldier night after night, and then slept 
at his post and was doomed to die, and oh! would he 
not forgive? Bursting into tears, the great man rose 
and exclaimed, “ Law or no law, I will take all risks 


and pardon your brother. He shall live.” Ever green \ 


shall be the memory of the man who stood ready to | 


take all risks that he might forgive. And this is the 
power of Jesus’ name—at all risks He would forgive. 
Because He became obedient unto death and from the 
cross went down to the grave that He might save, 
therefore, His name is above every name. Herein is 
love. Who feels not its power? How grandly hath 
God magnified man in redemption ! 

8rd. Take, finally, the expression of Divine regard 
in the provision for our great hereafter. It is a 
point worth noting that modern thought is coming 
to harmonize with the Christian idea of a heavenly 
state. Science now classifies the universe into the 
atmosphere, the sidereal and spiritual heavens, which 
lie beyond all rolling worlds. It is the utterance of 
Sir William Thompson that as sure as the weights of 
a clock run down, so this universe is wearing out. 
All suns and worlds are giving off forces of light and 
heat and life into space, and the theory is that these 
are being gathered into the spiritual heavens, so that 
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the new heavens and the new earth will hold all that 
is worth saving from the ruins of the universe. In 
that temple of God, in that house of many mansions, 
with immortality for its walls and eternity for its 
light, all the moral and intellectual good of the 
universe is to be gathered. Organized manhood is to 
be there—a glorious body and beatified spirit filled 
with the raptures enkindled by the presence of the 
loved and lost, and of being with Christ, which is far 
better. 

And how glorious is the Christian’s entrance into 
this world of joy! Dying day! We have stood on 
the high banks of the Lower St. Lawrence and 
watched the dying of the day. The shadows fell on 
the river like a pall, till it seemed like the river of 
death, over which the day had gone to rest beyond 
the western hills. For a moment all was chill, drear, 
silent, with no sound save the mournful requiem of 
the rippling waters that fell on the pebbly shore. 
Now a silvery light comes up from beyond the hills. 
It silvers into amber; it ambers into gold; it goldens 
into purple; it fills the heavens, till every cloudlet is 
fringed and burnished like a chariot. And now, the 
triumphal march begins, and methinks I hear the 
music as the dying day goes to the orient gateways 
of the morning. Well done, departing day! Thou 
hast shed thy light and heat and filled the world with 
joy. Welldone! Well done! Rest! Rest! 

A beautiful emblem of the Christian’s departing. 
For but a small moment the sickness, the shadow, the 
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sepulchre—then the everlasting gateways of eternal 
morn, lifting high their heads; then cherubic legions 
guarding home and shouting welcome to the skies; 
then the plaudit, “Well done,” and “Forever with 
the Lord, Amen, so let it be!” Verily, “what is 
man, that thou shouldst magnify him ?” 

And now, if such be God’s estimate of man, O dear 
brethren, what should our estimate of man be? How 
we stand ready to weep that we have so lightly esti- 
mated him! By the regard of God, shall we not go 
forth with high resolve and holy purpose to live, 
labor and die for man? May we exclaim, with Paul, 
“None of these things move me, neither count I my 
life dear unto me”—that I may save some, plant some 
gems in the coronet of Jesus, and add some to the 
great white company before the throne. 

And I beseech all the unsaved to judge of the risk. 
Oh, by the regard of God for you, regard yourselves! 
Before the cross, I ery in the language of the Sufferer, 
“What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” Haste to the refuge 
set before you. God hath promised, and I might 
believe that the heavens might fall and the earth flee 
away, but the promise of God fail—never, never! 


ELIJAH’S SPIRIT IN DOUBLE 
PORTION: 


“ And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double portion of thy spirit 
be upon me.”—2 KIn@s ii. 9. 


SucH was the appeal which Elisha addressed to 
Elijah, the departing prophet of Horeb. In Elijah 
we have the most romantic and brilliant character 
recorded in the ancient Scriptures. Son of the moun- 
tain, he rises before us, bold, nomadic and aggressive. 
Like another Melchizedek, he is announced as with- 
out father and without mother. Raphaelian art 
delights to picture him as robed in skins of semi- 
barbaric type, as broad-chested, thin-flanked, swift- 
footed, like Bedouin of the desert, with rapt sublimity 
in every line and feature of his countenance. How 
imperial was the authority of this prophet of God! 
All royalties and peoples tremble before the greatness 
of his magnetic personality. Prevalent with God, he 
commanded the resources of heaven and earth. When 
rising to seraphic holiness, he stepped into the chariot 
of fire and ascended on high, only once again to 
appear amid the serene beauty and fellowship of the 
Mount of Transfiguration. Verily, Elijah stands with 
scarce a compeer in the roll of those of whom the 
world was not worthy. 

And now, what a contrast, statuesque and striking, 
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does the history of our text present. Like the lunar 
hight, subdued and shadowy after the blaze of meteoric 
effulgence, so the youthful Elisha, in his rustic sim- 
plicity, stands as the faint shadow of that splendor 
which enshrined his regnant leader. In the light of 
this contrast, how amazing, how seemingly presump- 
tuous, is the demand of Elisha. Is it not as if the 
rippling rivulet were to say to the mighty river, let 
me swell to double your capacity; as if the lowly 
hill were to look up to the cloud-capped mountains 
and say, let me ascend to double your altitude. O 
Elisha, ask wealth and empire if you will, but dream 
not of a double endowment to that which graced 
your great ideal. Behold and see the vindication of 
his appeal. As the representative of God, Elijah 
says, “Ask what thou wilt, ask what I shall do for 
thee.” On this authority the kindled Elisha cries, 
“My father, I pray thee let a double portion of thy 
spirit be upon me,” and his prayer prevailed. Now,’ 
as we take it, this is the attitude of God. He is say- 
ing to the Church, to the individual, and to each of 
us, “Ask what thou wilt, ask what I shall do for 
thee.” On this basis we build up the masonry of our 
proposition, that there is no moral or spiritual attain- 
ments of saintship in the past, which may not be 
possessed in double measure along the ascending life 
of the Church. In the illustration of this proposition, 
we will first consider the spirit of Elijah as suggest- 
ing to us the line of possible spiritual attainments ; 
and secondly, the grounds upon which we are justified 
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in praying for and anticipating a double portion of 
this spirit. 

I. First, then, we have the spiret of Elijah. 

Ist. And here we observe that the spirit of Elijah 
implied the supreme consecration of all his manhood’s 
powers and influence. When the great apostle asserted 
that no man liveth unto himself, he announced a 
principle which applies to life universal, for the 
influence of all life outreaches itself. Influence! 
There is the stone, cold, inert, lifeless, at the zero 
of influence. Beside this stone there springs up the 
‘ plant; it blossoms into beauty, distils its nectar and 
exhales its fragrance, which the soft breath of sum- 
mer sweeps out into ever-widening circles. That is 
the influence of life vegetable. A bird, a humming 
bird, garnished with every hue and tint of beauty, 
fluttering like a free spirit, sips the nectar of the 
flower and wings its flight, it builds its nest, it 
cherishes its young, it sends its species along the 
years. That is the influence of life animal. Intelli- 
gence, arrested by this creature of beauty, examines 
its structure, its habits, its instincts, rises to a con- 
ception of organized nature, recognizes in all a design- 
ing and artistic God, and transmits its thinkings by 
speech or literature along the years. That is the 
influence of life intellectual. 

Moral sense and intuition of man sees in this God 
of nature, the God of revelation, and of holiness. 
Standing in the attitude of loyalty or rebellion to 
this God, he projects his influence into the remotest 
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eternities and affects for weal or wee the immortal 
destiny of others. That is the influence of life moral 
and spiritual. Oh, crowned and kingly manhood, it 
is given to each, it is given to all that hear my voice, 
to start forces which will aid in lifting some to an 
ever-ascending heaven or doom to an ever-deepening 
despair. Observe here the degrees of individual power 
entrusted to man. It is the law of all worlds that 
magnitudes and quantity control, just as the planets 
command the satellites and the sun the planets, and 
central forces the systems of the universe ; so intel- 
lectual and moral magnitudes are controlling forces 
among men. When a child is born, when a spirit is 
launched into being, ye angels that excel in strength 
hearkening to the voice of His word, can ye tell, what 
man cannot tell, the probable extent of his powers 
and influence. Shall he be only a negative, a waif, 
tossed on the sea of circumstances, an expiation, an 
apology for living, or shall he realize the poet's 
dream— 
‘* Man is his own star, 
He commands all light, all influence, all fate. 
Nothing for him is too early or too late. 


His deeds his angels are, for good or ill, 
That wing their flight along the infinite of years.” 


When I think of Plato, the sage of Greece, projecting 
his thinkings down the centuries; when I think of 
Caligula and Napoleon, as the demons of destruction ; 
when I reflect on Gautama and Mahomet, giving a 
destroying faith to unnumbered millions—I stand 
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and tremble at the greatness of those possibilities 
inherent to man. Now, in Elijah, we have one of 
the first magnitudes amongst men—a man who held 
within him a plenitude of powers. Not, however, for 
the splendor of his native endowment do we hold 
him up to-day. It was his absolute abandon, the 
consecration of his entire being to God, which has 
surrounded his name with an imperishable lustre and 
developed that flaming enthusiasm which made him 
a factor, a great factor, in working out the purposes 
of God. Now, this supreme consecration is a possible 
attainment to all. I do not say that it will give to 
untutored ignorance the power of cultured intellect 
or equalize the conditions of men, but it will give 
to every man the highest possibilities for’ effective 
service of which his nature is capable. And here I 
would ask, with all the emphasis of my being, who 
amongst us has ever reached the ultimate of possible 
consecration to God? Have you, have I? 

Come walk with me the corridors of time and 
survey the niches which hold the memories of the 
sainted dead. Come, lowly maid; come, toiling 
worker; come, ye ministers of God, and look at the 
illustrious array. From the sweet saintship of a Jane 
Cooper, who was, as the King’s daughter, all-glorious 
within; from the seraphic love of Fletcher, whose 
radiant face was a perpetual doxology of praise; 
from exultant Baxter, who reflected the glory of his 
“saints everlasting rest,” up to the goodly company 
of apostles and noble army of martyrs, and there is 
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not one of them of whom it may not be said that a 
double portion of their spirit may be ours. Oh, that 
the Spirit, the Prince and Giver of Life, might this 
moment baptize us with a clearer light and sweep us 
into that abandon which would lead us to say, 


‘*Take my life, and let it be, 
Consecrated, Lord, to thee.” 


Then would we, as gladsome, toiling pilgrims, walk 
with elastic step in the King’s highway, and return 
and come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy and 
gladness upon our heads, and the days of our mourn- 
ing would be ended. 

2nd. But again, the spirit of Elijah is the spirit of 
absolute confidence in a personal and responsive God. 
When the searching and subtle intellect of Job leads 
him to ask, “ Who is the Lord or the Almighty that I 
should serve him, and what profit shall I have when 
I pray unto him?” how truly did he voice the ques- 
tioning, tremulous heart of humanity. 

Who is the Lord? Go, ask the dwellers of far-off 
times, and they will tell you that He is power—that 
is,a God dynamic, without mercy, without compassion, 
without responsive moral qualities, who wields the 
forces of nature to accomplish an inevitable destiny. 
And it is not a little singular that the scientific 
atheism of this age is actually going back to this 
rudimental conception of God. For, says the modern 
materialist, “Matter I know, and force I know, but 
what is God?” Force, force, relentless force, and 
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nothing more. Who is the Lord? Go ask the priest 
and Levite of Mosaism, and they will tell you that He 
is a ruler—that is, a God dynastic, who rules in the 
armies of heaven and amongst the inhabitants of this 
earth. Righteous, inflexible, recognizing moral char- 
acter and rendering to every man according to his 
works. Who is the Lord? Go interrogate a per- 
fected revelation, and ask its final expositors, Paul 
and John, and they will tell you that He is not only 
a God dynamic and dynastic, but a God personal and 
paternal, a Father-God, infinite in His personality, 
whose nature and whose name is love. Oh, divine 
and blissful revelation which came through the lips 
of Jesus, enfranchising every one of the blood-royal 
of the race with the right to say “our Father which 
art in heaven !” 

“Now, grant,” says one of our great theologians, 
“orant me an infinite, personal Father-God, and a 
belief in the efficacy of prayer is an inevitable neces- 
sary correlative.” “Never,” says Sir William Dawson, 
“is physical science more unscientific than when it 
impeaches and denies the efficacy of prayer.” For is 
it not true that God has belted and made vocal this 
whole planet with the voice of prayer? Every ery 
of every fledgling to mother-bird tells of prayer; 
every bleating of every lamb in every flock tells of 
prayer; every sob of every infant that touches mother- 
heart tells of prayer. There is not a drooping flower, 
there is not an arid blade of grass, that mutely appeals 
to the dewy heavens, but tells of prayer. And is it 
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not forever true that the deepest intuitions of the 
human soul echo and re-echo the universal ery of 
prayer. When the poet Shelley, that blatant atheist, 
was caught in a cyclone in Napolitan sea, he was 
the first in the boat to throw himself on his knees 
and implore the protection of Heaven, telling that 
the Divine instinct will neither down nor die. 

Now, in Elijah we have a man, a consecrated man, 
who furnished the most resplendent example of the 
power of prayer. Carmel! from whose lofty summit 
we can see the blue waters of the Mediterranean, the 
silvery sheen of Gennesaret, the snow-clad peaks of 
Lebanon, the flowery plains of Esdraelon and ever- 
sacred Nazareth,—Carmel, not for these art thou held 
in honor, but because thou standest as a pedestal on 
which God demonstrated for all ages the sublime 
efficacy of all-commanding prayer. Cry aloud, ye 
modern priests of the modern Baal, who worship at 
his shrines of unbelief, of pleasure, wealth, or folly. 
Cry aloud, for he is a god; yes, but a sleeping god, 
who will answer you never. There is but one respon- 
sive God in the universe who answereth by fire—the 
Lord, He is God. 

Beneath the shadow of Carmel we this morning 
stand and triumphantly ask what has thrown around 
man such dignity, such surpassing dignity as this 
privilege of prayer. Tell me that he can unbraid the 
light and let loose the fiery flame that laughs at the 
tardiness of time. Tell me that he will soon whisper 
to the antipodes and holds in his keeping forces which 
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can rend the mountains. Tell me that he can unveil 
the structure of the universe. What is that to the 
dignity which God has given to the lowliest son of 
Adam, who standing, the earth beneath his feet and 
the heavens bending above him, looks up to the 
infinite and hears him say, “Command ye me con- 
cerning the works of my hands.” “Ask what thou 
wilt.” “Ask what I shall do for thee.” Oh, divine 
gift of God, how little we value it! We lisp it in 
infancy and are taught it in youth, and faintly exercise 
it in maturer years, yet is there a man amongst us 
who has ever come within the circumference of testing 
the power of prayer. It is an equation with an 
unknown quantity that has never been solved. In- 
spiring are the examples of the power of prayer, of a 
Knox and a Livingstone that moved Scotland, of a 
Bramwell, a Stoner and a Walsh that opened heaven 
with their mighty pleading, and many another 
anointed prince who prevailed with God. Shall we 
not, with our advantage, ery, “ Let a double portion 
of their spirit be upon us.” 

Oh, for a grand alliance! oh, for a solemn league 
and covenant to test the uttermost power of prayer! 
Then with us would the hght of the moon be as the 
light of the sun, and the hght of the sun as seven 
days; then would our Christianity emerge as the 
light. I see her all radiant, winged with prayer, 
skipping along the hills and stepping upon the 
mountains, and from her sunlit pinnacles stooping 
down to the streets, and lanes, and alleys, and garrets 
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and cellars of our city, and lifting up humanity and 
clasping it to her heart of love. Spirit of the prophet, 
in double measure rest upon us! 

3rd. Again, the spirit of Elijah was a spirit of 
sustained fortitude in adversity. Nothing in the 
Scriptures brings this august prophet so near as the 
intimation of James, that “he was a man of like 
passions with us.” ( Nothing begets such community 
of feeling as the fellowship of suffering and sorrow ; 
that touch of nature makes us all akin.) What a 
grim catalogue of ills, what an experience of bitter- 
ness and grief came to Elijah! Followed by the 
vengeance of Ahab, imperilled by the treachery of 
Jezebel, despondent that he was alone of all the 
Lord’s prophets, banished to the brook Cherith, faint- 
ing amid the enforced inactivities of the wilderness, 
weakened by the fast of forty days, above all, over- 
whelmed with the feeling that his life-work after all 
was a failure by reason of the perversity of Israel, 
we can understand how his weary soul was wrought 
to the dire extremity which said, “It is enough; O 
Lord, take away my life.”. Tell me, is this despairing 
weeper, beneath the juniper tree, the man of iron 
nerve and eagle eye who was ever in the forefront of 
danger? Oh, this ministry of sorrow! How it finds 
us out, breaks the spirit and lays us low in the dust. 
And is it not suggestive that there is not one of God’s 
anointed who has not had paragraphs and passages 
in his history when he walked out into the extremities 
of anguish and desolation. Look at Moses the leader ; 
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Moses the lawgiver; Moses who more than any man 
beheld God face to face; yet this Moses was baffled, 
disappointed, dispirited, distracted, and in his ex- 
tremity cried, “O Lord, let me die.” Then see yon 
crowned and kingly David, the fearless warrior, the 
exultant singer, see him in his bursting grief, weeping 
like many another broken-hearted father over his lost 
prodigal, and wailing out the miserere of all time, 
“Q Absalom, my son Absalom, would God I had died 
in thy stead.” And brethren, is not this tremendous 
discipline of sorrow still the appointment? We have 
seen the man of Christian honor, in his fancied dis- 
honor, stand amid the wreck of his fortune, and, with 
tears of anguish, long for death. We have seen the 
gentle mother softly fold the little dresses that her 
darling used to wear, and long years after the idol of 
her heart had climbed the golden stair, yearn with 
sobbing heart to join her there. And are there not 
some of us here to-day who have been bowed and 
broken, defeated and darkened, till out of the depths 
we have cried, “ Let me die.” 

O Daniel, greatly beloved and excellent in wis- 
dom, canst thou not come forth and interpret this 
handwriting of adversity, which the walls of our 
life history reveal? Nay, we need thee not. God is 
His own interpreter, and He will make it plain. I 
am standing amid the discordances of a crowded 
workshop; I see one passing the metal through the 
fire and moulding it into forms, and one with axe 
and hammer building a frame: and one with crucial 
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chisel and plane, forming the monster tubes; and one 
adjusting the keys. No melodies, no harmonies there. 
But the scene changes. Iam standing in a vaulted 
cathedral, with its soft, dim, religious light. Yonder 
is the stately instrument with genius at the keys. 
Hark! there come whisperings of melody, ripplings 
of melody, drippings of melody, gushings of melody, 
trumpet-tones of melody, orchestral burstings of 
mnelody, diapason thunders of melody, that roll 
through the arched magnificence. Time is the work- 
shop, eternity the vaulted cathedral ; time the process, 
eternity the completion; time the discordance, eter- 
nity the melodies, the song, the jwbilate forever, “ For 
our light afflictions which are but for a moment, work 
out for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” Out of his discipline of sorrow, Elijah 
emerged into a sweeter, nobler manhood on earth, till 
his ripened spirit ascended in the chariot of God, and 
yet Elijah did not climb to the summit of a possible 
beatitude by suffering; that honor was reserved for 
his coming Lord, who, with the bitter cup in hand, 
could say, “ Not my will, but thine be done,” and who 
from the elevation of the cross glorified its sufferings 
by the litany of prayer for His murderers, “ Father, 
forgive.” This is the ultimate to which sanctified 
suffering aspires. And now, in the presence of pale- 
faced sorrow, refined and ennobled, shall we not say, 
“Let a double portion of their spirit be upon us.” 
Then like the statue of Memnon that gave forth its 
song when the light of the morning sun fell upon its 
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rugged features, our breaking hearts will wake to 
melody when through the gates ajar we catch the 
light that comes from the great white company who 
have “come out of great tribulation and washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

4th. Then once again, here the spirit of Elijah was a 
spirit of unfaltering loyalty to the unchangeable Word. 
Amid the mutations of time, no instinct in our being 
is more sharply defined than the desire for what is 
permanent orabiding. Life with us, what is it? But 
change or decay. ‘Trust the fickle winds, trust April 
skies, trust the inconstant sea, but trust not in life; 
it is an exhalation, a vapor that vanisheth away. Our 
social surroundings, what are they, with their silken 
bonds and enfoldings of love that canopy the home ? 
Like the cyclone of the prairie, the tempest of trouble 
comes; our roof-tree falls, the idols of the heart are 
scattered, and we stand amid the wreck of our aftec- 
tions. Oh, ye mountains, symbols of the immutable 
God, will ye not abide? Science tells us that the 
glaciers are grinding them to dust, and the waters are 
washing them to the valley. Give but time, and the 
very mountains shall be brought to nought and pass 
away. Where is the permanent and abiding? How 
impressive were the Divine teachings to Elijah! I 
see the prophet standing in the cleft of the mount, 
surrounded by the grandeurs of his vision scene. The 
winds of the wilderness, bending the forest and sweep- 
ing the sands of the desert into crested billows, pass 
him, but God is not in the unstable wind. The earth- 
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quake, that shakes and rends the mountains to their 
deep foundation, comes and goes, but God is not in 
the tremulous earthquake. The devouring flame, 
like a destroying angel, passes, but God is not in the 
consuming fire. Silence falls upon the prophet; a 
still, small voice thrills his soul, he wraps his mantle 
about him, and feels that God is in the voice. What 
that voice uttered was imperishable, unchangeable, 
eternal truth. Eternal truth. Yes, her eye shall 
never dim, her step shall never falter. Hold her by 
the hand, and she shall lead thee up the steeps of 
time and on to the forever. What sublime mystery 
is there in the conception that the only permanent 
and abiding thing given to man is thought, Divine 
thought, whispered in words, treasured in memory, 
transmitted along the generations in this written 
page. Go search throughout the universe, go wall 
the highways of the heavens, where flaming worlds 
stand as the lamps of the Almighty, hghting the way 
to the infinite. There is not one object outside the 
Triune God on which I can rest my trembling spirit 
for eternity but this living and abiding Word of God. 
What is the everlasting ground of right and hope 
but this living Word? “This living Word,” says 
Martineau, “invests moral distinctions with immen- 
sity and eternity, lifting them out of earthly con- 
ditions to the imperishable theatre of all beings.” 
But this Divine Word not only establishes moral 
distinction, it is of universal adaptation. 

I have read the Persian tale, how that the gen 
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gave to a royal prince a simple nut, which held 
within it the materials of a tent, so elastic that it 
would cover the palace, cover the court-yard, cover 
the country, cover the army, cover, cover the world. 
And this is the attribute which belongs to this simple 
Word of God. It embodies purposes, principles, pro- 
mises which, like the materials of the Persian tent, 
cover every condition of our race, bringing illumina- 
tion to the mind by its revealings of Christ; bringing 
regenerative truth and promises that, ike a sovereign 
elixir, bind up the broken-hearted and dry tears of 
sore distress—a Word that adds to the limitation of 
time the untravelled areas of eternity. Who shall 
declare the insanity of those men who, with fell 
intent, are trying to hush and drown and deny its 
divinity ? 

But, brethren, I ask you to note that there is not a 
form of scepticism that goes masquerading across the 
stage of our times but is the exhumed and ghastly 
skeleton of some old heresy that has been slain again 
and again. Fortress of eternal truth, no tunnelling 
of science can undermine your deep foundations; no 
destructive criticism can dismantle your battlements ; 
no charge of a worn-out dogma can leave thee 
deserted. Thou standest, and shalt forever stand, an 
asylum, a refuge, and a rest for the spirit of man. 

Now, the grandeur of Elijah’s character was his 
loyalty to the voice of God. True, he had his wintry 
times of doubt, when, chilled by unbelief, he faltered 
in the line of duty; but the voice of the Lord was to 
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him a clarion ery to which he ever responded to 
battle for the right. 

Brethren, what is our responsibility but to take our 
stand, firm, dauntless and heroic, by this altar of truth. 
In this respect let us pray, “Let a double portion of 
thy spirit be upon us.” Say, what an ideal Christian 
manhood and ministry would we have if a double 
portion of the spirit of Elijah were ours! A supreme 
consecration, according to the measure of enlighten- 
ment, absolute confidence in a personal and responsive 
God, sustained fortitude in the midst of adversity, 
loyal in all things to His Word—this would realize 
the crown-height of apostolic thought when he 
ascended the stairway of his climax, and tells us of 
assurance —higher than this, of full assurance—higher 
than this, of the riches of a full assurance of a perfect 
man in Christ Jesus. 

Il. The grounds wpon which we are justified in 
praying for and anticipating a double portion of 
the Spirit of Elijah. Here, I remark, that the well 
authenticated promises of God are all-sufficient as a 
ground of confidence. Nevertheless to give strength 
and dignity to our faith, behold our three-fold advan- 
tage over the aggregate Church of the past. 

Ist. We have the advantage of a profounder insight 
into a completed revelation. 

If we remount the river of the years long gone, it 
is difficult to realize that the entire Scripture known 
to Elijah was the Pentateuch, and the entire known 
to the major and minor prophets was the Pentateuch 
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and Hagiographa or the sacred songs and psalms. 
For we must remember the completed canon of the 
Old Testament was not authenticated until after 
the persecutions of Antiochus the Brilliant, and no 
individual inspirations can ever equal the completed 
revelation of truth. Coming down to the Apostles 
we find that they had but fragments of the gospels 
and epistles, in addition to the early Scriptures, and 
this was true of the post-apostolic and early patristic 
age, since the canon of New Testament was not 
completed till the fourth century under the persecu- 
tions of Diocletian. Then look at the medieval age, 
how the Scriptures were interned in the legendary 
rubbish of that period. Against all this, what coign of 
vantage have we in holding in our hands this volume 
of inspired truth. And here observe it is with the 
Book of Revelation as with that of nature. Go back 
to the opening of the Christian era, and how infantile 
was their knowledge of nature. But now its stone 
leaves have been opened and its fossil hieroglyphics 
deciphered; now the telescope has unrolled the scroll 
and read the literature of the heavens; now the micro- 
scope has revealed that no less wondrous universe of 
atoms; now the fires of the chemist and the analyses of 
the philosopher are laying bare alike the elements of 
matter and of mind; now our knowledge of nature as’ 
much transcends the past as the wisdom of mature 
age surpasses the fancies of childhood. The develop- 
ment of its doctrine and the profound research into 
its hidden meaning left us high in point of vantage 
over all antiquity, and still its wealth is unexhausted ; 
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its heights and depths are unexplored, and still, as 
Wordsworth expresses it in his ode to Immortality, 
we stand like children watching on the shores of 
that immortal sea of truth and hear its mighty waters 
rolling evermore. For this volume holds the think- 
ings of Divinity, they are infinite as the infinite God. 
Now in the light of this, how great is our responsi- 
bility and how deep our dishonor if a double portion 
of the spirit of past saintship be not ours! 

2nd. Then, again, we have the advantage of a juster 
conception of the character of God in the generous 
plenitude of his provision of all grace for man. To 
Elijah, who knew no Scripture but the Pentateuch, 
God was mainly a God, judicial, governmental, but 
in the light of the perfected revelation, how. full- 
orbed does that divine character appear. Who is the 
revealer? “No man hath seen God at any time; the 
only begotten of the Father, he hath declared him.” 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” Now 
in proportion as the character of Christ becomes 
luminous we find our way to the very heart of God. 

What was Christ to the post-apostolic Greek intel- 
lect? If you turn to the great Nicene symbol or 
creed you have a dead Christ, a dissected Christ, 
an analysed Christ, where subtle and peerless intel- 
lect has done its utmost to define, but not the 
warm and living Christ of Christianity. What 
was Christ to the schoolmen of the middle ages? 
Only a sacrificial victim to appease the Father's 
wrath, who was to their minds as a consuming fire, 
but out of the cloud of obscurity the historic Christ 
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is ever emerging as the Bright and Morning Star. 
So that the finest intellects of the age, sceptical and 
unfriendly though they be, are compelled to cast their 
homage at His feet; thus Goethe, in whom culminated 
the genius of Germanic intellect, declares Him to be 
the exemplar of all possible virtue; thus Stuart Mill 
asserts that He is the divine picture for the human 
soul to copy. And to-day, what do we recognize in 
Him? Not only the Christ of Atonement, but the 
revelation of the Father as revealing the personality 
of God, as revealing the character of God, all-radiant 
_ with love, as revealing the accessibility of God, on 
whose boson sin and sorrow find rest and peace. All 
discords in the universe, says Pascal, are concords 
in Christ, for He has harmonized the character of 
God as never before. Jesus Christ, the same yes- 
terday, to-day and forever. Out of the eternities, 
He was incarnated in time, the same. Out of His 
incarnate flesh, He now in spirit walks amid the 
seven golden candlesticks of the Churches, the same. 
In this church to-night, beside every living heart, the 
same as ever. “Able to do exceeding abundantly 
above what we ask or think ;” able to make all grace 
abound toward you; able to keep you from falling ; 
able to save to the uttermost; able to enrich with a 
double portion of the spirit of Elijah, and willing to 
bestow it now. 

3rd. And then finally we have the advantages of 
assured and ever-increasing manifestations of the 
Spirit. Never did the apostle pen a more potent 
appeal than when he wrote, “Now I beseech you, 
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* brethren, for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
for the love of the Spirit.” It must be remembered 
that the spirit of love has ever been the executive 
agent of the Triune God, bringing the infinite into 
relation with the finite creature. 

Now, what is the law of the Spirit’s working? I 
answer, that of indefinite development, for great and 
marvellous are thy works, thou evolving Spirit of 
Love. I see Him brooding over the waters of chaos. 
I see Him creating and renewing the face of the 
earth, building up the strata of the mountains and 
rolling out the valleys. I see Him covering the earth . 
with the enamelled beauty of forest and of flower. 
I see Him revealing the mystery of life and marching 
up to the climax’of man. Nor does the law of 
development cease here, for out of the ruin of death 
he is to be resurrected into the immortal life of 
heaven. River of Ezekiel, river of God, flowing out 
from beneath the temple. At first but reaching the 
ankle, it deepens to the knees, it deepens to the loins, 
it deepens till the prophet can swim in it; it deepens 
and widens, beauty arises upon its banks, life abounds 
in its waters, for everything liveth whither the river 
cometh. River of Ezekiel, what art thou but the 
promise and assurance of an ever-doubling portion of 
the Spirit given to the Church. River of Ezekiel, 
river of God. Oh, if this Spirit is given, what does 
it mean? It means purity of heart, it means to 
kindle the intellect, it means to fire the emotions for 
God, it means to transform everyone into the likeness 
of Jesus and send us about doing good. 
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If ever a double portion of the Spirit is demanded 
by the Church, it is to-day. The spirit of Elijah is 
needed to witness against wrong, to labor for the 
abolition of the liquor curse; of the despotic power 
of a false Christianity in our midst; of Sabbath 
desecration. This Spirit is demanded to lift the 
Church to higher life and consecration in the face of 
rebuke and blasphemy that abound on every side. 
With this blessed baptism of the Spirit, the life of the 
humblest believer will be made sublime. He shall 
turn many to righteousness and shine as the stars 
forever and ever. 

And now, let us turn to the circumstances atten- 
dant on the divine fulfilment of Elisha’s prayer. In 
all the round and realm of lyric poetry, never surely 
was there a thrilling tale that embodied such sub- 
limity, fidelity and pathos as the record of the last 
hours in the earthly career of Elijah. Sublimity! 
Yes. Here is a man that defied kings, that brought 
fire from heaven, that swept the false prophets from 
off the face of the earth, that stood as an avenger of 
wrong. But all is now softened into the sweetness of 
fatherly tenderness. See his fidelity! As he ad- 
vances to the climax of his adventurous life, he will 
visit the schools of the prophets to leave a last 
inspiration amongst those who were to stand as the 
witnesses of God when he was gone. Then see you 
the pathos of his parting with Elisha. To save him 
from the anguish of the final hour of separation, he 
said, “Tarry here while I go over Jordan.” But 
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the soul of Elisha clung to his great master, and he 
exclaims, “As the Lord liveth, and as my soul liveth, 
I will not leave thee.” They go from Gilgal to Bethel, 
from Bethel to Jericho. With his mantle the prophet 
divides the waters of the Jordan and they pass over 
dry-shod. The mighty soul of Ehjah swells into 
sympathy for the Elisha of his love, whom he is to 
leave behind, and he says, “My son, ask what I shall 
do for you,” and Elisha responds, “Let a double por- 
tion of thy spirit be upon me.’ “Ah,” said the 
departing prophet, “thou hast asked a hard thing, but 
if thou art with me when I am taken from thee, it 
shall be done.” Behold! the chariot of fire and the 
horses of fire sweep down and part them. As the 
prophet ascends, I fancy he looks back at the watch- 
ing and waiting Elisha. He drops his mantle, pledge 
and symbol of the descending spirit, when lo! the 
timid and shrinking Elisha becomes the incarnation 
of an Elijah. With the mantle he returns to Jordan. 
Smiting the waters, he eries, “Where is the Lord God 
of Elijah?” The waters divide, and he passes over 
dry-shod. On the further shore, the watching sons 
of the prophets fall before him and exclaim, “The 
spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha.” The prayer was 
answered, the double portion was given. Standing 
on the summit of Olivet, our Elijah, bidding defiance 
to the forces that held him to the earth, and ascending 
up on high, gave to His Elishas the assurance, “Ye 
shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you,” when, from the throne of His royalty, He 
sent down the pentecostal baptism of the Spirit, with 
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its fiery tongues—symbol of the higher power that 
had come to His people. 

Never was there an hour since creation when the 
living waters of the Spirit were so widely diffused, 
and still the promise of God remains unexhausted, “I 
will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and as floods 
upon the dry ground and showers that water the 
earth, then, instead of the thorn shall come up the 
fir tree, and instead of the briar shall come up the 
myrtle tree.” Then Christian manhood shall ripen 
into the fruition of highest perfection and power. 

Now, with the advantage of a deeper insight into a 
perfected revelation, with a clearer conception of God 
as seen in Jesus Christ, and with an enlarged visita- 
tion of the Spirit, is not our proposition vindicated, 
that there is not a moral or spiritual attainment of 
saintship in the past that may not be possessed in 
double measure along the ascending life of the Church? 

Brethren, what shall the harvest be of this service ? 
Oh, to make this hour historic by a high resolve and 
holy purpose to become replenished with all possible 
grace, that a double portion of the spirit of the 
fathers may be ours. And then 

When the angel of shadows 
Rests his feet on wave and shore, 
And our eyes grow dim with watching, 
And our hearts faint at life’s oar, 
Happy is he that heareth 
The signal of his release ; 
The bells of the Holy City—— 
The chimes of eternal peace,” 


Amen anc amen. 


THE SACRIFICE OF SERVICE. 


“JT beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service.”—RoMAns xii. 1. 


In the analysis of this impressive passage, two 
things merit our attention: First, the duty of Chris- 
tian sacrifice in its elemental qualities ; and secondly, 
the motives divine and human by which this duty is 
enforced. 

I. We have the duty. Here J ask you to consider, 

Ist. Christian sacrifice in its prvmal natwre and 
conditions. If you select any one of the fundamental 
principles of Scripture, and trace it back to its origin, 
you find that it enters into the deep foundations of 
the universe, and, indeed, the very nature of the 
Triune God. Take this rudimental idea of sacrifice, 
the surrender of the one for the advantage of another, 
as seen in all nature. There is not a type of life on 
earth but exists by the perpetual sacrifice of life ; 
there is not a form of beauty but springs out of 
decay, while every object that meets the eye is resur- 
rected out of the ruin of other formations. Go stand 
in the stately forest, and the fluttering autumnal 
leaves come to the earth as to an altar, where they 
give forth their vitalizing power, entering into new 
conditions of being. Go walk amid herbal and 
carnivoral animals: sacrificers are they all, What. is 
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this planet but God’s high altar swinging through 
the immensities, eternal laws, His ministering priests, 
by whom the sacrificial process is ever advancing, 
responsive to the impressive demands of ordained 
creation. Now, the genius of Christianity recognizes 
the stern, relentless principle of nature, and lifts it 
into the arena of intelligence, of volition and morals. 
Christianity! It illuminates, it transfigures, it glorifies 
this law of sacrifice as the divinest thought in the 
spiritual realm, and an eternal necessity in the nature 
of God himself—a necessity which found its inter- 
pretation in the face more marred than that of any 
man, in the transfixed hands, in the pierced side of 
Him whose high encomium it was, “ He saved others, 
himself he could not save.” Tell me, what is the 
ideal of sacrifice which God has given us? There is 
nothing in the heavens above, nor in the earth 
beneath, nor in Deity itself, that is held as too good 
to become a pattern for man, since He, the incarnate 
Sufferer, left us an example that we should follow in 
His footsteps. 

Our text, you observe, is cast in the Levitical 
mould. We have presentation, holiness and conse- 
quent acceptance. I go back in thought to the times 
of Samuel the prophet, and Solomon the temple- 
builder. J am standing amid the hills of Judea, or 
the slopes of Lebanon, adorned with their fleeey 
flocks. I see a man take a lamb from his flock, and 
carry it to the door of the temple. That lamb is 
given to the waiting priest; is given to the sacrificial 
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knife ; is given to the altar and the fire; is given as 
.an atonement or thank-offering to God, His property 
absolute and entire. Why does the apostle assert 
that this Mosaic economy, hoar with age and crowned 
with sanctity, had no glory by reason of the glory 
that excelleth ? Behold, and see. When the lamb 
was given to the sacrificial knife, if that knife revealed 
taint, disease or blemish in the lamb, no Leyvitical 
waters could cleanse, no altar fires purify. It was 
rejected utterly, carted away to the valley of Gehenna, 
and cast into the pit, where the worm dieth not and 
the fire is not quenched. How tremendous is the 
issue here symbolized, that outside of Christianity ) 
there is no regenerative power in the known universe 
which can redeem the dislocated and ruined spirit of 
man. “Who can bring a clean thing out of an un- 
clean?” is the cry of all ages. I turn to the sages 
and poets of antiquity, and find that every Greek 
drama is keyed to the note of hopelessness before the 
depravity of man. I turn to the man of all time, who 
walked the inner sanctuary of the soul, laid bare the 
ribs of the heart, and flashed the torchight of his 
genius into the remotest chambers of the mind, and 
what is the key-note of every Shakespearian drama 
but the ery of conscience over sin and perversity, 
which admits of no alleviation or remedy; while the 
changes rung by atheistic philosophies on the energy 
of discipline, the power of environment and the 
forces of culture, tell that to bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean is, to man, a task as impossible as 
10 
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‘to curtain the sun and hold back the tides of rolling 
ocean. 

But see you the excelling glory of our Christianity. 
There is never a sacrifice which comes to the Christian 
altar of which it may not be said that “the whole 
head is sick and the whole heart faint, and there is 
nought but wounds, bruises and decay.” What can 
bring purity to this pollution? Nothing but the 
blood of Jesus. What can change the skin of the 
Ethiopian or the spots of the moral leopard? Noth- 
ing but the blood of Jesus. What made the lamb in 
the hands of the priest or on the altar more holy 
than the flocks on the hillside? The Divine appoint- 
ment that whatsoever toucheth the altaris holy. Isee 
in vision, the temple divine rise before me; I see the 
everlasting High Priest mitred and girdled with His 
divinity, standing on the sapphire pavement hard by 
the altar of God, waiting with benignant look to 
receive the offering. Who then is willing this day to 
consecrate his services unto the Lord? The word is 
nigh thee, even in thy mouth and heart—the word of 
faith. One act of abandon and faith, and you touch 
the altar and become holy and acceptable to the Lord. 
All hail, ye consecrated trusters! It is yours to take 
the banner of an immortal hope and plant it on the 
citadel of despair; yours to surrender to Him, to 
catch up the pean song of “Thanks be to God that 
giveth us the victory ”—over sin, over self, over the 
world; aye, over every alien power—victory through 
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our Lord Jesus Christ, our priest forever after the 
order of Melchizedek. 

2nd. Again, consider this duty of Christian sacrifice 
in its internal agency. 

All self-sacrifice is the outcome of our deepest 
being. It has been well said that no philosophy of 
man from the old Platonic onward to that of Kant 
and Hamilton, rivals in depth the insight of Seripture. 
Examine, if you will, the Pauline philosophy of our 
text. The apostle says, “I beseech you, present your 
bodies,” and elsewhere, “ Glorify God with your bodies 
and spirits.” Who is the “you,” the subjective “ you,” 
that presents the body and glorifies with the body and’ 
spirit as if these were objective or segregated entities 
—entities subject to the authority of this “you.” Our 
science tells us of the “I am” or “ Ego,” the self or 
self-conscious personality which stands alone and be- 
hind every attribute of mind. Where dwells this won- 
drous “Ego”? In the cerebrum of the brain, in the 
ever-beating heart, in the ganglion of nerves, where 
is its place of abiding? We speak of the mystery of 
God, and men stumble at the mysteries of our Chris- 
tianity, but every man that hears my voice, holds 
within him a mystery, a self-conscious, undiscovered 
personality which no man hath seen, nor can see, nor 
understand; a mystery second only to that of the 
Infinite himself. And what royal prerogatives per- 
tain to this inner self? Never did a Cesar stretch 
out his sceptre over such an empire as 1s given to 
this self, It can let loose its powers and fly where 
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wing of Roman eagle never beat the air. Here I 
stand, but in a moment my thought is at the anti- 
podes. I see the iridescent plumage of the bird of 
paradise, inhale the fragrance of the magnolia and 
stand beneath the shadow of the crystal-crowned 
Himalayas. Here I stand, but in a moment my 
thought is beyond the stellar worlds, where the light 
of Orion and the Pleiades is lost in the darkness. 
Here I stand, but I walk again the Phydian galleries 
of art, and kindle before the portraits of Titian, the 
frescoes of Salvator Rosa and the cartoons of Raphael. 
Here I stand, but I dwell romantic with Tennyson in 
his “Idylls of the King,” and tremble at the dread 
dream of Clarence in dramatic vision. Here I stand, 
but I mount and wing my flight to the very foot of 
the eternal throne, where the harpers are harping in 
the heavenly cities, and I am again with the loved 
and the lost. Yes, here we stand, and there are 
moments when the immensity of the spirit’s powers 
gives us to feel that we are cribbed, cabined and con- 
fined in the very universe itself. Nor does the 
mystery end here. This inner self, lone in its empire, 
is yet not alone. I would not speculate, yet the 
researches of Max Miiller and others into compara- 
tive religions authenticate nothing more suggestive 
than the fact that from the lowest fetish up to the 
highest theistic conception, the doctrine of Divine 
and spiritual indwelling is the attribute of all known 
religions on this earth. And what is this but a con- 
firmation of the testimony of God, “We know,’ 
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says John, “that God dwelleth in us by the spirit 
that He hath given us.” “We know that the spirit 
of wickedness worketh in the children of disobedi- 
ence,’ and where there is work there must be the 
agent. What must be the grandeur and value of this 
personality, which brings into competitive conflict 
the forces of the Infinite and Satanic for its possession, 
and what its powers to make its immortal election for 
the one or the other. 

Iam sitting with others in a rail-car. The speed 
is quickening; the car is rocking; we sweep round 
the curves and fly past the stations; the red light of 
danger is disregarded. Soon it is whispered that a 
madman in his maniac fury holds the bar of the 
engine. Every cheek pales with terror. Wreck, ruin 
and death are imminent. But in the crisis, a stronger 
than a strong man springs forward, grasps the bar, 
controls the engine and averts appalling death. Give 
to that engine, if you can, the power of intelligence 
and will to resist or yield to maniac fury or strong- 
armed man, and how truly does this symbolize human 
conditions. “I look at a man, gifted and cultured, 
manly and generous, but lo! a change comes o’er his 
seeming. I see him with blood-shot eye, with pro- 
fanity on his lips, foul in his person, in mental and 
moral ruin. What is destroying? The personality 
is there, but it has resigned itself to a demoniac 
force, that is wrecking the enginery of his manhood. 
O wretched man! Who shall deliver? Deliver? 
The invited power of the Holy Ghost comes to the 
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aid of that enslaved personality, the bonds are broken, 
the self is emancipated, and now stands in loyal con- 
secration to God. 

Do youask what is the soul and centre of all Chris- 
tian sacrifice? (I answer, the absolute surrender of 
this self to Christ.) This is liberty, for whom the Son 
maketh free, he shall be free indeed. Standing in this 
freedom the man is master of himself. He commands 
conscience, and like a faithful sentinel, it keeps the 
portals of the king’s palace, that nothing unholy enters 
there. He commands will, and, like a feudal retainer, it 
pants to manifest its championship for its Lord. He 
commands memory, and it clings with miser care to 
every fragment of beneficial knowledge, and trans- 
forms it into an argument for loyalty to God. He 
commands imagination, that vagrant and wanton 
daughter of the mind, which quenches its strange 
fires and relights a nobler flame at the altar of the 
cross, swinging high its censer full of the aromatic 
fragrance of whatsoever things are pure, lovely, and 
of good report. He commands, and the time of the 
singing birds has come to the heart, and ‘every affec- 
tion gives out its music, 


‘‘ That gentler on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 


O house of Israel, come and let us walk in the light 
of the Lord! Ye heavens above, the abode of love, 
and earth, the abode of duty, I call you to witness the 
Divine possibility given to every man this hour, to 
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swing his being into the arms of infinite merey and 
guidance. Do it, and eternity shall tell the beatific 
result. Present yourself unto God. 

3rd. Again, consider this duty of Christian sacri- 
fice in its outward experience. Nothing is more\ 
singular than the fact that when God would give a | 
spiritual revelation to man, the very first note which | 
He strikes is material. “In the beginning, God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth,” and this reveals one 
of the deepest laws of Divine working. It would 
seem as if creation itself, in all its departments—man, 
the world, the universe—is an interpretation of God, 
in which He expresses the beauty, the skill, and infi- 
nite wealth of the eternal mind. Now, in subordinate 


degree, a like necessity pertains to man. He, too, 
must flash into consciousness and breathe in outward 
forms until all that sleeps in his intellect and trembles 
in his heart is expressed in sculptured beauty, in the 
masteries of matter and the melodies of song, and in 
the ten thousand creative manifestations of social, 
mechanical, commercial, or adventurous life. Now, 
this law finds its application in our text. How is the 
loyalty of the inner self, its holiness and consecration, 
to find expression but in the responsive moralities 
which are revealed through the actions of the body ? 
Therefore, the command is, “Present your bodies and 
spirit a living sacrifice for service.” A living sacrifice ! 
Is not this a misnomer? Every ministration Mosaic 
was from life to death: the living victim became the _ 
dead sacrifice. But the ministration of the Spirit is | 
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from death to life? What demonstrated the super- 
natural in the Levitical economy ? Not the tabernacle 
or temple; not the altar or veiled cherubim of gold. 
Man could create these. It was the descent of the 
Divine fire, as on the summit of Carmel, which con- 
sumed the sacrifice. What demonstrates the super- 
natural in Christianity? Not the Church; not its 
ministry or ritual. Man can create these. It was 
the baptism of fire, the cloven tongues of fire, which 
opened the pentecostal dispensation of Him who is 
the Prince and Giver of Life, of all life—the fire of 
Divine life along the current ages of the Church. 
Oh, that the fire from heaven might fall and give us 
life, and give it more abundantly ! 

“ Present your bodies.” 

In creation, observe God never repeats himself. 
There is never a flower, or living form, or starlit 
world, that is like any other. Everything has its 
appointed place and its work to accomplish. It was 
the theory of the patristic and medizval ages, that 
all saintship must be uniform, as in the robed friars 
and nuns of Romanism, but this is not the order of 
God. | Infinite variety is the Divine law. 

All types of character, of talent and of piety are 
wanted. Present your bodies, whether weak or strong, 
rugged or gentle; present your voices in their indi- 
vidualities to warble or witness for Jesus; present 
your manhood’s strength to walk the thorny way 
of self-denying duty. “Present your bodies.” If age 
has weakened, if you can no longer run with the 
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footman but are weary, still you can “be a true 
disciple sitting at the Master's feet.” 

Oh, wondrous mechanism of the body, which com- 
bines with the spiritual in the accomplishment of 
spiritual and eternal results. My material tongue 
vibrates against the material air, producing a material 
sound which carries a spiritual thought that per- 
chance wakes a soul and starts it on its highway 
march along the blissful forever. My foot may carry 
and my hand may minister to a weary, doubting 
heart, and lead it to clasp the Redeemer in the arms 
of a faith that life or death shall never dissolve. 
Who would deprecate the ministrations of the body ? 
They are pregnant with possibilities that will project 
themselves onward, while life and thought and being 
last or immortality endures. “Ah!” says the apostle, 
“we have this treasure in earthen vessels, but the 
excellency of the power is of God.” Like as light 
shining through the prism dissolves and corruscates 
into brilliance, so heart consecration shining through 
the body dissolves and corruscates into the radiance 
of those graces that adorned the humanity of Jesus. 

“ Present your bodies.” 

4th. Consider yet once again the duty of Christian 
sacrifice in the intrinsic value of its reasonable service. 
If you enter the Turner Gallery of Art in London, 
you are at once arrested by the flaming pictures of 
unrivalled magnificence. You have sunrises that 
come blushing o’er the incense-breathing morn and 
sunsets that seem to open the very gateways of 
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glory—suns in their meridian splendor, suns shining 
through the rifted clouds, giving exquisite shadows, 
turning the water into silvery sheen and clothing the 
heathery hillsides in purple robes. If you examine 
what gives brilliance to these pictures—jewels and 
all precious stones, think you? Nothing of the kind. 
The genius of Turner took the worthless metallic 
oxides and pigments which were pulverized, cleansed 
and assimilated—sacrificed, if you please—and then 
handled to incarnate on the canvas the ideal creations 
of his mind, and now the worthless. pigments are 
transmuted into a value which the wealth of a 
Vanderbilt could not purchase from the nation. How 
fine is the analogy here. (If the surrender of these 
worthless pigments to the hands of a Turner lifts 
them to such peerless value, making them the min- 
isters of beauty through the ages, the surrender of 
any soul to God gives the services of that soul an 
inconceivable preciousness. ) 

Go to the men who control senates, like a Gambetta 
or Bismarck ; go to the men who bear aloft the torch 
of discovery—and ask them to direct a soul to the 
feet of Jesus, to put joy into a human heart, that will 
perish never. Can they do it? It is forever impos- 
sible. But look at the lowliest spirit consecrated to 
God. It can touch the springs of spiritual power 
that will vibrate forever. All history reveals the 
stupendous power of individual influence—how it 
can live on and permeate and accumulate till the 
fugitive Egyptian slave becomes the Moses of history, 
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and the maker and moulder of nationalities, and a 
power potential for all time. 

Now, Christianity takes hold of this principle of in- 
fluence and turns it into the channels of righteousness, 
which sweep lke oceanic currents into the kingdom 
of goodness and God. Oh, the marvels which follow 
sanctified influence! Never is the maxim, that truth 
is stranger than fiction, more verified than here. Who 
kindled the heart of a William Arthur? <A nameless 
man of feeble, consecrated powers preached to the lad 
and only two others. Yet, from that service came 
“the tongue of fire” that has kindled the fires of the 
Holy Ghost in a thousand thousand hearts. 

Who filled the highest pulpit in Christendom with 
that electric voice that has rung around the world ? 
A forgotten but saintly man cried in the ears of 
Charles Spurgeon, “ Look unto me and be ye saved,” 
and straightway he became one of the greatest moral 
forces of our age. Who sent a Simpson with his 
flaming evangel over the continents, touching the 
hearts of millions? The sweet persuasion of his 
lone and widowed mother, who had given herself and 
given her son as sacrifices to God. O ye Christian 
workers, who have turned many to righteousness, 
when ye go back to the forces that determined you 
’ for God, how many feel, like the speaker, that they 
came from the gentle influences of a consecrated 
mother’s love ? 

And now, what transcendence Christian sacrifice 
gives to life! Cultivate the intellect, it is well; give 
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thyself to high and noble purpose in life, it is well; 
but the consecration of your entire manhood to God 
puts the impress of divinity upon your life-work. 
Under this inspiration, you shall rise in power of 
achievement; you shall rise in excelsior triumph over 
adversities; you shall rise through the years, yes, 
through the everlasting ages; you shall rise to a 
crown, for “ Many will be the crown of your rejoicing 
in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 

Now, I ask this congregation if such power comes 
to a man from consecration. In the light of time and 
eternity, in the light of God and man, is it not his 
reasonable service ? 

II. And now let us turn briefly to the motives 
Divine and human by which this duty is enforced. 

Ist. I beseech you, by the mercies of God. What 
an argument is this—mercies of God—mercies of 
environment. We must remember that man is not 
made for this world, but this world is made for man. 
What is this world to every man in this house? What 
is this world? It isa moral gymnasium, in which 
the sinews and muscles of the soul are toughened and 
strengthened in the wrestling and conflicts of life. 
What is this world but a conservatory of divinest 
art, in which God has scattered beauty everywhere 
with prodigal hand—beauty in the turbaned moun- 
tains—beauty in the ravined desolations that by 
refracted light become like orient gateways of gold, 
leading to Alhambras of splendor—beauty in all 
forms, down to the little flower that, as the poet 
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expresses it, “holds in it a wealth of thought too 
deep for tears.” Who can tell the unconscious power 
of refinement and exaltation, which comes from the 
fellowship of nature? What is this world but God’s 
own university into which all have entered. 

Last autumn it was my privilege to listen to some 
of the finest scientific intellects of the age, and by 
nothing was I more impressed than their reverential 
humility. Though they told us of their discoveries 
of the invisible bacteria, fifty millions of which sport, 
live and perish in their little world, the one-hundredth 
part of a cubic inch, and then of ascending worlds 
multiplied by millions, yet they acknowledged that 
they had only touched the outermost fringe of the 
great problems of thought and being that God had 
treasured in His universe. They told us that nature 
still held a wealth of literature unwritten, of poetry 
yet unsung, and a science many-sided, which would 
beckon onward the intelligence of the ages, till time — 
should be no more. And what is the finale to which 
all research tends, but to reveal the eternal power 
and Godhead of that Father of mercies, whose we 
are and whom we should serve with our consecrated 
powers. 

Mercies of God —mercies of Divine Discipline. Of 
all great truths which our Lord revealed, none is 
more sublime than the companionship of God with 
man in the continuous ministries of His providence. 
It is easy to sing of the mercies of God when ours 
is a heritage of peace, and prosperity gladdens our 
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life, but when the shadows come and the dead leaves 
of departed joys rustle round the aching heart; when 
we sit alone in our grief, and long 


‘« . . for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 
—is there mercy then? Ah, yes. 
** Two little feet went pattering by 
Years ago ; 
They wandered off to the sunny sky 
Years ago. 
Two little feet— 
They crept never back to the love they left, 
They climbed never more to the arms bereft, 
Years ago. 
Again I shall hear the two little feet 
Pattering by, 
Their music a thousand times more sweet 
In the sky ; 
I joy to think that a Father’s care 
Will hold them safe till I meet them there, 
By and by.” 

What softened your nature, refined your spirit and 
transferred your affections to the heavenly? Was it 
not the discipline of sorrow? Sorrow came to your 
dwelling, shrouded in gloom. Sorrow said, “I will 
abide,” and your heart was riven. Sorrow walked 
by your side, and little by little, uncovered her face, 
when lo, it was to you the face of an angel. And now 
you can glory in tribulations—tribulations, like skilful 
artisans that work out for you a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. 
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Mercies of God—mercies of Redeeming Love. This 
is the crowning appeal. What a master and dread 
picture of our humanity does the apostle sketch in 
the opening of this epistle. The very resources of 
the Greek language are taxed to describe its hopeless 
and terrible depravity. Hear it: “Their throat is an 
open sepulchre, with their lips they have used deceit, 
the poison of asps is under their lips, whose mouth is 
full of cursing and bitterness, and their feet are swift 
to shed blood.” But look at the condescension of the 
Son of God, stooping down with an infinite stooping, 
taking this lost humanity and leading it up through 
the fourth chapter, through the fifth and sixth chap- 
ters with their aboundings of love, until he comes to 
the eighth chapter, which holds the grandest charter 
of Christian privilege which the Scriptures record. 
O wondrous chapter! It would seem as if mercy 
here set up a ladder from earth to heaven and com- 
manded every believer to “climb up to God.” Look 
at its rounds : “freedom from condemnation ; freedom 
from the law of sin and death; freedom from the 
body of corruption ; freedom from the spirit of bond- 
age; sonship with the Father; joint-heirship with 
the Son; fellowship with Christ; predestinated to 
His image; all things working together for good ; 
more than conqueror ;” and then the final assurance, 
“JT am persuaded that neither life, nor death, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth.’— 
Methinks the imagination of the great apostle catches 
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fire, and I fancy I hear him say, “If there be a 
creature, that is neither angel, nor devil, nor man, 
nor mighty monster in the hidden immensities, that 
would hold me back, that creature shall not be able 
‘to separate me from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus, our Lord.’ ” 

Standing on these supernal heights, the apostle says, 
if you would ascend, if you would reach the summit 
of God’s purpose, “I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice.” 

2nd. I beseech you—this is the human motive 
Oh, the inspiration of this appeal coming from such 
a man! 

It is not the appeal of ignorance, for in Paul, as 
you know, we have a man of transcendent intellect, 
keen as a Damascus blade and potent as the dis- 
solving flame—a man whose gifted tongue could roll 
like the thunder and whisper like the breeze, and on 
the wings of thought sublime, spring elastic to the 
very heavens—a man of warmest heart that ever 
beat in human bosom—a man of tenderness and tears, 
who wept at parting with the elders of Ephesus, who 
could wish himself accursed from Christ in the wealth 
of his generous love for his kinsmen according to the 
flesh—a man who sounded the depths of Christian 
sacrifice, for who ever presented such a living sacri- 
fice as Paul? I see him with famine in his look, with 
beggary on his back, with infirmity on his brow, 
manacled and in chains. Before royalties, he cries, 
““T am not mad, most noble Festus, I am not mad 
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in this Christian sacrifice, for it is my reasonable 
service. 

This is the man who cries through my voice to-day, 
“Present your bodies a living sacrifice.” Now, what 
response will you make to this appeal to-night? Shall 
it be in vain, or shall it tell its tale of blessing in 
coming days ? 

“T can give thee nothing,” said a lowly one to an 
eminent philosopher. “Give me thyself,” said the 
great teacher, “and I will give thee back more than 
thyself.” Give thyself to Jesus and He will give thee 
back more than thyself. Give yourselves to Jesus, ye 
ministers of God, and the wilderness and the solitary 
places shall be glad for you, and the moral desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose; yea, it shall 
blossom abundantly. 

Oh, that we might arise and gird us afresh for the 
conflict! What has life to offer ? 


‘‘The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


To the man of consecrated powers, life has a diviner 
issue, a more blissful culmination. “They that be 
wise shall shine as the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars forever.” 

Be this our lot and this our great reward. Amen. 


“THIS YEAR THOU SHALT 
DIE.” 


“‘Therefore thus saith the Lord; Behold, I will cast thee from 
off the face of the earth: this year thou shalt die.” —JEREMIAH 
xxviil. 16. 

THE mission of the minister is twofold, namely, 
that of a shepherd and that of a watchman. As a 
shepherd, he is required to feed the flock of God, over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made him an overseer. 
As a watchman, he is required to stand on the walls 
of Zion and sound an alarm of coming danger. In 
the thirty-third chapter of Ezekiel, we have a state- 
ment of the watchman’s responsibility. Observe how 
God speaks: “Also, O son of man, I have set thee a 
watchman to the house of Israel; therefore thou shalt 
hear the word at my mouth, and warn them from me. 
When I say unto the wicked, O wicked man, thou 
shalt surely die; if thou dost not speak to warn the 
wicked from his way, that wicked man shall die in 
his iniquity ; but his blood will I require at thine 
hand. Nevertheless, if thou warn the wicked and he 
turn not from his way, he shall die in his iniquity; 
but thou hast delivered thy soul.” 

On this the first Sabbath of a new year, we would 
perform the watchman’s solemn task, put the trumpet 
to our lips and sound the alarm—“Therefore thus 
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the earth: this year thou shalt die.” First, we have 
the announcement of a solemn and coming event— 
“thou shalt die.” Secondly, the consequences which 
follow the event—‘I will cast thee off the face of the 
earth.” Thirdly, man’s sacred responsibility to his 
soul in view of this event. 

I. Let us look at the announcement, “ this year 
thow shalt die.” And here I remark that this event 
is possible to all, probable to many, and certain to 
some.» 

I say it is possible to all. The great conditions in 
God’s universe are the conditions of life and death. 
Wherever there is physical life, there must be its 
relative, physical death. There is nothing around us 
but bears the impress of possible and progressive 
decay. Every inspiration of every breath tells of 
death; every beating of every pulse tells of death ; 
every throbbing of every heart tells of death. Death 
is not only seen in the snow scattered on the head of 
age, but in the brightness that flashes in the eye of 
infancy, and in the damask that adorns the cheek of 
youth. Death is in all seasons—in the witherings of 
autumn, in the storms of winter, in the blossomings 
of spring, and in the fruitions of summer. There is 
not a flower that blooms, not a tree that lifts its 
stately head to the heavens; there is not an insect or 
animal, there is not a granite cliff or crystal-crowned 
mountain, there is not a rolling world in the universe 
that is not dying. And oh, stupendous calamity, 
enough to drape the heavens in darkness, there is not 
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a man or woman this night, in this house, but is 
destined to physical death, and in danger of death 
eternal. 
‘‘ What are the living? Hark, the sound 
From grave and cradle crying ! 
By earth and ocean echoed round— 
The living are the dying.” 


“This year thou shalt die.” This event is probable 
to many. It is the sentiment of the poet, that every 
heart is like a muffled drum, beating funeral* marches 
to the grave. What a solemn mystery overhangs the 
year that has just opened! We are evermore march- 
ing out into the unknown. The thunderbolts of God 
in the form of accident or disease have already been 
striking and will strike to the dust. How startling 
are the warning words of Jesus, “Be ye also ready, 
for at such an hour as ye think not”—the hour of 
sport¢and folly, and sin—at such an hour the mid- 
night ery will be heard—* the Son of man cometh!” 
Though you are young, you may die; though you 
are seeking by education or apprenticeship to prepare 
for life, you may die; though immersed in business, 
and having no time, God will see that you have time 
to die. No power beneath the eternal throne can 
avert the strokes of the destroyer. The eloquence of 
a Cicero, the science of a Newton, the wealth of a 
Vanderbilt, the saintship of an apostle, cannot hold 
back the destroying angel. There is a tremendous 
probability of death overhanging many before me. 

Again, “This year thou shalt die.” This event is 
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absolutely certavn to some now before God. Methinks 
I hear someone say, “ Who art thou, O fallible man, 
to stand and thus predict death to any in this house ?” 
Behold and see! Now, science has made it plain. 
Out of every thousand in this city, between twenty 
and thirty, or in other words, one out of every forty 
or fifty go down yearly to death. This Church has 
been in existence for forty years. There has never 
been a minister in this pulpit, on the first Sabbath 
evening of a new year, who could not truthfully say 
of some in his congregation, “This year thou shalt 
die,” and the sequel would prove it true. It is more 
than possible, it is more than probable, it is all but 
absolutely certain, that I am speaking this night to 
some whose death warrant is signed, and who will 
never see the first Sabbath in the new year. You 
may smile at this and forget it, but it may prove a 
reality. Ah, you say, 1 am in the midst of life, and 
of health, and of strength, and of prosperity. Look 
at the man in the Gospel. He was a man of health 
and strength. He had been successful in life, and was 
going on with his schemes to pull down and build 
anew his barns of greater capacity. I see him sitting 
alone in his room, going over his gains and saying, 
“JT am rich and increased in goods, and have need of 
nothing—nothing. Soul, thou art safe, thou hast 
much laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink and be merry.” Many years! What is that? 
A voice, like thunder out of heaven, cries, “Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee.” Death 
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strikes and hell receives. As we pronounce the solemn 
doom of my text, “This year thou shalt die,” let every 
soul say, “ Lord, is it 1?” 

II. Look at the consequences which follow this event. 

“ Behold, I will cast thee from off the face of the 
earth,” that is, cast thy body to the grave and dismiss 
thy soul to the unseen and eternal world. All Serip- 
ture agrees in describing death as an overwhelming 
calamity to the wicked. Oriental imagination has 
dipped its pencil in the darkest colors to depict the 
king of terrors. Turn to the book of Revelation, 
sixth chapter and seventh verse, and read a passage, 
which I can never think of without a feeling of alarm: 
“And when he had opened the fourth seal, I heard 
the voice of the fourth beast say, Come and see. 
And I looked and behold a pale horse: and his name 
that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed with 
him.” Nearly twenty years ago, it was my lot to see 
Benjamin West’s great picture of the “ pale horse and 
his rider.” I can never forget it, and can never 
describe it. There was the pale horse, there was the 
grim and ghastly spectre Death, and his eyes had all 
the seeming of a demon’s that are gleaming—with 
thunder in his look and armed with the deadly 
weapon, There was a father striving to hold back 
the horse that was trampling beneath its feet the 
mother and child. There was a man in the midst of 
his sports, whose back was toward the rider, at whom 
the weapon was levelled. Behind the horse there 
were the fluttering myrmidons of the past gathering 
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up the dead and casting them off the face of the earth 
into hell. This was the stroke of genius, and it has 
an alarming reality. Behold if God casts thee off the 
face of the earth this year, probation is ended. What 
is probation? It is opportunity—when you can 
decide for or against God, for heaven or hell, for 
happiness or love. That power is with everyone in 
this house. When the everlasting God gave you a 
will, He gave you one of the mightiest things in the 
universe. The gentlest girl can will to defy Omnip- 
otence, and Omnipotence will never break her will- 
power; or she can will to resist the devil, and there 
is no satanic power that ‘can conquer her, for God 
the Holy Ghost will help her. But if you let proba- 
tion go, golden opportunities are gone and all is lost. 
Look at the closing revelation of God. When proba- 
tion is ended, then he that is holy let him be holy 
still; he that is righteous, let him be righteous still ; 
he that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he that 
is filthy—filthy forever. If God by death cast thee 
off the face of the earth unsaved, the door of destiny 
is closed upon thee forever. We cast aside all specu- 
lation and theories as to the perpetuity of punishment. 
The revised version has strengthened the truth: 
“These shall go away into eternal punishment, and 
the righteous into eternal life.” Oh, to be companions 
with the outcasts of the universe amidst the rage of 
agony, remorse and despair. How overwhelming the 
thought! With memories, immortal memories, of this 
very church, this very night, of a salvation which 
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might have been found, but is lost forever! Ye moun- 
tains of Gilboa and thou vale of Ashkelon, why break 
ye not into weeping and lamentation? Ye fathers, 
friends and saints, why mourn ye not over an impend- 
ing disaster so terrible ? 

Ill. Lastly, look at man’s sacred responsibilities to 
his soul in view of this event. 

“ Who shall abide the day of his coming, and who 
shall stand when he appeareth at death.” Lest God 
should cast thee off the face of the earth this year by 
death, I call upon you for immediate repentance. 
What is it to repent? It is to be sorry for sin—it is 
more. It is to make restitution. Hear the word of 
the Lord in Exodus, twenty-second chapter, “ He shall 
make restitution for his theft or die.” Who is a dis- 
honest man or woman, as a servant, asa clerk, as a 
trader, as a merchant, as a banker—I care not what 
—if you have, what you have dishonestly acquired, 
give it back, or you are a lost man. Every dishonest 
act is digging an impassable gulf over which you can 
never cross to Jesus until you have filled it up with 
restitution. You can as soon climb to the stars with 
your clay feet as enter heaven without making resti- 
tution to the uttermost farthing, if in your power. 
God spurns repentance that has not amendment and 
restitution. If thou art to be cast off the face of the 
earth this year, I tell thee that repentance alone will 
not save thee; you must come by faith to the atoning 
Lamb. “Who is this that cometh from Edom with 
dyed garments from Bozrah, this that is glorious in 
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his apparel, travelling in the greatness of his strength ? 
I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save.” Ah, 
there was a cry from Golgotha for you; there was a 
wail from the cross for you; there was a bleeding 
brow and pierced feet for you; there was a voice 
that said, “ Father, forgive them, they know not that 
by me they live.” Here I stand. I offer you Christ, 
but it is to-night; I offer you salvation, but it is now. 
Delay and all may be lost. 

Said a brother minister last Friday night: “I quoted 
this passage, ‘ This year thou shalt die, in a discourse 
some years ago. A young man was outraged, and 
said that I had prophesied against him. In two weeks 
he was dead. 

O God, on what a slender thread hang everlasting 
things! “Because I have called and ye refused; I 
have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded. 
But ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would 
none of my reproof; I also will laugh at your calam- 
ity, I will mock when your fear cometh: when your 
fear cometh as desolation, and your destruction 
cometh as a whirlwind.” 


<¢ Almost persuaded, now to believe, 
Almost persuaded, Christ to receive ; 
Almost cannot avail, 
Almost is but to fail, 
Sad, sad that bitter wail— 
Almost—but lost.” 


A GOOD MAN, FULL OF THE 
HOLY GHOS® 


‘‘For he was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of 
faith : and mueh people was added unto the Lord.” —Acts xi. 24. 


THESE words, you observe, are not so much dogma- 
tic as experimental in their nature. They introduce 
us to a man and minister, whose history was replete 
with interest. Barnabas, frank, generous and pathetic, 
was born in the Levantine isle of Cyprus. Educated 
as a Jew, he was a Levite by profession. Early con- 
verted to Christianity, what Silas was to Paul, the 
apostle of faith, that also was Barnabas, his trusted 
companion in travel, in labor, in conflict and in bril- 
liant achievement. This fragment of apostolic experi- 
ence is instinct with life and quivers with emotion. 
It tells of the incoming of God to the spirit of man 
and the consequent expulsion of the satanic forces of 
evil. It reveals the possibility of a transtiguration 
amid earthly conditions, into a life of beatitude, of 
triumph and of victory. It is the apotheosis of 
goodness as a power potential in the Church and in 
the world. Earth can show nothing higher, more 
rare, more grand and divine than a good man, full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith. We propose to consider 
the constituent elements which gave elevation and 
etfectiveness to the character of Barnabas, and for the 
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sake of logical progress we will reverse the order of 
the text, and— . 

I. First and fundamentally we will consider 
Barnabas as a man of faith. What a divinity and 
infinite range sometimes slumber in the smallest 
words. Like as the native born amid the mountains 
never sees the splendor of the Alpime heights; hke 
as the dweller by the cataract never hears the 
thunders of Niagara; so our habitual use of certain 
words, simple yet colossal, diminishes their power and 
obscures their deep significance. Take, for example, 
faith, the familiar term of our text. What a pleni- 
tude of meaning does it enfold. 

Ist. Observe this fundamental principle is the law 
and condition of all intelligent life. Let the Divine 
but reach out His omnipotent hand and touch the 
principle of faith in the established order of nature. 
Let men but believe that fire will not burn; that 
water will not drown; that poison will not kill; that 
gravitation will not precipitate ; let, I say, this change 
be wrought, and it would involve an immediate and 
more terrible destruction to the race than if from 
Olympian heights, Jupiter Maximus were to hurl his 
thunderbolts of ruin. It is evident that we live by 
faith. It is the law and condition of our material 
existence on this earth. Ascending to the realm of 
things spiritual, we find that the same law is opera- 
tive. I think of the Son of God coming out of the 
eternities of the past. By an act, a mysterious act 
of exinanition, He empties himself by renouncing 
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the glory which He had with the Father. He stooped 
to earth and the limitations of our nature; He drank 
at the well of sorrow, and amid tears, anguish and 
blood advances to the cross and gives His life for the - 
life of man. When resurrected from the dust of death, 
He ascended to His coronation, having written on His 
vesture and on His thigh, “King of kings and Lord 
of lords.” “Mighty to save.” From the times of 
Pilate the recreant, down to those of Rousseau and 
Carlyle, candid doubt and denial have ever bowed 
before the grandeur of Jesus Christ, even in His 
earthly conditions. I shall never forget the rever- 
ence of atheistic Frank Adler, when I heard him 
speak with pause and awe of “the great Nazarene.” 

But the revelation of Jesus inspires more than 
reverence: it is life. I think of the sinner, bearing 
in himself the sentence of death, hasting to a lost 
immortality. Arrested by the vision of a Divine 
Deliverer, he stands, he looks, and heaven springs up 
in his heart. He believes, and the mighty impulse of 
a new life comes to him—life judicial, from the 
avenging of the law; life regenerate, the life of 
adoption and sonship ; life eternal, that like the foun- 
tain, is ever springing up into the everlasting life of 
heaven. One act of faith that holds within it all 
possible acts, reverses his immortality, and crowns 
him with the power of an endless life. Oh, the 
grandeur of this faith, how shall we define it! Simple 
as the sweet lispings of infancy, sublime as archangel 
power. We are accustomed to eulogize the triumphs, 
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the mastery of mind. Mind! It has built up the 
great philosophies in all their superb and stately 
conclusions. Mind! With adventurous footstep, it 
has walked out into the territories of the unknown. 
Ascending step by step, it has outreached to the very 
suburbs of the universe itself, and has dared to gaze 
into the face, yea, the very essence of the Triune God. 
Mind! I for one shall never discount the grandeur 
of intellect, destined by its inner laws to expand for- 
ever. But what after all is mind achievement to the 
transcendence of faith? In its simplest exercise, 
every attribute of our being is brought into play. 
There is the imperial power of intellect, grasping the 
propositions of the Gospel; the cogency of reason 
that recognizes their claim for our credence; the 
opulence of imagination that realistically sets before 
our eyes the Martyr-Lamb crucified and slain ; the 
imperial will that makes its final election to serve 
the Son of God; the adoring affection that garlands 
Him with love; the confiding trust that recumbs on 
the Infinite ; and then the ever-watchful conscience 
that smiles approval of the act. In a word, by the 
simple act of faith, your personality gathers up its 
faculties and powers, and throwing itself into the 
arms of mercy Divine, finds the life of God in the 
life of man. It was this faith that brought to the 
Levantine Levite, Barnabas, a new life, a grander life, 
a life that widened into the immortal. And this life 
is for you, as it is for all—life through His name. 
2nd, Then observe this faith is the law and con- 
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dition of our highest knowledge. It is a familiar 
axiom, a proposition which cannot be denied, that 
the foundation of all knowledge rests upon the 
adamant of faith. What is the ultimate atom which 
is the scientific basis of matter? Invisible and 
indivisible, you cannot see it; you cannot handle it, 
or measure it. There is not a materialist, however 
rampant, but must receive it by faith. Who can tell 
how the atomic structure of the brain stands con- 
nected with formulation of thought, that sings in the 
strains of a Tennyson, or philosophizes in a Stuart 
Mill; yet, Tyndall being my witness, all this is 
received by faith. What are the terms we use in 
mental science, such as the intuitions or inborn ideas, 
the primal truths of consciousness, the first principles 
or postulates that cannot be proved, since they tran- 
scend all reason—postulates which, like the being of 
God, responsibility and immortality, are the assumed 
starting points that lead into the entire temple of 
moral truth? What mean these terms? We can only 
receive them on the evidence of faith. To deny these 
premises is to reject the conclusion ; it is to shut the 
door against all possible argument, either inductive 
or deductive. There is not a great leader of thought 
along the ages but has justified and glorified the 
“eredo,” I believe. Solon, the wise; Scotus Erigena, 
the mystic; Laplace, the astronomer; Pascal, the 
mathematician, the great dramatist, that immortal 
diver into the ocean depths of the human soul; Kant, 
the expositor of the higher reason; and Sir William 
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Thompson, the modern scientist, all recognize the 
essential power of faith as an instrument by which 
they are carried forward to the uttermost limits of 
human knowledge. Faith is the great prerogative 
of the aristocracy of mind, as it deals with the 
democracy of life and universal phenomena. 

Who shall lay an embargo of limitation on this 
all-embracing power of the soul? I walk out with 
my faith and stand beneath the shadow of the Cross, | 
that great centre in the moral history of the universe. 
From this centre my faith goes back and back into 
the infinitudes of the past. I see the eternal counsels 
and purposes in the mind of God taking form. I see 
how the world came into being; how man appeared, 
and fell; how the proto-evangelism was given; how 
Abraham was called, and the great Mosaism was 
built up; how the Davidic lne began ; how the 
prophets in their triumphant song foretold the coming 
Deliverer, and then hushed into silence; how the 
star of Bethlehem arose; how the great Life was 
lived, that closed with its coronal of suffering and its 
crown of consummation on the cross. And then from 
this cross I look forward on to the Pentecost ; on to 
the apostolic and medieval churches ; on to the great 
reform ; on to the mission era; on to the millennium. 
I seem to hear the angel lift up his voice and swear 
that “time shall be no more.” And then, beyond is 
the great white throne of judgment; and beyond, 
the retribution ; and beyond, the kingdom delivered 
up to the Father ; and beyond, the trackless pilgrim- 
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age on to the blissful forever. Beneath, I say, the 
shadow of the Cross, my faith has taken its stand, 
and stretching out its arms into the eternity of the 
past, and into the eternity of the future, it gathers 
the vast economies of God into my bosom. Barnabas, 
this was thy faith. With this capacity of being, thou 
canst not die. Thy body shall not sleep forever in 
the grave. The signature of God is upon thy being ; 
thou shalt arise and live forever, live with God. This 
was thy faith, and this shall be thy great reward, 
“to know as even also thou art known.” 

3rd. But again, faith is the law and condition of 
all noble achievement. When the great Napoleon 
purposed the conquest of Italy, between him and the 
plains of Lombardy there rose the impassable Alps, 
crested with the eternal snows. All undaunted, he 
sent out the engineer corps to open the way, but so 
stupendous were the precipices and gorges, that the 
_ head of the corps returned to say, “ The task is impos- 
sible.” “ Impossible,” cried the indignant Emperor; 
“Impossible! Nothing is impossible to the star of 
Napoleon. Forward, forward!” And the power of 
the man inspired the army. They built the highway, 
and when the horse, the artillery and the legions had 
passed the summit, Italy fell in a day. What was 
the agency that achieved the conquest? It was the 
power of the future and the distant. They saw in 
vision the towers of Milan, the silvery waters of the 
bay of Naples, the beauty of Florence, the magnifi- 
cence of Rome, and abject millions at the conqueror’s 
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feet—this was the talisman that carried them to 
victory—and this power of faith in the distant future 
and what it contains is the inspiration which achieves 
conquest in commerce, in science, in the Stanley dis- 
coveries, in every realm and round of life. Now, if 
this be true of a faith which is natural and which 
springs from the resources of man, what shall be 
said of that faith which is Divine and rests upon the 
resources of God? I go back to that magniticent epic, 
that great idyl of the Kings of Faith, that tragic 
record which is perennial in its power to thrill the 
spirits of men, and what do I learn? I am told that 
“through faith,” they “subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to fiight the armies of 
aliens, were destitute, afflicted, tormented, not accept- 
ing deliverance.” What was the power? It was the 
power of faith. They endured as seeing him who 
is invisible and looked for a city which hath foun- 
dations, whose builder and maker is God. 

But here arises a question. Are the achievements 
of the present comparable to those of antique past? I 
declare my belief that the world has never witnessed 
greater than those of the present. If you tell me that 
“by faith” Abraham went into a land, not knowing 
whither he was going, at the command of God, and 
there offered his Isaac, I point you to a William 
Taylor, who, with the weight of seventy winters on 
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his brow, is ever marching, weary-footed, through 
the forests and fever swamps of Africa, not knowing 
whither he goes; and from his own lips I received 
the testimony that in the midst of these forests, with 
the noise of wild beasts and fiercer men around, and 
the trail of the serpent beneath his very couch, he 
could lie down in the night and rest as peacefully 
as if his head were pillowed on the bosom of Jesus 
and the everlasting arms were beneath him. What 
inspired this noble man? It is the Father-love in 
the present, while he sees in the future the dusky 
contingents of redeemed millions sent up from the 
valley of the Congo to cast their tribute at the feet 
of Jesus and hail Him as Lord of all. You tell me of 
the ecstatic finale of the regnant apostle in Mamertine 
prison, as he pens his last pzean of triumph on the eve 
of his execution, “I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith, I shall be 
crowned.” I point you to the recent record of Bishop 
Hanington, which I have just read, one of the most 
valiant souls that ever trod this earth; a man whose 
severity of suffering rivalled that of the apostle; a 
man who, with life in hand, walked into the very 
valley of death without a quiver, and who, when 
seized by the barbaric hosts that seemed as if they 
would rend limb from lmb as they hurried him to 
death, could sublimely sing, “Safe in the arms of 
Jesus.” What was the power that sustained this 
modern martyr? His faith pictured the Central 
Lakes and Uganda country won for Christ and 
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planted as stars in His diadem of honor. Who art 
thou, discouraged one, ready to say, “my task is 
impossible.” Impossible! there is nothing impossible 
to the star of our Immanuel. 

But come down from the mount of high achieve- 
ment into the valley. In lowly homes, I have seen 
weepers all resigned, sob out the anguish of a break- 
ing heart on the bosom of God. I have seen joyous 
martyrs on their couch of affliction suffer more than 
did a Ridley or a Cranmer in the fiery flames. We 
turn here to the blessed memory of our Williams, 
who wears to-day the martyr’s crown. I think of 
him, friend of my youth, companion of my riper 
years. I think of my last visit, when I parted with 
him forever on earth Placing his hand upon my 
head, he said, “George, I am going home, I am only 
a poor worm, but 


** He calls a worm his friend, 
He calls himself, my God, 
And he shall save me to the end, 
Through Jesus’ blood.” 


~ And then brightening, he went on: 


‘* He, by himself, hath sworn, 

I, on his oath, depend, 

On eagle wings upborne, 
I shall to heaven ascend. 

I shall behold his face, 
I shall his power adore, 

And sing the wonders of his grace 
Forever more,” 
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What sustained that weary spirit beloved amid the 
long continued agonies of dissolving nature? It was 
the presence of Jesus and the power of faith in the 
distant and future. He saw by faith the hills of God, 
the city with immortality for its walls, and eternity 
for its liight—the better, even the heavenly country. 
He clasped again the loved and the lost, and fell at 
the feet of the Lamb in the midst of the throne and 
of the city. Tell me, if you can, the royalty of this 
power of faith ? I seem to see her standing on high, 
mantled with light and triumph in hereye. Take me 
as God’s pure gift, she cries, and you shall have life 
and all the resources of knowledge. Take me and 
you shall have conquest. I take this faith to my 
heart’s embrace. It is mine, and with the apostle I 
exclaim, “This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith.” 

Il. And now we come to the effect of faith. Bar- 
nabas was full of the Holy Ghost, or in other words, 
filled with the indwelling of God. 

What a tribute is it to the grandeur of our nature 
that the Divine can temple himself in our hearts. 
It is well for us to remember, that of all persons in 
the 'Triune, the Spirit is the most intimately identified 
with man, Out of the eternities the Father speaks ; 
during the limitations of the advent life, the Son of 
God achieved His redeeming work, but the mission of 
the Spirit is to abide with and in man forever. What 
the orient zephyr is, kissing, caressing the lowly 
flowers and shrubs of the valley, and fondling the 
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leaves of the forest, that the Spirit is with His sweet 
and genial influence to our entire nature. I shall 
never forget the moment when the thought came in 
on my mind that I was as near to God, that He was 
as Immanent within me as He ever could be to all 
eternity; and yet, this is the truth, for says the 
apostle, “In him we live and move, and haye our 
being.” 

Ist. And here I ask you to note that there is a sense 
in which this immanence of God is wnconditional and 
universal. If you go back to the great apostasy which 
separated man from God, quick as the lightning flash 
the atoning purpose guaranteed the return of that 
Spirit to abide with man. Who writes the law on 
the heart? Who lights the torch of conscience ? 
Christ, by His Spirit, is the true Light, and lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, and this is the 
ground of universal responsibility. You have the 
light and power to do the good. Will you do it ? 

2nd. But then there is a sense in which this 
immanence of the Spirit is conditional and specific. 
How shall I illustrate this distinction between 
universal and specific? Here I stand—the atmosphere 
is around me. I inhale it as the breath of life; but 
in this air which I breathe there are forces that lie 
undeveloped. But now science comes in—it sets in 
motion the dynamo; that instrument gathers up and 
concentrates the electric forces of the air; it flames 
into light, and I can walk the city in the midnight 
hour; it carries my voice a thousand miles ; it flashes 
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my message around the world; it thrills and inter- 
penetrates my very being as a remedial agent. It is 
only air, but it is air that is conditioned by a power 
that has brought out its forces. What the dynamo is 
to the atmosphere, that faith is to the Divine within 
us. It fills the being with light and life. 

3rd. And this indwelling of the Holy Ghost by 
faith, becomes in us the Spirit of Holiness. What is 
holiness? It is negatively the removal of all pol- 
lution by the cleansing energy of the Spirit. It is 
positively the consecration of the being to God as 
a living and acceptable sacrifice. What is holiness ? 
It is the restoration of the tarnished and defaced 
image. It is the rebuilding of the dismantled temple, 
which is made radiant by the glory of the Lord. 
What is holiness? It is the credential, the passport 
of safety through this and every other moral world. 
Holiness! Thrice blessed Holiness! Then the will of 
God becometh my tranquility, and 


**Out of the ruin of the past 
Cometh the perfect flower at last.” 


4th. And then, this indwelling of the Holy Ghost 
by faith becomes the Spirit of Power. What consti- 
tutes the difference between the aboriginal dweller in 
the wilderness and the son of civilization? Chiefly 
in the fact that by culture and science he can bring 
to his aid those resources which multiply his power 
a thousand-fold over that of his barbaric brother. 
You say of a man, that he can travel from the Atlan- 
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tic to the Pacific in seven days. But to achieve this 
feat he calls to his aid the forces of enginery in the 
locomotive; the powers that slumber in water and 
fire; with the adjustments of the car and rail, when 
on the wings of the wind he sweeps across the con- 
tinent from sea to sea. You say of a man, that he 
has seen the galaxy of the Pleiades. But he calls to 
his aid the extended tube; he grinds the lens; he 
adjusts the angles of the telescope, when there comes 
in on the eye the impression of ten thousand worlds 
in the circle of the Pleiades. 

Now, in the sphere of the spiritual, this fulness 
of the Holy Ghost gives to man a_ superadded. 
energy. Isaiah, the singer, the captive weeper over 
Zion, the flaming apostles of faith and love, what 
are ye but examples of power to kindle the intellect 
to know the deep things of God; power to melt the 
soul and make it magnetic to draw to the feet Divine. 
I have asked myself again and again, What is the 
gift of power promised to man? I believe it is none 
other than the baptism of all-embracing love. Come, 
summer sun, come through the gateways of the early 
morn. He lifts the mantle of night from off the 
emerald bosom of the earth. He smiles, and the 
gloomy sea flashes like a sapphire gem. Walking 
into the landscape, he commands, and beauty springs 
at his feet, all-spangled and jewelled by the diamond 
dew-drops, and the waving corn hastes to yield its 
stores. To every tree in every forest, he says, “Put 
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on thy beautiful garments.” All light, all life, all 
beauty, come with the sun. 

Now, what that sun is in the domain of nature, 
that love is in the realm of the Spirit. Outside the 
abodes of despair, there is not a moral being in the 
universe of God that is not amenable to the forces of 
love. It is the strength of man as it is the strength 
of the Infinite himself. 


** A loving worm within its clod, 
Is better than a loveless God, 
In all his worlds, (ll dare to say.” 


What statesmanship could not do, what wealth 
could not do, what kingly power could not do, that 
the little Hebrew maid could do, by the sympathetic 
love that said, “Would God my master were with the 
prophet of Israel, then would he be recovered of his 
leprosy.” It was love that led him to wash and be 
clean. And thus it is ever with love. 

I know a man, an ordinary man, full of infirmity. 
He desired to know something of the power of the 
Spirit. So he went to one of the great American 
camp-meetings, listened to the mspiration of Simp- 
son, sat at the feet of those translated saints, Dr. 
and Mrs. Palmer, caught something of the spirit of 
the gathering, and returned home. Sitting in his 
study, he said, “ Have I received any power? I shall 
test the matter.” He selected a family who had sadly 
apostatized from God, often visited without result. 
He entered that home, and asked to see the members 
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one by one. Looking into the face of the first who 
came into the room, he spoke a few simple words. 
The tears began to flow, the heart melted, and was 
yielded to Christ; and to-day that redeemed one 
sleeps the sleep of hope amid the marshy lands of 
Louisiana. The result of that single visit brought 
every member of the household back to the fold of 
Christ. This *opened the way for a revival of the 
work of God, which extended over four months and 
swept hundreds into the kingdom. That man and 
minister was an ordinary man, a man of infirmity, 
full of fault and failure in his spiritual life, but 
invested for the time with a spiritual power which 
made him a factor for good in the accomplishment of 
work for God. I speak as a fool, I put self beneath 
my feet, when I say that man speaks to you to-day. 
For nearly twenty years, as you know, I have been 
dealing with young men for our ministry. Power of 
incisive intellect, the gift of eloquence that on the 
wings of thought sublime can spring elastic to the 
spheres—these are but rare gifts, seldom given to the 
average minister; but here is a power, an endowment 
which may be universally possessed, ten-fold greater 
than any natural talents, however brilliant. 

Look at Barnabas, the sweetly simple man, without 
the grandeur and learning of Paul; without the fiery 
enthusiasm of an impassioned Peter; without the 
mystic depths and spirituelle of a John; he yet, full 
of the Holy Ghost and of faith, added much people 
unto the Lord. 
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Oh, that the angel of Jehovah, the Spirit, might 
touch our lips with a live coal from off the lambent 
altar of love! 

III. We have the combined result of the indwidual 
faith and the Divine indwelling—Barnabas was a 
good man. 

What is the most intrinsically precious of all 
things? I answer, “A good man.” AH the thoughts 
of God; all the work of Christ; all the minis- 
tries of the spirit; all the culturings of the Church 
have for their finale the production of a good 
man. Not like the sponge, absorbing but never 
giving out. A good man—not a negative, but a 
positive. A good man, full of faith that sweeps the 
horizon of the possible and full of the Holy Ghost. 
The Church and the world wait for the coming of 
good men, and God waits. 

It was the saying of Kepler that God waited six 
thousand years for the coming of a Newton to ex- 
pound the laws of His universe, and it is equally true 
that God waited long centuries for the coming of 
grand old Luther to proclaim the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone; and He waited for fifteen 
centuries for the coming of a Wesley to tell of the 
witness of the Spirit and the possibility of a per- 
fection in love. And He is waiting, still waiting, and 
the Methodist Church is waiting, and the pulpits of 
our land are waiting, waiting for the coming of good 
men, better men than we have been—men free from 
the lust of pre-eminence, and place, and power and 
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pelf—waiting for men glad for any station where 
they can do work for God. I say God and the 
Church are waiting for men full of the Holy Ghost, 
full of goodness; goodness the jewel of the universe ; 
goodness the coinage of heaven passed into the cur- 
rency of earth, to buy back the world’s heart to the 
Divine; goodness the excellency of God, interpreted 
in the life of holiness. Who will arise in this con- 
gregation and absolutely commit himself to a life of 
faith, of consecration, of abiding spiritual power ? 

“T paint for eternity,” cried the great Italian artist, 
as he placed his immortal creations on the dome of 
the Basilica at Rome. He knew that ten thousand 
times ten thousand eyes would look upon his work 
and carry the impression along the eternal. “I 
preach for eternity” should be on every lip, for we 
are moulding the character and planting the memories 
and fashioning the destiny of lives immortal that, 
shall abide when rolling years shall cease to move. 


“‘Sunset and evening star ! 
What though from out the benade of time and place 
The floods sweep me afar, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face,” 
And hear his words, ‘ Well done, well done,’ 
‘* When I have crossed the bar.” 


THE SPURIT OF PROPHECY. 


“For the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” —ReEv. 
xix. 10. 


THERE is a supreme hopefulness in these oracles of 
God. Like as the Christian life rises out of sorrow 
into song and ultimate beatitude, so this book divine 
emerges out of its genesis of disaster into psalms 
both glad and plaintive; into prophecies of promise 
and resurrection ; into jubilant evangels of rejoicing, 
and then into this apocalypse of final restoration. It 
opens with a song of creation, which soon deepens 
into the diapason notes of woe and the dirge of ruin. 
It closes with the pzean song of a new creation, which 
strikes no minor key—“ For behold I create all things 
new.” It opens with the advent of man from whose 
head the crown has fallen, and whose immortality 
death hath trampled in the dust. It closes with man 
redeemed from the grave and crowned and enthroned 
for evermore. Darkened at the beginning by a para- 
dise lost and gone, it brightens into a paradise regained, 
where lurks no serpent to destroy, and where its fruits 
and flowers abide through an ever-brighteningsummer. 

As we pronounce these words the question naturally 
arises, “By what potential energy has recovery been 
born out of ruin, and life sprung triumphant from the 
embrace of death into a plenitude of being grander 
than that which Adam lost?” Our text supplies the 
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answer, and the only answer which can ever be given 
—by that energy, which belongs to the testimony of 
Jesus, which is the Spirit of Prophecy. 

We make no pretensions to trace the highly 
dramatic connection of our text. Like a lone star it 
shines out of darkness, but like a star it holds a world 
of lght and truth and beauty. This passage, to 
which we ask your thoughtful attention, holds within 
it a single proposition of two members—that Jesus is 
at once the source and subject of prophetic testimony. 
In the illustration of this proposition you will observe 
that the term prophecy has a much wider import 
from a New Testament standpoint than in the Old 
Testament. Thus to prophesy vs to predict, but more 
than this: to prophesy is to teach or preach, and to 
prophesy 1s to testify for Jesus. 

I. Jesus is at once the source and subject of pro- 
phetic testimony im the sense of prediction. 

True prophecy has ever been regarded as the highest 
evidence of the divinity of this book, and justly so, 
for if miraculous acts are miracles of power, prophecies 
are miracles of knowledge. And who shall gainsay 
the divinity which pertains to the prophetic office ? 
Take the most regally endowed and gifted of men. 
Let his be the sagacity of highest wisdom ; let his be 
the knowledge of all history, and its cycles of ever- 
recurring events with the power to forecast and 
balance the probabilities of coming time. And now 
demand that he shall tell what the immediate future 
will be. And lo! that future makes him to drink the 
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wine of astonishment, and laugh in derision at his 
fancied predictions. But here we see a power of 
revelation given not to one eminent and peerless, but 
to a long succession of every class and condition ; 
given to the patriarch in his simplicity, and to the 
courtly scholar in his polished wisdom; given to 
royalty on the throne and statesmanship in its lofty 
offices; given to the lowly toiler in the field, and 
captive dweller in the lone Cyclades; given to saintly 
and seraphic piety, and oh, mystery of the Infinite! 
given to one who loved the wages of unrighteousness. 
Given by whom? Given by that pre-existent Jesus, 
who is both your Saviour and mine. Sun of the 
morning that openeth the gates of day, and cometh 
blushing o’er the land and sea, lifting the covering of 
darkness and revealing this world in its tinted beauty : 
stars of the midnight hour that softly draw aside the 
curtains of night, which hide the infinities and print 
on the retina of the eye a thousand flaming worlds, 
what are ye but symbols of Him who has unveiled, by 
His supernal power, all time and the eternities to the 
finite intelligence of man; on through the mighty 
corridors of coming history, till angelic voice shall 
swear by him that liveth for ever and ever, that 
“time shall be no more;” on till the mystery of God 
is finished, when Christ shall deliver up the kingdom 
to the Father; yes, on to the uttermost life of God, 
for He shall reign for ever and ever. 

Say what grandeur pertains to this prophetic reve- 
lation, and how finely does Peter authenticate this as 
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the work of Jesus. “Searching what, or what manner 
of time, the Spirit of Christ which was in them did 
signify when it testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ and the glory which should follow.” To the 
Ancient of Days belongs the honor of prophetic inspi- 
ration in all the magnificence of its disclosures. 

And here I ask you to observe that in Jesus we 
have not only the source but the subject of prophetic 
testimony. To Him gave all the prophets witness. 
It is the primal law of prophetic witness that it ever 
holds up the Redeemer as the beacon light of hope to 
all that dwell in despair. Take but a few examples 
of this prophetic testimony : ; 

Testimony for Jesus. The deed was done which 
was to make the ages mourn and fill the scroll of 
human history with lamentation and woe. But in 
this supreme hour, when the ruin of primeval man 
was complete, radiant as celestial light the prophetic 
promise flashed hope into the bosom of despair, telling 
that the spoiler should be despoiled. “For the seed 
of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” 

Testimony for Jesus. Oh, spectacle of sorrow! Oh, 
pathetic tragedy of woe! When summer is fading 
out of the aged heart, when the last green thing to 
which affection clings is dying, and nought remains 
but winter all the years—such was the condition of 
Abraham when on his dread mission to fulfil the 
command of God. Every step as he ascended the 
mount was a step into deeper darkness, till the climax 
of his agony had come, when Isaac, his son, his only 
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son Isaac, said, “ My father, here is the altar and the 
wood, but where is the lamb for the burnt-offering ?” 
In that hour of more than mortal agony, the light of 
prophetic vision came to the troubled soul of the 
patriarch. Through the vista of two thousand years 
he looked and saw the day of Christ, how that on 
this very Moriah God would provide a Lamb for the 
sacrifice that would bless the world. 

Testimony for Jesus. In the land of the Pharaohs, 
almost beneath the pyramids, and nigh to the glitter- 
ing domes of Memphis, that flash their sheen on the 
placid waters of the Nile, the aged patriarch is dying, 
leaning upon his staff Fond memory carries him 
back to the sunny scenes of earlier days, when he 
dwelt amid the green vales of his loved Canaan. All 
hope of nationality has died out of his aged heart, 
but his fainting soul and failing eyes are kindled as 
he sees afar the coming glory. Though the land of 
his love shall be taken captive by the king of Baby- 
lon, though Ptolemy and Pompey shall trample it 
under foot, yet he sees that the royalty of his line 
shall be perpetuated forever, for “the sceptre shall 
not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet until Shiloh come,” and “unto him shall the 
gathering of the nations be.” 

Testumony for Jesus. The royal singer of Israel, 
whose genius has touched every fibre of the human 
heart, that harp of a thousand strings, when his life 
and throne were threatened—oh, bitterest of all 
sorrows—by his own son Absalom, he snatches a 
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higher light and sings of one whose royalty shall fail 
him never, who shall filing defiance in the face of 
death, for He shall not see corruption, but spring 
triumphant to the skies, leading captivity captive. 

Testimony for Jesus. How grand was the Chaldean 
civilization. Chaldea, as we have seen in the British 
museum, was the home of art before Greece had been 
redeemed from barbarism, and here literature had 
long flourished ere yet the name of Athens was 
known. Its military power had been handled by 
God to chastise His people. Carried as captives into a 
strange land, with harps hung upon the willows, no 
songs could they sing for grief at the memory of 
Zion forsaken and desolate. It was at this time the 
prophet cried aloud, “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 
Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy 
King cometh unto thee: he is just, and having sal- 
vation.” 

And thus the tide of prophecy swept on for three 
thousand years with ever-increasing volume of testi- 
mony for Jesus. He was to be a child of virgin born, 
yet wonderful counsellor—a son, yet the everlasting 
Father. Travelling in the greatness of His strength 
through the ages, He was to be known as “ Mighty 
to save.” 

But grand as the pre-advent prophecies may be, 
touching nationalities and telling of the fall of Egypt, 
and Edom, and Nineveh and Tyre before the march 
of Christ’s great purposes, the post-advent rises into 
higher sublimity, Never did the spirit of prophecy 
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robe itself in more august dignity than in this 
apocalypse. How it handles the very magnitudes of 
nature to set forth at once the tragedy and triumph 
of the Church! “The sun shall be darkened; the 
moon turned into blood; the stars fall from heaven 
like a fig-tree shaken with untimely winds.” The 
earth trembles, and now emerging from this conflict, 
thus symbolized by imagery so terrible, heaven opens 
and the Captain of our salvation is seen riding on 
a white horse, crowned with many crowns, followed 
by a white-robed company gathered from every 
nation, who join in the jubilate of the universe, that 
the kingdoms are become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and His Christ. How impressive and brilliant is this 
culminating testimony of Jesus! Ever since the 
times of Porphyry and Julian the Apostate, unbelief 
has sought to drive the ploughshare of ruin through 
this book divine. It has sought to wield the im- 
plements of scepticism to rase and destroy, but every- 
where these implements have been blunted and 
broken by striking the rock of God’s prophetic truth. 
On the face of every Jew, in every ruined city that 
lies along Levantine shore, there are evidences of 
prophetic fulfilment, while every Christian church 
and hospital tell that the Jesus of prophecy, the Jesus 
of Nazareth, is the Jesus of history, whose Spirit is 
immortal for good. Oh, we have not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables. The Messianic prophecies 
alone are sufficient to vindicate the divinity of this 
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book and render it an impregnable fortress of Chris- 
tian confidence and hope and joy. 

IL But again, Jesus is at once the source and sub- 
ject of prophecy in the sense of teaching or preaching. 

Covet earnestly the best gifts to prophesy, for he 
that prophesieth speaketh to the edification of the 
Church. Here manifestly, the import of the terms 
is to teach or preach. 

What a spiritual phenomenon does the ministry of 
the Church present! This world has had on its roll 
of fame, names great and illustrious, conquerors that 
have held empire over myriads, and philosophic sages 
that have wielded a mightier empire over the intel- 
ligence of many generations. When these men 
renowned were silenced in death, who ever said that 
they were commissioned by a Socrates or a Cesar to 
advocate their claims through the ages? But, behold 
and see Him who was reviled of the Pharisees and 
the renounced of the scribes, doomed to death as a 
malefactor amid unspeakable barbarity. Who shall 
declare the mighty legion that have stood as witnesses 
for His truth? Go wherever the foot of gospel 
minister is found. Ask him by what authority he 
preaches, and he will tell you that an inner voice 
came to the depths of his being, which said, “Go 
preach my Gospel.” What sublimity pertains to this 
fact that all over this earth there stand up men as 
truly inspired by the Spirit of Christ as in the genera- 
tions of old! But Jesus is not only the source of 
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inspiration to the preacher, but the supreme object of 
preaching. 

Ist. To testify for Jesus is to proclaim Him as the 
desire of all nations. 

All true thinkers are now agreed that the know- 
ledge of God is intuitional in the mind, and it is 
equally true that the mighty yearnings of the world’s 
heart have been for a God with man. Take as the 
interpretation of these yearnings the two greatest 
types of natural religions ever formulated—the Ori- 
ental or Indian, and the Occidental or Hellenie—and 
you find the idea of a God incarnated with man. It 
was the faith of the old Greek that every man heroic 
and virtuous in high degree might climb the heights 
and become a God. It is the faith of the Hindu that 
the Vishnu might incarnate himself in man. In the 
one the man ascends to the God; in the other the 
God descends to the man. But in contrast with these 
dim yearnings of the soul, how grandly independent is 
this fundamental idea of the Gospel. Divinest of all 
thoughts which ever came to man is that of God mani- 
fest in the flesh. Well does the apostle emphasize 
this event when he pictures principalities and powers 
bending over the galleried heights of the heavenly 
universe with adoring admiration. For “when he 
bringeth in the first-begotten into the world, he saith, 
Let all the angels of God worship him.” And who 
shall declare how this truth comes to the heart of 
weary manhood? Oh, the world wanted a mighty 
mother-heart, human yet divine, and lo! through the 
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ages He cries, “ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me.” Heart of Christ,O cup most golden! out of thee 
the mourning drink. Weeping with the weepers of 
Bethany, He cries, “Thy brother shall rise again.” 
The cry of incarnate tenderness, “ Neither do I con- 
demn thee,” has given golden hope to guilty hearts, 
and the “Go in peace” has thrilled millions with 
gratitude and love for Jesus’ name. 

And then, who can tell the dignity which this 
truth of incarnation flings over this humanity of 
ours? JI know not what beings this universe of 
worlds may hold, but this I do know, that the Son of 
God made His election to take my humanity into the 
bonds of an eternal union, and carried it up to the 
very heights of Godhead. He is forever sat down at 
the right hand of the majesty on high. O Temple 
of Truth! Its broken columns, shafts and capitals 
had been scattered in the thinkings of the million 
hearts, and still they could not combine and _ har- 
monize into beauty; but when He came, every stone 
and capital in that great temple found its place in 
Him, and stood in pillared majesty. Before the 
world, He said, I am the Truth—its templed embodi- 
ment—as well as the Life. It has been said by some, 
that as the worship of Rome had degenerated into 
the worship of Mary, the worship of Protestantism 
has fallen to the worship of Mary’s Son. We accept 
the charge, we inscribe it on our banners, we fling it 
out to every breeze as our badge of highest honor, 
that the worship of the Christian Church is supremely 
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given to the Son of Mary, the Son of God, who is God 
over all, blessed for evermore. ; 

2nd. But again, to testify of Jesus is to proclaim 
Him as the Atoning Reconciler. 

What an immensity of thought pertains to the 
atoning work of Christ! The stars of the patriarchs 
are our stars and their earth is our earth; yet, by the 
aid of science, we may almost say that new heavens 
and a new earth are being evolved. When the violet 
is put into the crucible of the chemist, he can tell its 
properties, but he cannot tell how it grows into lines 
of beauty, how its tinted shades blush into loveliness, 
or how it distils the fragrance that perfumes the even- 
ing gale. Like the stars, the truths of atonement are 
ever evolving into nobler forms. Like the growth of 
the violet, mystery hangs over atonement still. The 
incarnate Jesus is a representation of the character 
of God, blessed and beautiful, a revealer to the world 
of truths which will forever command the intellectual 
homage of the ages. But, thank God, He is vastly 
more. We hail Him as a self-sacrificing substitute for 
the world of sinners to magnify the law and make 
it honorable. And who shall declare how this truth 
takes hold of man in the noblest elements of his 
being as no other truth in the universe of thought 
touches him ? 

Some years ago, one of New England’s finest edu- 
cators had a select school for the sons of the wealthy, 
which became utterly demoralized. Threatening and 
punishment availed nothing. Perplexed and discour- 
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aged, it one day flashed on his mind—try the Gospel 
method of substitution, Soon after, a young lad, 
defiant, broke the law of the school. With heavy. 
heart, the teacher called him up in presence of all, 
explained the law, how it must be maintained at any 
cost, and then with solemn and tender emphasis 
announced that he would take the punishment in his 
own person, giving the rod and demanding that he 
should strike. The lad paled and trembled and fell 
on his knees in penitence. The spectacle was mag- 
netic and wrought a mighty regeneration. Hence- 
forth loyalty and love prevailed. And th‘s is the 
power which comes from the Cross, which commands 
the intelligence and holds the moral being as no 
other power in the universe can ever do. Let it not 
be supposed, as is sometimes said, that the work of 
Christ was to appease an angry God. No, behind 
the love of Calvary there was the oceanic love which 
dwelt in the bosom of the Father—*God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.” Oh, the 
boundless beneficence of this love! Like the science 
of the schools, it holds an unknown quantity which 
can never be measured. A father seeks to save his 
family, a citizen to save his city, a patriot to save his 
country, but Christ proposes to save a world, along 
the cycles of its mighty generations, on to the last 
man that shall look upon the dying sun, and lay him 
down in death. Ye logical forms of a dry divinity, 
stand aside here. The power of the atoning work is 
the passionate cry of infinite love, “Come unto me.” 
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Oh, give but this intelligence to the world, burn it 
into human hearts, and it would fill the world with 
joy. Yes, it would make the Himalayas as Tabor, 
and the Andes as Mount Zion. Every river would 
become a Jordan, in which men would be baptized 
for the remission of sins; and every sea a Galilee, on 
which would sail fishers of men. 

3rd. But to testify of Jesus is to proclaim Him as 
the power of God. 

It is interesting to mark the beneficent tendencies 
of nature in its perpetual effort to repair the damage 
which accident or calamity may have entailed. When 
the fire has swept over the broad prairie-lands, the 
clouds gather and hang incumbent and drop their 
dewy tears of sympathy on the bosom of mother- 
earth, coaxing and lifting her blighted offspring 
again into flowery beauty and fragrance o’er the 
land. By what power has this been accomplished ? 
Not by the seen or tangible, but by the invisible 
forces of nature. Never must we forget that God’s 
grandest forces are invisible forces. Who would 
believe that the sunlight, so silent and gentle that it 
wakes no sleeper by its coming, holds within it a 
power which by expansion daily lifts the mightiest 
monument on this continent? It is given to man to 
measure the power which propels the rocket or shell, 
but he has no power to keep them in motion ; yet, in 
the realms of space, by an invisible energy, myriads of 
worlds are kept swinging round their orbits, returning 
to the thousandth part of a second. Now, it is thus 
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with the power of God, in the realm of the spiritual. 
There is an unknown quantity of force in Jesus—for 
says the apostle, “ Wherefore, he is able to save unto 
the uttermost.” Oh, this manhood of ours! Standing 
before the mountains, it says, “Tell me your secrets,” 
and behold they declare it. Interrogating the heavens, 
every planet gives an account of its ways unto 
Him. But, O soul, who can interrogate thee? What 
plummet-line can sound the depths of thy sorrow ? 
What wings rise to thy possibilities? What power 
take hold of thy inner being and transform from sin 
to holiness? None but the power Divine. Power of 
Jesus! Millions of transgressors poor, it has saved, 
and ever-increasing millions, yes, though multiplied 
a thousand-fold, it shall save. 

What a testimony for Jesus is this: Union with 
our humanity forever, reconciliation of earth and 
heaven, power-forces, grander than those that hold 
the spheres, lifting human hearts into the likeness of 
the Divine and flinging over them the eternal beauty 
of heaven. 

Ill. The Son of God, Jesus, is at once the sowrce 
and subject of all prophetic testimony, that vs, experi- 
mental witnessing. ; 

The apostle speaks of all the Church prophesying. 
and expositors regard this as experimental testimony, 

It is the order of God that everything which has 
life should testify in some form of the.inner power 
with which it is endowed. What is the opening and 
expanding of the tulip, the ripening of the autumnal 
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fruits, the bubbling of the living spring, the thunder 
and flame of the volcano, but testimony to a life 
within? Now, it is thus with the spirit and life of 
Christ in the Christian heart, it ever seeks for expres- 
sion by lip or life. And who shall declare the power 
which belongs to this testimony? The Apocalypse 
asserts that the saints overcame by the blood of the 
Lamb and the word of their testimony. And how? 
Because, in the simplest testimony for Jesus, there is 
a recognition of the grandest principles which can 
move the spirit of man. 

1st. The Christian testifies of faith in Jesus. 

And who does not know that this familiar word 
holds within it a plenitude of meaning beyond all 
expression. In its lowest sense, faith commands the 
resources of all knowledge; waving aloft its wand of 
enchantment, it brings the universe to its feet. Just 
as I have never seen the world’s greatest mountains, 
cities and landscapes, but know that they exist, by 
faith in testimony, so, by faith, we know the unseen 
grandeurs of the heavenly world. 

Ye men of the telescope, ye philosophers that specu- 
late upon the unseen universe, stand aside, for the man 
of simple faith can sweep out beyond you all. Yes, 
with clear eye he can see Jesus standing at the right 
hand of God, and, as he looks and spells out the 
letters, his soul is kindled into eestasy by the sight, 
and he cries, “My name is written on his hand.” 
Prophesy, for there is power in the testimony of faith. 

2nd. But the Christian testifies of love to Jesus. 
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What a charm and inspiration belong to love! In 
its natural sense, it is the soul of all drama and song, 
giving the poetry of life. Love, in its divinest form 
of moral affection, is the highest attribute of which 
the soul is susceptible. There are some things, such 
as light and life, which are alike in all moral beings, 
and love is of this class. The love that fills the bosom 
of God, that kindles angelic powers, is the love that 
trembles in the heart of the lowliest believer. I see 
the dew-drop that hangs pendent and tremulous from 
the edge of the leaf—that is water. I see the rolling 
that is water. 


ocean that moans along the shore 
Dew-drop and ocean are alike in nature, they only 
differ in degree. And such is love in God and love in 
man; alike in nature, but different in degree. 

Oh, the dignity and bliss which this gives to the 
lowliest conditions of life! In early days, I knew a 
humble man who lived in a single room nigh to our 
hospital. All his kindred had gone to the dust and 
he was alone, his only life-work the humble task of 
mending shoes. How poor seemed the purpose of his 
being—that intellect which could reach out to the 
infinite. Those eyes of wondrous optics and muscles 
marvellously adjusted were all directed to the lowly 
task of mending shoes. Yet I have seen that man, 
aged and tremulous, sublimated and glorified into a 
kingly grandeur by the power of love, when heaven 
seemed to open to his prayer, and his testimony for 
Jesus was a power potential to sweep the affections 
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towards Christ. Prophesy, for there is power in the 
testimony of love. 

3rd. Then the Christian testifies of hope. How the 
Scriptures ring the changes on this word hope! Hope 
of inheritance—incorruptible. Hand of time, it is 
the hand of destruction; tooth of time, it devours; 
breath of time, it withers, but the inheritance fadeth 
not away. And then, oh, blessed hope of reunion and 
fellowship. What is life as we journey, but memories 
of loss—the day when the warbler of the household 
stopped suddenly, and like a broken string of olian 
harp, never played out the melody—the day when 
the light of our eyes bowed her head, and nought 
remains but the ringlet of hair and the garments she 
used to wear. But what see we? A form robed in 
light, crowned with immortelle, ascending from the 
very sepulchre the stairways of the hereafter into 
that temple—yes, home, where heaven holds all that 
was lost; that form is Christian hope. Prophesy, for 
there is bliss in the testimony of hope. 

And now, what is the conclusion but that all the 
Lord’s people are prophets; called, commissioned are 
they all. Perish the hand that would hold back one 
witness for Jesus—yes, down to the Sunday School 
singing child. It is by thy power the world is to be 
conquered. When the stately snowdrift in the winter 
time lifts high its curled head, it flings defiance in the 
face of the north wind, and meets in disdain the frost 
and storm. They cannot move it. But when the 
soft breath of spring comes and fans its cheek, when 
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the warm sun feels around it, it bows its stately head, 
dissolves into tears and weeps itself away, and flowers 
of loveliness blossom in its stead. Like the snow- 
drift, the hostility of the soul to God lifts high its 
head of pride and flings defiance in the face of all 
law and government; but when the soft breath of 
love and the sunlight of a true, testimony for Jesus 
feels around it, it, too, bows its stately head and weeps 
itself away, and the flowers of holiness blossom in its 
stead. Testimony for Jesus, it shall take the world. 
Let us hold fast to this power of testimony, and our 
Church shall advance, glorious as an army with 
banners. Amen. 


THE SUBLIME ROLL OF 
PRIVILEGES. 


‘* All things are yours ; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or 
the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come; 
all are yours ; and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.”—1 Cor. 
ili. 21-23. 

THERE are few exercises more instructive ‘and 
interesting than to trace effects up to their primal 
causes. Our text has for its originating cause certain 
conditions in the Corinthian Church, which largely 
arose from the state of the city itself. The ancient 
Corinth was in every way remarkable. It was the 
Sebastopol of the Orient, from whose rocky heights 
of two thousand feet the citadel looked calmly down. 
It was the London of the Mediterranean, into whose 
isthmian ports came the corn ships of Alexandria, all 
metals from lands of the West, and wines and silks 
from beyond the Hellespont. It was the second eye 
of Greece, when the philosophers of Athens blossomed 
into new vigor and beauty. Sons of the sword, sons 
of the sea, and of the schools, the white Caucasian 
and swarthy Asiatic, with adventurers from every 
land, formed its motley society. Demoralized by that 
wealth which ever follows in the train of commerce, 
boldly defiant and sceptical through their vain phil- 
osophies, and ever rife for strife and division, you see 
at a glance the condition of this truly cosmopolitan 
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city. How far the dread degradation of this great 
city invaded and demoralized the Corinthian Church, 
let the abounding and withering reproof of these 
epistles declare. 

It is a singular coincidence that the sublime lan- 
guage of our text was born out of the low and tur- 
bulent conditions of the Church. Like the kingly 
eagle that rises from the midst of the marshy vale, 
and spreads his wings and soars, and with dry eye 
looks towards the sun, so the grand intelligence of 
the apostle rises from the midst of these low and 


petty divisions in the Corinthian Church, and sweeps 


upward to behold the vast harmonies of God. As if 
he had said, “O ye Corinthians, why this jealousy 
and strife? Behold the grandeur of your common 
heritage. ‘All things are yours; whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or 
things present, or things to come ; all are yours; and 
ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God's.” 

I. Note the import of these words: “Al things are 
yours.” 

On the threshold of this passage, to which we ask 
your prayerful attention, the question naturally arises, 
In what sense are we to understand the language, 
« All things are yours ” ? 

If we may answer this question by an illustration, 
I will suppose that two persons are standing in the 


halls of a stately mansion or ducal palace, with its 


appointments of art, elegance and grandeur. The 
one has developed only the lower side of his being, 
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the animal side; the other has cultured his mental 
and moral power. The one is living alone for the 
present, a base and sensuous life; the other is build- 
ing himself up for a noble future. The one has made 
his election as a bond slave in the house of corruption ; 
the other aspires to be an adopted son,an heir. What 
mean all literature and art to the one? He is blind 
to their beauty and value. What mean they to the 
other? To him they are inspirations and instruments 
by which he aspires to the development of his highest 
being. That Rubens or Van Dyke on the wall, that 
ancient statuary, kindles him into high conceptions 
of artistic power; that wealth of literature replenishes 
his mind at the fountains of enduring thought; the 
surrounding scenery brings him into communion with 
nature in its sublimating forms. All things are for 
him to ennoble with the qualities of a grander man- 
hood, and fit for a loftier future. 

And is not this the true standpoint from which to 
contemplate the text, and is not this the apostolic 
idea? All things are yours—not yours who are 
sensuous and worldly, who live alone in the present, 
with no outlook for the future—but yours who are 
Christ’s redeemed, regenerated, adopted, loyally con- 
secrated in all your powers—yours to enrich the 
intellect and refine the moral being into fitness for 
service on earth with service and beatitude in heaven, 

II. Accepting this as the true interpretation of the 
apostles meaning, we now turn to the sublime roll 
of immunities which is given to every Christian to 
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enjoy and employ in the development of his being 
along the ever-coming future. 

And first on the list, the apostle says, Paul, A pol- 
los, Cephas are yours. ‘There is perhaps more in 
these names than at first sight appears. We take 
them as representing qualities in the ministry of the 
Church through the ages. In Paul we have the head, 
or intellectual expositor; in Apollos, the tongue, or 
eloquent declaimer ; in Cephas, or Peter, the heart or 
experimental appealer. Look for a moment at Paul. 
It would be difficult in any age to fix upon a man 
more marvellously endowed and more providentially 
favored for the development of his great powers than 
the young tent-maker of Tarsus. Renowned as the 
centre of Greek and Rabbinical learning, this Tarsus 
to which multitudes flocked was a fitting place in 
which to train the man, the great apostle to tradi- 
tional Jew, to polished Greek and barbarian. From 
his student life at the feet of Gamaliel, he was led 
out to an ever-widening sphere of culture, till 
languages became his alphabet, peoples his text- 
book, cities his companions, continents his oppor- 
tunities, the God of Abraham his inspiration, and the 
Christ of Nazareth his glory. 

As in southern lands we have seen the magnolia 
and oleander clustering around some object, gracing 
it with new beauty and perfuming it with fragrance, 
so the apostle brought his rare and wondrous gifts to 
cluster around the Cross. With mental glance as 
ne as lightning, and mental grasp as strong as 
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treble brass, he brought out of this mystery of the 
Cross thoughts grand as the universe of God, and 
flung over it the brilliance of an imaginative grace 
and beauty never surpassed. Royally gifted on every 
side of his character, his intellect stands peerless 
above all. If we accept the dictum of some in the 
present, all intellect is out of place in a gospel pulpit, 
for, say they, its ritual and simple truths are long- 
established, and only require recital. 

When the daughters of Jerusalem went to the sep- 
ulchre seeking a dead Christ, a voice angelic cried, 
“ He is not here, he is risen and goeth before.” Like 
the foolish daughters, so these men would seek for 
Christ in the dead forms of a dead and buried past; 
but a Divine voice cries, “ He is not here, he is risen.” 
He is risen in thought; He is risen in the harmony 
of all science with Scripture; He is risen in a deeper 
insight into its spiritual meaning. Yes, He is risen 
and goeth before; through the glad forever He shall 
lead the way and plant the banner of intelligence on 
the highest possibility to which intelligence can aspire. 
Ever, then, must there be a place for intellect in the 
exposition of truth divine, for while the Gospel is so 
simple that a child can tell the old, old story, arch- 
angel mind must ever fail to fathom its relations, vast 
as the being of God and far-reaching as eternity. All 
intellect in the Church is for you. 

But return again to Apollos. 

Apollos is known to history as an Alexandrian Jew 
and an eloquent declaimer. The most eminent of all 
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schools in the East was the Alexandrian, which was ) 
founded to harmonize Platonic thought with Chris-/ 
tian doctrine. This school took the wondrous Greek 
language, which held the treasures of secular elo- 
quence, and so adjusted it to the expression of spirit- 
ual thought that it became the vehicle of the highest 
forms of Christian eloquence, so that its disciples 
were renowned for power of expression all over the 
apostolic Church. Coming from such a school, we can 
readily understand how Apollos was an eloquent man. 
And say how marvellous is the power of eloquence! 
Next to the poetic insight which “sees a light that 
never was on sea or shore,” is the power of eloquence. 
Eloquence ! How it ripples and rolls like living waters, 
and then thunders like another Niagara! How it 
seintillates, and shines, and coruscates into brilliance ! 
Eloquence! How it breathes, soft as balmy zephyrs, 
and then sweeps like angry tempest! Looking down 
it transfigures the lowliest things and then springs 
triumphant to the spheres. In every age it has been 
a power imperial to sway the passions of men. It 
has shamed a Herod, caused a Felix to tremble, almost 
persuaded an Agrippa to become a Christian, and 
shaken a continent in the time of the Crusaders. 
Who shall measure the power of eloquence for 
good, when the Cross is its theme, the Spinit its inspi- 
ration, and the salvation of men its object. Like the 
lightning it has smitten, like the balm of Gilead it 
has healed, by pointing to the Redeemer’s blood. All 
silvery-tongued eloquence in the Church is yours, 
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And now we turn to Cephas, or Peter, the bronzed 
and rough-handed fisherman of Galilee. How he 
rises before us as the rugged, vehement and unstable 
disciple, with heart as generous and tender as ever 
beat in human bosom. Save in the single exception 
of the royal David, he was perhaps never surpassed 
in variety of experience. From the ecstatic Mount of 
Transfiguration, where his restless spirit longed to 
build an abiding tabernacle, down to the avenging 
hour of remorse when he stood a weeping and peni- 
tent apostate; from the time of his denial to his 
triumph in martyrdom, every possible experience was 
his, and, therefore, to the ages he stands as the apostle 
and minister of Hope—hope for the unstable that he 
shall yet be faithful unto death—hope for the apos- 
tate that he shall regain the confidence of his Lord, 
and a blessed hope of inheritance when the earth has 
faded away. Hopeful Peter! How the heart clings 
to him! And who ean tell the advantage of a minis- 
try of experience? Better than the inspiration of 
intellect or the charm of eloquence is the appeal of 
experience. “Ihave heard,” says an eminent man, 
“every form of pulpit power on both continents, but 
all is gone from me save the personal testimony of 
godly men, which lives with me and will forever.” 

“ And now,” says Paul, “all ministries are yours.” 
‘Like the colors of the prism, which, blending, form 
essential light, so every order of ministry combines to 
form that spiritual light which leads us up to God. 
Intellect, eloquence, emotion, experience, all are yours, 
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But again, the world is yours. By the term world 
we do not mean the world of man or the world of 
manners—that wicked world of which John speaks— 
but the world of matter around us. And in what 
sense is this world ours? Not certainly in the way 
of possession, for God hath chosen the poor of this 
world.. When the apostle asserts that the world is 
ours, he means that it is ours to lift to nobler concep- 
tions of God in His relations to man. And what an 
expression of the Divine mind do we find in this 
world. Just as the works of the poet tell something 
of the wealth and beauty of the poet’s mind, just as 
the stately temple tells the creative skill of the artist, 
so this world tells something of the intelligence of 
God. And what a wondrous revelation does it supply. 
This age of ours is an age of science, and what is all 
science but a glad endeavor to uncover the think- 
ings of God. All the searchings of the botanist and 
anatomist amid the forms of life, all the analyses of 
the chemist are but the bringing to light of those 
laws which the Divine intellect hath put into matter 
for its conservation. 

And how do the mighty phenomena of nature in 
her grander moods sublimate our conceptions of God ? 
Observe how the royal bard speaks: “When He is 
wroth, the earth trembles and the perpetual hills do 
bow; when He thundereth in the heavens and the 
Highest giveth His voice, hailstones and coals of fire 
pass before Him; at the blast of the breath of His 
nostrils the channels of water are seen, and the 
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foundations of the earth are discovered.” It is thus 
when the framework of nature trembles that we see 
the majesty of God, who rideth on the wings of the 
wind and maketh the whirlwind His chariot. And 
how does this world reflect the beauty of the eternal 
mind? Say with what prodigal hand hath God 
scattered beauty everywhere—beauty in the valley 
silvered with waters, and in the hillside goldened 
with grain—beauty in the autumnal tints of the 
forest when it would seem as if the summer rainbow 
had become incarnate to veil the deformity of death 
—beauty when the 


‘* Midnight moon stoops to lave 
Her forehead in the silvery wave,” 


and when 


“‘The creeping shrub of a thousand dyes 
Waves to the west wind’s summer sighs.” 


—beauty that intensifies as you descend to a point 
microscopic beyond the ken of man. Oh, this God 
of ours is not a Jupiter Olympus who thunders 
only to destroy, but a God who has dropped beauty 
everywhere, gentle as the dew-drop from the eye- 
lids of the morning. And then, how does the world 
express the benevolent purposes of God to man? No 
sooner had God enshrined His image in organized 
matter and called that being man than He gave him 
dominion over the works of his hands. And what 
was the design but that the unclouded intellect of 
man should search out the utility of all material 
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things and harness them in his service as vassals to 
do his pleasure. 

Blinded by sin and debased by his apostasy, he lost 
that dominion. For six thousand years the electric 
tire has been waiting to leap forward at his bidding 
as his messenger, and the forces which slumber in 
water to carry him on the wings of the wind and do 
his handiwork. For six thousand years heaven’s 
sunlight has been eager to become his artist and the 
gases to light his way in darkness, and yet he knew it 
not. But under the benign influence of Christianity, 
dominion is coming back to man, Christian science 
is letting loose these forces of nature in his service. 
Oh, a millennium, yes, even a material millennium, is 
surely coming to man when Christian scicnce shall 
have liberated the undiscovered powers and forces 
of nature, and man redeemed from the slavery of 
wasting toil shall here, in thought and purity and 
joy, serve and glorify God. Yes, this world is yours, 
From jewelled mountain to deepest vale, from rip- 
pling stream to murmuring ocean, from blushing: 
flower to lord of the forest, all work for your good, 
and all are yours to lift to God. 

But again, life is yours. And what does life com- 
prehend but discipline and duty, trial and opportun- 
ity. It is one of the mysteries of God that in all 
things material and spiritual, discipline and_ trial 
should be the condition of ‘highest excellence. How 
we see this in the material! ‘Take the iron stones, 
how worthless they are; but cast into the furnace they 
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are fused and flow out into the mould; broken into 
pieces, they are returned again to the furnace ; brought 
out under the steam hammer, they are forged ; heated 
again, they are passed through and through the 
rollers, and finally annealed in an oven. Oh, had 
this metal heart and nerve and feeling, how would it 
ery out against the crucial process. But observe, it 
was this process which gave it its value to become all 
useful and precious things, down to the needle that 
shakes to the pole, and the spring that trembles in 
the watch, more precious than gold tried in the fire. 

And now, in higher sense, is not this the condition 
of all spiritual excellence? What gave peerless faith 
to adventurous Abraham but the anguish of Mount 
Moriah? What gave meekness to the statesmanship 
of Moses but the provocation of the wilderness ? 
Was it not the dread alternative of sinful compromise 
or the lion’s den which gave constancy to Daniel, the 
counsellor of kings? Yes, verily. It was the dis- 
cipline of trial which has flung around these scrip- 
tural worthies an imperishable brilliance which shall 
never fade away. And this principle obtains in every 
age down to the present. Did but the time permit, how 
we would gladly linger here—linger with the widow 
bereaved, on whose pale face there rests the stamp of 
heavenly resignation; linger with the man bowed 
and broken, who has gone through more fires than 
any martyr to maintain his honor, and who, stripped 
and counted out, yet looks up with tearful eye and 
blesses the hand that has taken his all away ; linger 
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with many a lone sufferer who will walk no more till 
they tread with elastic step the crystal pavements of 
the sky, robed for the coronation of the redeemed ; 
linger, ah, we cannot, but who shall declare the pre- 
ciousness of such in the estimation of God? Oh, could 
you take worlds as the child plucks the flowers and 
bind them as a garland around the head of the 
Redeemer ; could you take cities and set them as 
jewels in His coronal, think you that He would value 
them as He does the lowly ones made perfect through 
suffering? Nay, verily. “For they shall be mine, 
saith the Lord of hosts, in the day that I make up 
my jewels.” Life is yours to become jewels for God. 

And then, life is marked by duty as the result of 
opportunity. If you ask for that word which above 
all others proclaims the dignity and value of life, 
that word is duty—duty in its origin and effects. 
Duty behind this is responsibility. Responsibility 
to whom? To that ever-blessed God who, by in- 
tuitional laws written on the heart, has chained all 
moral beings to His throne; and duty, which in its 
effects, puts joy into human hearts and sends them 
singing through the ages of the great hereafter. Duty 
or responsibility to God! By this every soul, down to 
sweet childhood by your side, is linked to the Infinite. 
And what is duty but taking opportunity by the 
hand to do that which is right in the sight of God 
and man. Like the descending rain-drops that distil 
in benediction on lowliest blade and blushing’ flower, 
so opportunity comes to all. Lisping infancy and 
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sweet persuading youth, manhood in pulpit or pew, 
womanhood in her home life, even patient suffering, 
may be the ministers of God to win hearts for heaven. 

And now, can you tell what possibilities belong to 
this life, and what glory it may ensure? Sun of the 
morning, that openest the gates of day and comest 
blushing o’er the land and sea, why marchest thou 
to thy meridian throne, filling the firmament with 
splendor? Ah, it is to symbolize the coming glory of 
the wise. “They that be wise shall shine as the 

mament.” Stars of the evening who have shone 
resplendent on patriarch and prophet, waking the 
wonder and admiration of all ages and generations, 
why thy ceaseless blaze? Ah, it is to show the 
abiding brilliance of the soul-winner. “They that 
turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars 
forever and ever.” Oh, life is yours, to be finally 
crowned with joy. “For ye are our joy and crown 
of rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 

But again, solemn antithesis, death 1s yours. The 
old belief that death was unknown in this world 
prior to the apostasy of man, has long since been 
abandoned. By the light of that science which 
aspires to walk the ages of the mighty past and un- 
cover its secrets, we find that its every epoch as 
taught in our school-books is but a record of death. 
Its Silurian and Devonian ages tell of the death of 
all dwellers in watery deeps. Its carboniferous and 
trassic ages tell of death over all the earth to vege- 
table and animal, even the mighty mastodon itself. 
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And what are the rocks but mausoleums and monu- 
ments of death ? And now what is the belief relative 
to man? | Why, that when God built him up in His 
image and likeness, He designed that he should stand 
as a contrast to the abounding death, with the trade- 
mark of immortal on his brow. By the fell apostasy 
the purpose of Heaven was defeated, and death be- 
came the sign-manual and signal of dishonor and 
ruin, 

How divine is the mission of Christianity to 
reverse the ruin of the fall! The process of sin 1s 
from life to death; the process of grace is from death 
to life—eternal life with Christ in heaven. What is 
death to the Christian but the minister of God to 
draw aside the curtain of the invisible and usher him 
into the beatitudes of the blest? What is death but 
the day when he comes of age and claims his inherit- 
ance? What is death but the favoring gale which 
carries the long tossed mariner into the haven of 
repose? What is death? It is the moment when the 
long enduring patient shakes off the last symptom of 
disease. “Oh,” says Paul, “to live is Christ, but to 
die is gain.” All hail, thou king of terrors disrobed 
and uncrowned. The dying saints that left our sides 
never saw thee in thy terrors but only as a friend, 
and smiling with thee went home to God. 

And now, as a close to the wondrous roll, things 
present and things to come are yours. How this 
covers the entire realm of being! “ Things to come.” 
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What shall they be? How the heart trembles at the 
thought of what the unknown may bring. This is 
the confidence, things to come are for your weal. 
“My health had utterly failed,” says an eminent ser- 
vant of the Church, “and I was travelling in the East 
for its recovery. Worn and dispirited, I one day rode 
out of the suburbs of Jerusalem to see the tombs of 
the kings in the valley. Suddenly a storm came up 
from the Mediterranean and I sought refuge in one of 
the open tombs. Standing and looking out at the 
storm as it raged around the hills of Judea, I ob- 
served a shepherd boy followed by his flock coming 
to the tomb for shelter. As he drew near I noticed 
that his bosom was distended. Opening his shepherd 
cloak, he disclosed one little lamb and then another 
and another. The poor lambs would have perished 
in the storm had not the shepherd boy carried them 
in his bosom. Oh,” says the sickly man, “ with what 
a revelation did this come to my fearful heart. In- 
stantly did my thoughts go over the seas and away 
beyond the Alleghanies to where the little lambs of 
my flock abode. I would lkely never see them 
again, but I was comforted with the thought that the 
Good Shepherd would carry my lambs in His bosom, 
and so I was strengthened to face the things to come.” 
May this confidence be ours. 

And now, stepping from the present life, with the 
right hand of God’s own word we open the door of 
immortality and look at the things which are to come. 
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“Things to come.” “Oh,” says John, “it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be, but this we know, that 
when he shall appear we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is.” Oh, glorious assurance! The 
Captain of our salvation, who is the Resurrection and 
the Life, shall change our vile body and fashion it 
like unto His glorious body. And how does John 
authenticate this in his vision of Patmos. What 
must have been the glory of that being which he 
mistook for the Son of God, and fell at his feet and 
worshipped till a warning voice said, “ Arise, worship 
God, for Iam thy brother.” Oh, the refinement and 
beauty of that body which shall be yours when every 
form and every face is heavenly and divine. 

“Things to come.” “ In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” It is not, observe, that everyone shall 
have a mansion, as we sometimes sing. It is that 
everyone shall have the freedom of the Father's 
house. I cannot tell if these mansions are worlds, as 
Landell thinks, or in some distant sphere as others 
imagine. But whatever of beauty, whatever of satis- 
faction, whatever of surprise, whatever of society, 
sweet and lasting, the many mansioned home can 
supply, will be the birthright of every child in the 
family of God. All shall be yours. 

“Things to come.” “Behold the tabernacle of God 
is with men.” “And they shall hunger no more 
neither thirst any more.” “And God shall wipe 
away tears from off all faces.” “And there shall be 
no more death.” 
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Oh, “things to come.” God shall lead us along the 
mighty highways of the forever. We shall rise—we 
shall rise through the centuries and ages; we shall 
rise and ascend forever nearer to our Father and our 
God. For all to come is yours. 

And now, having climbed up through this passage, 
from the summit behold and see the sublime harmony 
that like a circle sweeps round the eternities. If you 
go back in thought to a period before the mountains 
were brought forth, or even the earth or the hills 
were made, before the morning stars sang together, 
in that far-off beginning we find that God gave out 
matter, flinging off worlds into space, as sparks fly 
from the anvil. He gave forth man as its intelligent 
expositor. When man became ruined by sin, He gave 
forth His Son, and now to complete the circle of 
harmony the process is reversed. To man redeemed 
all things are given; to the Son, redeemed humanity. 
And then cometh the end, when the Son resigning 
His mediatorial office is given up to the Father and 
the Triune God is all in all. Oh, mystery of the 
infinite purposes and plans. We take that mystery, 
and wrapping ourselves in its folds exclaim, “Oh, 
the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God. How unsearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways past finding out, yet love crowns 
all.” Iam relieved from the necessity of any appli- 
cation. I close with the words, “Freely ye have 
received, by the gift of all things so generously on 
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the part of God.” Give yourselves first of all, and 
then what you can to a Master so good. His cause 
demands it. May we say with Paul, “as sorrowful, 
yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich ; 
as having nothing, yet possessing all things.” Then 
in the coming times, it will be to us an eternal joy if 
we have aided to put any living stone into that 
living temple which is to stand forever, yes, for 
ever, lighted by God and vocal with enduring praise. 
Amen. 


THE TRANSCENDENCE OF MAN. 


“‘That in the ages to come he might show the exceeding riches 
of his grace in his kindness toward us through Christ Jesus.”— 
Epa. ii. 7. 


Ir is recorded of Dr. Chalmers, the prince of the 
Scottish pulpit, that the inspiration and charm of his 
ministry did not so much consist in any grace of per- 
son or art of delivery as in the fact that whatever 
subject he touched he raised it, he ennobled and sub- 
limated it, by the mastery of that intelligence which 
was the wonder of the age. In higher sense and 
more pre-eminent degree, this was the attribute, the 
distinguishing attribute, of the Pauline method. Take, 
for example, the words of our text. With what 
comprehensive dignity are they endowed. Though 
penned some two thousand years ago, yet they seem 
to anticipate every objection raised by modern thought 
against the fundamentals of our Christianity. “Is 
there a God in the universe,” and if so, “Can His 
character be known?” are the questions of the hour. 
Our text affirms, in the pronoun “ He,” that God is, 
while the exceeding riches of grace and kindness 
adorn and beautify His character. 

“Ts man a spirit, destined to the immortal,” or “is 
he nothing but organized matter, doomed to extine- 
tion amid irretrievable decay?” Extinction! Our 
text asserts that he shall ab-de through the ages to 
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come, blossoming by grace and kindness into higher 
conditions of being. And then, is it not baseless cre- 
dulity to believe that God is sympathetic and helpful 
to man?’ Baseless it is not, since the revelation of 
Christ Jesus and His kindness authenticate divinest 
compassion with our race. Thus we see that the 
inspired intellect of Paul anticipated and answered 
here the crucial questionings of our times. Now, be- 
neath and behind all this, I ask you to observe the 
great underlying thought of our text, namely: The 
trunscendence of mun as first in the thinkings and 
work of God, as he should be first in the thought and 
work of the mumistry. It is a familiar objection 
advanced by the sceptic science of the day that 
Christianity altogether over-estimates the importance 
of man; that it is essentially an egotistic system 
assigning to him a place peerless in our known uni- 
verse, whereas he is but a feeble thing vanishing 
before the magnitudes in time and space. Now, in 
vindication of the transcendence of man, I ask you to 
ponder the two-fold proposition : 

First, That the workings of God in the ages of the 
past find their ultimate purpose in the advent of 
man ; and Secondly, That the workings of God im the 
ages of the future will find their ultimate design in 
the eternal development of man. 

I. That the workings of God in the ages of the past 
had for their ultimate purpose the advent of man. 

When the botanist plants what is to you an un- 
known seed, you cannot tell what will be the nature of 
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its wood, the form of its leaf, its blossoms or its fruit, 
and thus it is with every work of man. You can 
never determine its end from the signs of its begin- 
ning. 

Yonder, in a vacant lot in our city, is a man; with 
rod in hand he is measuring out its areas. He com- 
mands and men begin to excavate; he commands and 
in remote quarries workmen are fashioning the stones; 
he commands and the forests of the Ottawa give their 
timber. What meaneth all this activity? Wait. A 
stately building begins to rise. At his bidding art 
fills the windows with tinted glass, and skill develops 
an instrument with its thousand melodies, while tapes- 
tries adorn the interior of the edifice. 

What was the ultimate design in that artistie mind ? 
To create a building, stately and magnificent, arched 
and aureoled. What was the ultimate? It was the 
adjustment of that building for the physical conveni- 
ence of man, in which he might catch the inspiration 
of the place and ascend to the worship of the Divine. 
Time explains the design. 

Now, I ask you to turn from the works of man to 
the works of God, which will demand the ages to 
come to determine their final meaning. You will 
bear with me while I here take an unusual liberty. 
I would, for the moment, close this book of inspira- 
tion and open the book of nature. I would dispense 
with the teachings of Moses, Isaiah and Paul. I 
would leave these and invoke the leadership and 
guidance of those great masters of science who are 
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solving the problems of the universe. I would do \ 
this, and I want just here to say that the pulpits of 
Methodism ever desire to be in accord with all true 
science. Come, then, with me. Under the guidance 
of these masters, we roll back the surface of the earth, 
and what do we find? An orderly arrangement of 
rocks—leaves are they in God’s great volume of the 
cosmos. Turn over the first of these stony leaves 
and you come to a mighty strata of death. There is \ 
not a slab of marble, not a fragment of chalk or shale 
but is built up of animal remains, belting this world 
with decay and making it a vast charnel-house of 
death. 

Turn over the leaf and you come to the great 
primitive granites, which give evidence of having 
been fused, and twisted and crystallized by fire. Thus 
far we are conducted by science, and now, on the 
adventurous wings of inductive thought, we are 
carried into the eternities of the past, and reverently 
take our stand beside the infinite Creator and primal 
cause of all. He thinks, the ideal of the universe is 
born. He speaks, and a fiery mist comes into being. 
He commands, and every atomic element begins to 
move, to vibrate. He ordains, and that elemental mist 
rolls itself into fiery orbs that begin their flaming 
march along the infinities. Before this display of 
almighty energy we stand with tremulous heart and 
in reverent spirit exclaim, “The thunder of his power, 
who can understand ?”—thankful that this awful God 
is ours, our Father and our Love. 
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Turning now to the history of our own planet, 
through long millenniums, it is believed to have 
cooled and condensed. By the ministries and inter- 
action of air, fire and water, its rocky elements are 
dissolved into the soils of our earth. 

Behold now, the first of the great life-epochs of 
God! The mystery of life is revealed in its vegetating 
form. The earth is mantled in green and enamelled 
in beauty. Beauty, did I say? Yes, where the 
daffodil, and the heliotrope, and the many tinted rose, 
and the festooning vine blossom into splendor, while 
the eucalyptus tree and Calivera pines wave their 
leafy crowns in the summer air. Oh, the gracious- 
‘ness of our God in putting the impress of beauty on 
every form in nature! But was it the ultimate pur- 
pose of God’s creative work to make this world 
merely a garden ambrosial, without an eye to take in 
the beauty, without a sense to inhale the fragrance, 
without intelligence to apprehend its order? It could 
never be. Behold again, another and higher epoch of 
God. The silences of this world are broken by the 
aboundings of animal life. Listen to the mocking- 
bird and to the song of the amorous nightingale, to 
the chorus of the mighty army of the living. From 
the Leviathan downwards, what infinite kindness is 
manifested in ordaining the laws of paternity, in 
waking the mother-love, so that the seal of the North 
sea will weep for the suffering of her young, and the 
very tiger of the jungle will fondle with her cubs. 
But was this world built up for no higher purpose 
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than to be the hunting-ground of the leopard and 
the eagle, where animal forms should appear and 
then vanish away? A grander design than this was 
in the original thinking of God. Who is that? Do 
you see him walking amid the trees of the garden, 
with erect form, with uplifted brow, with kindling 
eye, with intelligence on every line of the counten- 
ance, with a mind that apprehends the design of 
nature and a heart that throbs with emotion ? Who is 
that? Behold, the mystery is explained, the ultimate 
of God’s purpose is made manifest. This world is 
made for Man. For him the tulip is striped and the 
amethyst warbler sings. For him 


“<The last sunshine of expiring day . 
In summer twilight weeps itself away.” 


For him the mountains defile into lines of grandeur 
and the hanging heavens in their galaxied splendor 
tell their tale of infinite power. Contemplating 
the scene, he rises to a conception of a Divine and 
stands confessed as transcendent over all. Tran- 
scendent over all? Yes, for what is opening before 
the research of our age? Young man, read Norman 
Lockyer on the chemistries of the sun. Every gas 
and element on this earth is found there, andl it is 
believed that the substance of our world is that of all 
worlds; that the history of this earth will be duphi- 
cated throughout the universe; that the order of life 
here will be the order in all worlds, finding its con- 
summation in the form and likeness of man, Why 
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does speculative thought turn in this direction ? 
Why? Because man is made in the image and like- 
ness of God, and can anything in His universe be 
found better than His image? Out of the eternities 
there comes the echoing ery, “ Nothing, nothing better 
than the image Divine.” And then, as the final possi- 
bility beyond which God himself cannot pass, He 
takes this human nature into the bonds of a union 
with His essence, a bond which shall be perpetuated 
forever. 

Oh, strong Son of God, the Alpha and Omega in 
the universe, we now understand in higher measure 
than ever before, the deep significance of the question 
thou dost ask, “ What shall man, transcendent man; 
give in exchange for his soul ?” 

Il. The workings of God in the ages to come will 
find their ultumate design in the eternal development 
of man. 

The history of our humanity is a volume held by 
two golden clasps, bound at one end by the paradise 
of Eden, bound at the other by the eternal life of 
heaven; while the literature it contains tells out 
the mystery, the grandeur and the Divine uplifting 
which marks his immortal being. How low and 
inadequate are the conceptions which obtain relative 
to man. You see him in the arenas of life, walking 
in the street, toiling in the shop or office, handling 
the materialities of commerce, absorbed in the little- 
nesses of domestic conditions. All is animal and 
material. It is a question of food, of raiment, of 
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shelter, of immunity from want; and this is the 
realm in which most men habitually lve and move. 
If the capacities of man were limited to the animal 
and material, how could we vindicate his radical 
transcendence ? 

But our nature has a diviner side. Would yow see 
the transcendence of man? Look at his physical 
being. When God made the lower animal forms, such 
as lizards or fishes, “He gave,” says Agassiz, “but a 
single segment of brain power.” When God brought 
forth the higher mammalia, as seen in the domestic 
animal, He added another and active segment to the 
brain. When God introduced man, He completed the 
arch and crowned him with the finished dome of 
thought; so that he stands as the highest and final 
type of organized life on this earth. Behind this 
organized, this visible man, there is the great invisible 
—invisible as God himself. 

Invisible man! What is that? We call it spirit. 
Spirit! You cannot see it; you cannot handle it. 
You have no chemistries that will detect it. How do 
I come to the knowledge of matter? It is by my 
senses, revealing its form, its size, its color. How do 
I come to the knowledge of spirit? It is by the con- 
sciousness of thought, of will and of emotion within 
my being. It is this spiritual nature, this august 
and unseen personality, that constitutes the essential 
royalty, the jewel of the man. Where do you dwell ? 
You say, “In this house, or in that street.” Nay, that 
is not the place of your abiding. You dwell in the 
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tabernacle of the body. Its every organism and mem- 
ber is your servant. You are behind the eye and 
look out upon the plenitudes of nature. You are be- 
hind the ear and catch up the tones of friendship, or 
wake to the raptures of melody. You employ the 
tongue to tell your tale of love or sorrow and articu- 
late the thought that outreaches to the Infinite; while 
the hand that creates works of utility or of art is but 
the slave of the autocrat that dwells and dictates from 
within. 

Survey the process of man’s development. <A child 
comes into being. At first it is only a palpitating 
fragment of living matter. You look into the eye, it 
is vacancy; but in a given time a light comes into 
that eye, a point of intelligence flashes there, which 
indicates that the inborn dweller has come to con- 
sciousness and has begun its march on to the immor- 
talities. In twenty swift-winged years, the child is 
a man, with mind kindled and cultured with all 
knowledge from the highest. heavens where God doth 
dwell down to the atomic dust beneath his feet. 

In fifty years, the child is rounded out into finished 
proportions, with the hght of eternity on his brow, a 
being of stupendous beginnings, which will demand 
the forever for his development. O mother! do you 
realize that the infant lisper, who looks up into your 
face, is immortality in your arms ? 

Would you see the transcendence of man? I ask 
you to go back in thought to the hour when man 
appeared as the consummating touch of God’s creative 
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work. On the authority of God’s Word, we believe \ 
that man began not lowly but loftily. Not that he | 
crawled out of the slimy depths and struggled through 
the monad, the mollusk and the monkey to manhood. 
The theory that intelligence and moral consciousness 
came out of such materialistic beginnings is an out- 
rage on reason and all true science, and, says Professor 
Calderwood, will doubtless be modified or disappear. 

Man began so high, so divine was the impress which 
he bore, that for his coming “the morning stars sang 
together and the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

But how stupendous was his descent, how appalling 
his ruin, no tongue can ever declare. In the Duke of 
Argyle’s great work on “The Unities of Nature,” we 
learn that man is the only discordant anomaly in 
the universe. Worlds swing in their orbits without 
collisions. Plants and trees of the like species har- 
monize with each other. The very hyena is kindly 
to its kind. But when you come to man, you find 
that, whether as nations, tribes or individuals, the 
destruction of man by man is the great historic 
record. Iam not citing Scripture but science when 
I say that intellectual and moral manhood, like a 
mighty, dismantled, deserted temple, stands ruined _ 
and degraded. Ring out the fall of a Nineveh, 
Babylon or Thebes, with their royal splendor ; wreck, 
if you will, the astonishing magnificence of unintel- 
ligent creation and leave it void, the ruin of any man, 
any poor drunkard or victim of vice, with archangel 
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powers and Titan forces that can defy the Infinite, 
is a calamity greater far. 

O regal man! Son of the morning! With the 
nimbus of divinity around thy brow, how art thou 
fallen, utterly fallen ! 

Would you see the transcendence of man? We 
close the chapter of ruin and despair, and open the 
vision of the coming redemption. Simultaneous with 
the apostasy of our race, omnipotent provision was 
made for his recovery. The very heart of the triune 
God of love was moved to achieve his deliverance. 
In the epochs of the past, the Persons of the Godhead 
took our humanity by the hand and led it up the 
hills of time, out of the barbarie into the civilized. 
waking those great powers of his nature which had 
been slumbering through the ages. 

As sure as God gave skill to Basilicus to fashion 
the curious work of the tabernacle, He gave science 
to the dwellers on the banks of the Nile. As sure as 
God directed the Hebrew temple-builders, He fired the 
barbaric Greeks with a sense of beauty, as expressed 
in the Corinthian architecture, in Phydian sculpture, 
in the raptures of Homeric verse, and in the rhythm 
of that language which God elected to be the vehicle 
of His most spiritual revelation, and to which we 
still go back to come nearest to the thinkings of God 
—the wondrous language of the Greek. As sure as 
God gave wisdom to Solomon, He gave direction to 
the band of robbers on the banks of the Tiber how 
to aggregate Roman power and formulate those phil- 
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osophies of justice and law to which tribunals still 
appeal. Intellect, knowledge, these alone can never 
save. “ Never,” says Paul, “for the world by wisdom 
knew not God,” and without God, we must abide in 
moral ruin. 

Would you see the transcendence of man? Sing, O 
heavens, and rejoice, O earth, the Lord hath spoken. 
I dwell with the humble and with the contrite. 
Behold, the tabernacle of God is with man in the 
person of Emmanuel—C tod with us. No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only-begotten of the 
Father. He hath declared him. Oh, divinest moment 
in the history of the universe, when the incarnate 
Jesus became the interpreter of God, and the 
deliverer of man! Deliverer ? Tell me, if you can, 
the price which must be paid to become a reformer 
or deliverer of man. To attain the adoration of 
future generations, to ascend the altars of history, to 
reach the apotheosis of immortality, your deliverers 
have to sweat great drops of blood in their Geth- 
semanes, to endure insults in courts of justice, to 
receive the buffet of infamy from an insolent popu- 
lace, to drain to the dregs the cup of gall and ingrati- 
tude, to wear the crown of thorns and stretch their 
limbs upon a cross, amid the cries of “Away with 
him !” 

In diviner sense and superlative degree, amid the 
agony and wailing ery of “Lama sabachthani ?”—“ My 
God! why hast thou forsaken me ?”—the Ancient of 
Days, the Son of the Father, walked alone the royal 
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road, the wia dolorosa, to achieve our deliverance 
from curse and shame. “Dead!” cried the Roman 
guard, as he thrust his gleaming spear into the silent 
heart. “Dead!” sobbed the daughters of Jerusalem, 
in their grief. Dead, dead as an atonement. 


‘**Stung by the scorpion sin, 
My poor expiring soul 
The balmy sound drinks in, 
And is at once made whole ; 
See there my Lord upon the tree! 
I hear, I feel, he died for me.” 


Beneath the shadow of the cross we trusting stand, 
justified, accepted, reconciled to God. 

Would you see the transcendence of man? Thou 
mystic Spirit Divine, that moved upon the face of 
the waters, bringing order out of chaos, and renewing 
the face of the earth, we glorify thy mission and 
ministries to man as the sequel of the Cross. “Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon 
us, that we should be called the sons of God ”—sons 
of God, gifted with fellowship, with the power of 
all-commanding prayer. And this is thy work, thou 
adopting and indwelling Spirit of all grace. 

Can you count the stars of heaven? Can you 
number the drops of the ocean? As soon tell out 
our sonship’s great inheritance in the thirty thousand 
promises of this book which are applied and sealed 
by the Spirit Divine. Who was with you when you 
hung over the sufferer and closed the eyes in death, 
when with desolated heart you felt lone and forsaken? 
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Who whispered to thy spirit, “Be of good cheer, I 
will be with thee and comfort thee”? Who surrounds 
our pathway with those softening and helpful influ- 
ences that sweep like tidal waves toward a noble 
life ? 

But lately, in our city, a worthy father lay shrouded 
in death. When his prodigal boy looked into the 
serene face of that father, whose heart he had well- 
nigh broken, and beheld his sorrowing mother, over- 
whelmed with grief he fell upon his knees and sobbed 
out his anguish, while the mother clasped him around. 
the neck and rained her mother tears upon his head. 
Who was there to help that prodigal homeward to 
goodness and to God? It was the Spirit Divine. 
You would have shut the door against the stranger, 
reckless prodigal. You would have renounced the 
infamous tramp, but the Holy Ghost deserts none. 
He is with them ever, and this is my argument for 
the greatness and preciousness of man. 

Dew of the night, unseen by mortal eye, falling 
through the centuries, ever falling on the continents 
and islands of the sea, lifting up the drooping blade, 
brightening the face of the hidden flower, freshening 
every plant and leaf, and robing universal nature in 
new life and beauty—dew of the night, what art 
thou but a symbol of that Spirit of God, who along 
the ages to come will ever lift to a nobler life and to 
a grander destiny the sons and daughters of our 


race ? 
O redeemed man, redeemed from barbaric degra- 
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dation in his physical; redeemed from mind limitation 
by the opening up of universal nature, so that the 
very forces electric that laugh at time and distance 
are his servants; redeemed into the beauty of holi- 
ness, the likeness of Jesus; redeemed till the elastic 
soul, disdaining the limitations of the earthly, looks 
up with longing aspiration for an immortal state, and 
still “it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 

Would you see the transcendence of man? Go 
back to the babe of whom I spoke. In sixty years, 
the lattice is drawn, the crape is on the door. You 
say, “He is gone.” Gone where? Out into the 
cold, into the black blue air, into no man knows 
where, into nothing or despair. Nothing or despair. 
This is the language of the agnostic, but unknown in 
the gospel of our Christianity. “We know,” says 
Paul, “that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
be dissolved, we have a building of God, an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Some years ago, I stood by the couch of a dying 
friend. As he was approaching his end, he turned 
and asked, “Oh! can you tell me where I am going, 
where, where?” I replied, “One thing I know, you 
are going to be with Christ, for He hath said, ‘ Where 
I am, there also shall my servant be.” He answered, 
“That is enough, enough for me,” and with a sublime 
confidence went to the bosom of his Lord. 

Where heaven is we cannot tell, but of this we 
are assured, it will be the scene of eternal develop- 
went. Yes, along the ages to come, the exceeding 
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riches of grace and kindness through Jesus Christ 
will lead our redeemed humanity up the Alpine 
heights of eternity, where the secrets of God’s uni- 
verse shall be disclosed, where the vision of God and 
of the Lamb shall open out to us ever ascending 
avenues of thought, of holiness and of joy. And 
then, when millions of ages have come and gone 
again and again, it will still be the unfolding of the 
exceeding riches of grace through Christ Jesus for- 
ever and ever. 
**Tn hope of that ecstatic bliss, 
We now the Cross sustain, 


And gladly wander up and down 
And smile at toil and pain.” 


Oh, when I look out upon this world, when I see 
men and women bowed with sorrow, mothers weeping 
for their children, and weary men in this weary world 
struggling to keep their hold of life, in my impa- 
tience I am ready to cry out, “Great God, why hast 
thou made such a world, so full of sin, of suffering 
and of sorrow?” But then, a little beyond the tents 
are taken down. I see the great white company, 
which no man could number. I see them; they have 
come out of great tribulation, having washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb, and therefore they are before the throne. 

When I see this my exulting soul cries out, “Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honor 
and power, for thou hast created and everlastingly 
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redeemed and glorified thy favorite creature, man.” 
My friend, holding this transcendent nature, will you 
be here ? 

I have heard of a dream where the dreamer 
thought that he was falling. Falling out of light 
into twilight; falling out of twilight into darkness; 
falling out of darkness into outer darkness ; falling, 
ever falling. And as he descended his voice sepul- 
chral came up from the depths, saying, “ When shall 
I reach the limit of my fall?” And the answer that 
went down was, “Reach it? Never, never, never.” 

As sure as there is a possibility of ever ascending 
higher and higher towards God, there is the possi- 
bility of falling, ever falling from God into outer 
darkness, where there is weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. 

“* Lo, on a narrow neck of land, 
*Twixt two unbounded seas, I stand, 
Secure—insensible. 
A point of time, a moment’s space, 


Removes me to that heavenly place, 
Or shuts me up in hell.” 


“Seek ye the Lord, while he may be found, call 
ye upon him, while he is near”—this night, in this 
house. 

By the transcendence of man, I argue the greatness 
of the ministry, whose mission it is, to seek and to 
save the lost. 

I charge you to become enamored with the work 
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of soul-saving. Let this be your master passion, your 
soul enthusiasm. And then, in the coming time, the 
joy of the apostle will be yours—ransomed hosts 
gathered by your ministry will be your crown of 
rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus. Remember, 
remember our theme—that in the universe of God, in 
the ages to come, we will know nothing outside of 
divinity more transcendent than man. 


16 


THE LOVE OF THE SPIRE: 


“‘ Now I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, 
and for the love of the Spirit.” —Romans xv. 30. 


THE love of the Spirit! What is Spirit? <A thou- 
sand times along the ages has this question been 
proposed—proposed, yes verily—but never answered. 
While universal nature is gradually disclosing the 
hidings of its power to the searching and subtle intel- 
ligence of man, spirit still holds the secret of its 
essence and as absolutely refuses to declare it, as in 
times Socratic on Hellenic shore. All attempts to 
discover its secret by definition have proved unavail- 
ing. The Latin “spiritus” means simply a breathing 
forth. The Greek “pneuma” denotes nothing more 
than an unseen energy known only by its effects, 
without color, without geometric form, without spe- 
cific gravity, without chemical quality, intangible, 
invisible. Spirit in its essence, my spirit, your spirit, 
is forever unsearchable and past finding out. Ascend- 
ing from the limitations of our finite minds to the 
Infinite Spirit, the mystery deepens and widens, but 
herein les the glory of the Divine revealings. Just 
as we know matter by its properties of form and 
color, so we know spirit by the revelation of its attri- 
butes. Now, what attribute is here distinguished ? 
In our text, like a lone star rare and luminous, shines 
the love, the personal love, of the Spirit as a motive 
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power to strive for the right, the holy and the true. 
And this is our momentous theme, but how shall we 
apprehend it? Love, supernal love, indefinable as the 
rose, ineffable as the witchery of sweet music heard in 
dreams, ecstatic as the vision of God! Cold analysis 
retires before the mystery and mastery of love. To 
understand the love of the Spirit we must behold it 
in its activities for man. “I beseech you,” says Paul, 
“for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake and the love of 
the Spirit.” 

In the illustration of this proposition or theme, 
observe 

I. The love of the Spirit finds its interpretation in 
His creative work. 

I am standing before a vast manufactory, many- 
storied in height. I enter at its base and witness the 
mill rending and tearing the fibre of the cotton. 
Ignorance might ask, where is the evidence of intelli- 
gence or beneficent design, since all is waste and cha- 
otic here? But ascend. That rent and riven cotton is 
carded, is spun, is woven, is tinted, and now you have 
the material that ministers to the adornment and 
comfort of man, which was the end and design of its 
creation. And so, in lke manner, we stand before 
this vast universe, many-storied, with heights that 
nimble-footed minds shall never scale nor reach, and 
everywhere there are evidences of a skilled and _ be- 
nevolent Spirit Creator. Begin, if you will, where all 
science begins, at the base of unorganized matter. 
Ascend, and to this matter there comes energy, the 
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energy of heat, of electric power, of motion. Ascend, 
and to energized matter there comes life, the mystery 
of life botanie and zoologic. Ascend, and to matter 
vitalized there comes the power of intellect and moral 
being. Ascend, and oh, mystery of the Infinite, the 
incarnate God comes into alliance with material crea- 
tion, the ultimate design of which is to put the mag- 
nolia of divinity on the sterilities of our manhood’s 
being, that through a material creation man may 
climb to God. 

And then see you the Spirit omnipotent in His con- 
servative energy. By one mighty act of volition He 
started a force which ascends to the highest heaven, 
which descends to the profoundest depths, which fills 
the immensities of space, which interpenetrates the 
substance of all worlds, which touches with fingers 
soft as sweet breath of summer, while it holds with 
cyclopean grasp, which is instantaneous and universal 
in its actions—a mighty Master-builder, ever repairing. 

Force, stupendous force! I can shut out the light, 
I can shut out the heat, I can shut out the potencies 
of matter, but I can never shut out the power of 
gravitation. Symbol of the Spirit art thou! Ever 
with me, around and about me, holding my physical 
in-being, His minister of mercy, His angelic protector 
to man. 

I know that nature has its dark and terrible aspect. 
I know that the very rocks are full of relentless ruins, 
the handiwork of gigantic death. But right here, 
with the knowledge of this mystery, we affirm the 
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underlying benevolence of the Spirit’s creation. See 
you the kindliness, the beauty, the pathos of nature ? 
Kindliness, did [say ? Yes; in the universal mother- 
love, strong as death; in the providence which opens 
its hand and supplies the want of every living thing ; 
kindliness even in the sanguinary law controlling the 
carnivora, so that by a stroke, as Livingstone tells us, 
when struck by the lion, death is disarmed of its ter- 
rors. Yes, kindliness, which after all discount puts 
the maximum of joy on the minimum of sorrow in 
universal life. 

And what is thy testimony, all-radiant Beauty ? 
When the fine and fiery genius of Michael Angelo 
had broken down the rigidities of medizeval art, when 
he carved his rough-hewn Moses, and, in the passion 
of his soul, tossed his colors against the walls of the 
Sistine Chapel till they glowed with all the wild, the 
gorgeous and sweet angel forms of the “Last Judg- 
ment.” How truly did he symbolize the magnificent 
beauty of the Spirit’s work when he tossed his color- 
ing on the versatilities of nature? It has been well 
shown by Peabody that beauty is one of our strongest 
apologetics to authenticate the benevolence of God, 
since it appeals to all that is true and noble and 
exalted in our being, for what is material beauty but 
the counterpart of the beauty of holiness, of the Christ- 
life of all that is spiritually resplendent in man ? 

And then, see you the Pathos of nature which thrills 
poetic hearts? The melancholy of the mountains, the 
sadness of the templed hills, the moan of the sea, the 
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appealing tenderness of flowers, and the dewy eve, 
which “ In summer twilight weeps itself away ”—these 
revealings of the creating spirit uncover the tender- 
ness of His heart divine. Surrounded with the vasti- 
tudes of nature, there are moments when all that is 
within and without seem to feel a tender and melan- 
choly thrill; there are moments when the mighty 
songster in the windy pine seems to pour the sadness 
of its spirit into mine, and the very stars in their 
azure seem to stoop and whisper that there be some 
things in heaven and earth that love me, even me. 
Who has not witnessed the pathetic power of nature ? 
You have seen the aged, widowed and blessed mother 
sitting, wasted and weary, with that far-away and 
misty look that tells that she will soon cross to the 
watchers on the evergreen shore. You have seen 
sweet childhood lay their offering of flowers in her 
lap—flowers that for the moment brought back the 
light of other days, when the long-vanished hand in 
some green English lane plucked the early primrose 
and entwined it and enshrined it ‘mid the clusters of 
her hair—flowers which were a prophecy and promise, 
waking the fountain of glad tears in aged eyes. Who 
hath ordained this universe that it should minister to 
highest intellect, to the moralities and to deepest 
emotions? Creation! In thy kindliness, beauty and 
pathos, thou standest evermore as a witness of the 
Spirit’s love. 

II. The love of the Spirit finds its interpretation 
in its twofold provision for redemptive work. 
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Take its provision for enlightenment. How sub- 
limely benevolent is the Spirit’s work as Revealer! 
For sixty generations He overlooked with discrimin- 
ating care, and out of the millions of the race selected 
just those men who were best adapted by intellect, 
by moral quality and by association, to become the 
organs of saving truth to man. How commanding is 
the evidence of unity in His work as Revealer! Who 
are the authors of this book ? Undaunted warriors, 
rugged prophets, anointed kings, priests and orators, 
rough-handed fishermen of Galilee. Yet the Spirit 
makes them one. Who are the authors? The rever- 
ent Jew, the polished Greek, with their Attic, their 
Semitic and their Egyptian culture and untutored 
simplicity ; but the Spirit makes them one. I have 
heard a hundred orchestral performers, each with his 
separate instrument playing his distinctive part, 
mingling and commingling together, yet it -was the 
genius of Haydn that blended all in the grandeur 
of his “Creation.” And so in this book I see its many 
authors distinctively performing their parts, from 
their Genesis of loveliness, their Exodus of sorrow, 
their Psalms both glad and plaintive, their prophecies 
of promise and resurrection, on to the great Life, the 
interpreting Epistles and the unveiling Apocalypse ; 
but the Spirit blends them in the wondrous oratorio 
of Redemption. “All scripture is given by inspiration 
of God.” 

In our time a destructive criticism is abroad, which 
would extinguish Moses, dislocate Isaiah, deny Daniel 
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and abolish John, but “let not your heart be troubled,” 
this Divine book shall stand in its integrity “tower- 
ing o’er the wreck of time,” holding within its keep- 
ing the thinkings of God, as with lofty derision it 
laughs to scorn the impotent pretences of man. 

And then, as its crowning excellence, this book 
is the revelation of salvation and promise. What 
majesty is couched in its very terms—the righteous- 
ness of Christ, the law of reconciliation, the great 
propitiation, the mercy-seat hard by the Cross, the 
everliving Intercessor, the beatific vision: these are 
the strong ribs, which form the ark of salvation, built 
up by the Spirit of love and guaranteed by promises 
which shall abide when every star has grown cold 
and ceases to shine. Oh, the promises of God! Take 
the first promise given, which holds within it every 
other. I think of this world with its millions drift- 
ing off from God into the darkness of despair. I 
think of God the Spirit throwing out this golden 
chain of promise encircling this world, enchaining 
this world, and drawing it back to himself, for the 
seed of the woman it shall spoil the spoiler, destroy 
the destroyer, and bruise the serpent’s head. What 
the crystal waters are to desert lands, that the pro- 
mises of God are to desolated hearts. You are alone, 
you.are misunderstood, you carry a grief which you 
cannot disclose; heart-heavy art thou. Hide thee, 
my brethren, my sisters, in this sanctuary of promise 
until the indignation be o’erpast. Everything is 
drifting. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but the 
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promises of God, they shall fail—fail? Never, never, 
never. 

And then, with this provision of revelation, we 
have the Spirit’s most stupendous work, the upbuild- 
ing of the humanity of Christ. What is the loftiest 
credential of Christianity? What the supreme miracle? 
I answer, the incarnate Jesus His, life, His death, 
His resurrection. 

In the economy of redemption, its primal purpose 
was to give to us a full-orbed revelation of the moral 
character of God. Where in the heavens above or 
earth beneath could this be found? Go into any 
cathedral, into that masterpiece of Milano, with its 
magnificent conception, its symmetrical beauty, its 
exquisite detail. These attest the intellectual quality 
of the architect, but I defy you to prove the moral 
character of the man from his works. Go into the 
temple of this universe, and behind the splendor of 
its heavens and the adjustment of its earthly mechan- 
ism, you find the play of infinite mind; though, as we 
have seen through the opacities of nature, there are 
outshinings of beauty and tenderness, we deny that 
nature can ever reveal the fulness of the saving 
character of God. Now, it was the Spirit of love 
which revealed the God of love in the gift of Jesus. 
From the ancient prophecies we read, “ Behold. my 
servant, I have put my spirit upon him.” Responsive 
to this at the hour of the advent, it was the Holy 
Ghost and the power of the Highest that gave us 
our Immanuel in the holy child Jesus. It was the 
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Spirit that crowned Him in baptism, ordaining and 
sustaining for His work. Opening His ministry in 
the synagogue, He said, “The spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath ordained me to preach, to 
bind up the broken-hearted.” Broken-hearted! Ah, 
like many of you, I, too, have known the broken 
heart, broken by sin, by fears of suffering and of 
death, by the sorrows of bereavement. How did the 
Spirit anoint Jesus to bind up my broken heart ? 
Christianity, angel of the morning! I see her 
standing on high, with uplifted, blood-stained cross 
and ensign, on which is inseribed, “ The Lord is risen.” 
I see her resurrecting every grave and lifting the 
curtain that hides the immortalities. Nearly thirty 
years ago, I laid beneath the greensward of the 
Royal Mount, the Mariana of my heart, my youngest 
daughter. I was young then, my eye undimmed and 
my strength but little abated. Infirmity and age 
have come to me now, but ever since I stood by the 
cross; ever since I watched with the Roman guard 
and saw the angel roll away the stone; ever since I 
beheld the same Jesus walk forth, His face like light- 
ning, His raiment white as snow, and heard Him say, 
“ All hail! Tam the Resurrection and the Life;” ever 
since I stood with the five hundred on Olivet and 
witnessed the triumphant ascent into heaven, and 
heard the voice, “I will come again”—ever since 
that, healing has come to my heart and I have felt, 
with many a poor weeper here, that the loved and 
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lost are not lost, for we shall meet and know each 
other there, “when the mists are rolled away.” 

_ Oh, the grandeur of this revelation of atonement, 
of resurrection, of immortality, of reunion! Witnesses 
are they of the Spirit’s love. 

Ill. The love of the Spirit finds its interpretation 
in its experimental work. 

What are the primal instincts of that love which 
pours itself out to rescue the imperilled and the lost ? 
Three words furnish the answer—to awaken, assure, 
and abide. Tell me what is the vocation of the 
Gospel but the ery of love to alarm. Intrins‘cally 
grand in its comprehension is this call. I think of 
the Spirit as standing in the midst of this universe 
and wielding every known and unknown force for 
the conviction of individual man. There is not a 
power in the world without, not a voice of nature, 
not a movement of Providence, not a bereavement, 
not a sting of ingratitude, not a night of weeping nor 
a morning of joy; there is not a power in the world 
without or within but is handled by the Spirit as an 
adjunct to the ministry in awakening man. 

Nemesis, the goddess of vengeance, lame but colossal 
of stature! With huge left hand she grasps her victim, 
while with the other she holds aloft the unsheathed 
sword to destroy. Nemesis! More terrible than this 
fabled goddess is the power of sin. What is the 
Spirit’s call but the ery, “Escape for thy life.” When, 
responsive to that cry, there is a penitent trust in the 
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atoning Lamb, the Nemesis, vengeance departs, and 
the sinner, canopied with mercy, exultingly exclaims, 
“It is God that justifieth, who is he that condemneth?” 

And then, the instinct of love is not only to tell of 
danger but to asswre of safety. Here we approach 
the most crucial and thrilling truth in experimental 
Christianity. Dean Stanley, cold and rationalistic, 
asserts that the Church of the future would know 
nothing of the supernatural. We repudiate the idea 
of an absentee God, and take our stand, firm and 
undaunted, by the old truth. Behold, I show you a 
mystery! When the penitent trust on earth is regis- 
tered in heaven above us bent, the Spirit of God 
signalizes acceptance to the spirit of man. Deny it! 
do you say? What in philosophic language is the 
ultimate ground of assurance respecting any truth / 
What but the self-consciousness of man? Ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand in this nineteenth century 
have rung out the affirmation, “We know whom we 
have believed,” “We know that we have passed from 
death unto life,” “We know the things that are freely 
given us of God.” And who shall gainsay this test ? 
Ye ministers of God, stand by the supernatural, stand 
by that old hymn, 


‘*The Spirit answers to the blood, 
And tells me I am born of God.” 


And then the instinct of love is to come into abid- 
ing fellowship. This, observe, is the climacteric of 
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condescension Divine. No apotheosis of love, like 
that of the Cross, thrilling the moral universe, marks 
the gentle, lowly, self-sacrificing love of the indwel- 
ling Spirit. Ah, this Spirit of love, I cannot join Him 
in yonder heaven. He must come to me, stand at the 
dim door of my mortal home and knock, lift the low 
latch of life, enter and sit at the hearth of my 
affections, my guest on earth, loving my love and 
sorrowing in my grief. He must come to me. 

Be astonished, O heavens, and give ear, O earth! 
We proclaim the truth, that never in the eternities 
will the Holy Ghost be nearer to your hearts than at 
this moment, and He is here this morning to trans- 
figure, to glorify our humanity, by the great discipline 
of life. 

Many years ago I witnessed in the city of Kingston, 
the return of a regiment from the Crimea. How 
came those valiant men to carry victory in their eye 
and march to the music of conquerors? Were those 
English lads made victors by the gay uniform and 
the drill of the parade? How did they become 
victors? I will tell you. Their manhood’s courage 
was tramped into them by long marches, rained into 
them by storm and tempest, frozen into them by 
wintry watches in the trenches, starved into them by 
famine in the leaguered camp, burned into them by 
the hospital fever at Scutari, blown into them by 
shot and shell at Balaklava, driven into them by 
the bayonets of Inkerman, It was the blood-red 
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discipline of war that made them good soldiers and 
victors. 

Whence come the good soldiers of Jesus Christ ? 
The men of power, the men of consecration, men 
valiant for the Master. Whence? They are the 
drilled and disciplined of the Spirit of love. I know 
a man, son of an English officer. He was a prodigal, 
an outcast and a vagabond. He had wandered over 
well-nigh every country in Europe. He had duelled 
with knives and pistols in Peru. He had gambled 
with desperadoes in every city from Valparaiso to 
Panama. Stricken with Chagres fever, he had tramped 
across the Isthmus in wretchedness, sleeping among 
the serpents by night. He had, in New York, gone 
down to the very dives and cellars of depravity, and 
in rags, starvation and utter ruin, in the last extrem- 
ity of prodigal experience he said, “I will arise and 
go unto my Father,’ and the Holy Ghost met him 
and said, “I will abide with you.” That Spirit of 
love took this terrible man, and by poverty, by 
famine, by sickness and sorrow, and by His sanctify- 
ing power transformed him into a valiant warrior of 
the Cross, tender and true, beautiful in holiness. 

And what is this awakening, this assuring, this 
abiding experience but the witness of the Spirit’s 
love and an incentive to strive. 

IV. The love of the Spirit finds its interpretation 
. in tts work as a Comforter. 

The term comforter, in its last analysis, has for 
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its Latin equivalent, the words com and fortis, 
which imply companionship with strength. Com- 
panionship with strength gives the comfort of con- 
scious efficiency and power in character. Righteous 
and effective character must ever stand as God’s 
grandest work. Righteous character—while it plants 
its foot upon the earth, its head is in the heavens. 
Righteous character—it holds in its one hand the 
immortalities of excelsior beatitude, while with the 
other, like the Master, it scatters benedictions. Right- 
eous character—it shall never die, the tomb is its en- 
franchisement for ever-widening influence. It shall 
outreach away and away till it touches the shores of 
the Infinite. I think of the Holy Ghost as giving 
efficiency of character in ministerial power to turn 
many to righteousness, who shall shine as the stars 
forever. What comfort in earth or heaven can com- 
pare with this? But the mission of the Spirit as 
Comforter is pre-eminently the benign and tender, a 
ministry of consolation. Most of life’s sorrows are 
such as admit of no earthly alleviation; their con- 
ditions are irreparable. Who could comfort an Esau 
when he had lost his birthright; comfort a Saul 
when he had lost his kingdom and his crown; 
comfort a David when he had lost his prodigal 
Absalom over whom he pronounced the dirge of the 
ages ; comfort a Rachel when she had lost the young 
life that fondly clasped her round the neck—comfort 
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you when the Adelaide of your heart is kissed away 
to be the sister of angels? Who shall comfort ? 

I heard a voice once on earth, now calling to me 
from the heavens, “I will not leave you comfortless, 
but will come unto you.” I point you to the sym- 
pathy of the infinite heart. “As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort thee.” 

If I may be pardoned in a personal allusion, when 
the great affliction of my life fell upon me, when my 
days were a sorrow, and my nights a distress, when 
the radiances of nature grew dim, when the printed 
page faded out, and the faces of friends had vanished 
forever on earth, I remember one drear, wintry morn, 
just as the day was dawning, that there came to my 
heart a flash from the Spirit interpreting the words, 
“T will make you to drink of the river of my pleas- 
ure.” Itis not a fountain, not a rivulet, not even a 
palm-shaded well, but a river, the river of God, the 
river of His pleasure. Oh, there is no sorrow, no 
darkness, no depth where the Comforter, the love of 
the Spirit, cannot find us out by His creative work, 
by His redemptive work, by His experimental work, 
by His work as Comforter, and we authenticate His 
love as an argument and an appeal to strive for life’s 
highest and holiest end—the glory of the Triune God. 
Because I believe in the love of the Spirit, I look for 
a grander Pentecost than the Church has ever known, 
a Pentecost that shall kindle your intellect, a Pente- 
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cost that shall wake your emotion, a Pentecost that 
shall give you tongues of fire. I beseech you, for the 
sake of the Lord Jesus Christ, and for the love of the 
Spirit, strive after this. Grieve not the Holy Spirit 
of God. You cannot grieve an enemy, you cannot 
grieve an alien, but you can grieve a friend, and by 
how much the more tender by so much the deeper 
grief. Grieve not, quench not, for the result is dark- 
ness, is loss, is damnation. 

“Paint me a picture,” said a great master to his 
favorite pupil, “paint mea picture.” “I cannot,” said 
the student, “create a picture worthy of such a 
master.” “ Ah, but paint it for my sake —for my sake,” 
said the master. The student retired and hid himself 
away for weeks and months, till at length one day he 
returned and said, “ Master, come and see.” The cur- 
tain fell, and before him was the greatest picture of 
the ages, The Last Supper of our Lord, by Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

My young brethren, I seem to hear the blessed 
Spirit of love saying to each of you, “For my sake, 
paint me a picture of consecrated service.” Do not 
say you cannot, for help is assured. Remember, it is 
“for my sake.” Do it, and some day as we walk the 
corridors of the immortal, mayhap on the jasper walls 
we shall behold your pictures of consecrated service 
to the glory of the “ Name forever blest.” 
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** And not only so, but we glory in tribulations also.” —RoMANS 


Veltoe 


Tus text is the distinctive badge, the heraldic 
ensign of every true minister of God. The term 
tribulation, as you know, is a Latin derivative. It 
comes from the antique word “tribulum,” which 
means a flail or threshing instrument. To tribulate is, 
literally, to thresh out the corn. It.implies to crush, 
to lacerate or disintegrate, to separate the wheat from 
the chaff, the gold from the dross, and the intrin- 
sically precious from the refuse, which the wind 
driveth away. In its higher and moral significance, 
tribulation is the equivalent of suffering. Whatever 
comes to us from the world without, whatever arises 
in our world within, that can generate pain, sorrow 
or conflict, is covered by the term “ tribulation.” 
When this appointment enters into the moral dis- 
cipline of God, it has for its ultimate the betterance, 
the laureation, of man, and hence the accentuated 
words of the apostle, “ We glory, we exalt, in tribula- 
tions also.” And now, what a mighty principle is here 
uncovered by the incisive intellect of Paul, namely, 
that tribulation or the mystery of suffering is the 
conditional means of evolving highest excellence. 

In the illustration of this proposition, we have to 
note, ; 
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I. That tribulation or conflict is the underlying 
law of the wniverse. 

If we assume, as we must, that all things consid- 
ered this world is the best possible world which the 
creative and artistic skill of the Divine could produce, 
then we must also assume that tribulation is the best 
possible means which God could organize to put the 
stamp of perfection on His universe. Read, if you 
will, the literature Divine imprinted on all material 
objects. What is the light that comes rippling in 
upon us this morning? Science has taken captive 
the fugitive ray and divided and subdivided it; thus 
we have the revealing ray, which prints upon the 
eye the opulent splendors of the universe; thus we 
have the heat ray, that brings all vitalizing forces, 
without which the silence of our planet would never 
have been broken by the voices of life; thus we have 
the chemical ray, which puts the impress of beauty 
on the phenomena of nature; all revealing, all life 
and beauty come with the light. And tell me, all- 
wondrous light, where wast thou born? Born in 
yonder sun. What is that sun, and all suns in the 
immensities of God, but, as Lockyer has said, the 
theatres of combustions, of antagonisms, of chemical 
conflicts, that fling off the undulations of light to \ 
dissipate our darkness? Resplendent light! Life’s | 
benefactor and joy, who, after all, art thou but the,/ 
castaway child of physical tribulation ? 

And then, what was the condition of our earth, 
when it had condensed and cooled, but one vast revol- 
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ving mass of solidified granite? It is interesting to 
observe that modern discovery has demonstrated with- 
out doubt, that everything was originally treasured 
in the granite—the germ of the wheat, the albumen 
of the egg, the tissue of the nerve, the tint and 
fragrance of the flowers. Every object in nature 
slumbered in the granite, and would forever have 
slumbered but for tribulation. See you the workings 
of God? By fire He fused; by earthquake He rent; 
by mighty battalions of glaciers, ever marching to 
the south, He ground the granite to dust; by the 
washing of water, by the corrodings and driftings 
of air, all handled by time’s decaying fingers, the 
treasures fast bound in the granite were let loose in 
the soils of our earth, so that when plant and animal 
life came to this planet, it found ready made by 
tribulation, the resources upon which to build itself 
up even to the height of becoming the tabernacle for 
intelligence in man. 

And then, as we advance into the domain of life, 
what mean the terms which our literature employs, 
such as “natural selection,” “the struggle for exist- 
ence,” “the survival of the fittest”? What are these 
but a comment on the Pauline words, “that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth together in 
pain until now”? They indicate that every plant has 
its parasite; every animal its foe; that life is a 
prolonged conflict; a battle for existence, out of 
which emerge the radiant flower, the stately elm, 
the winged eagle, the bounding gazelle, in all their 
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physical, their symmetrical beauty. It is tribulation 
that plants the crown of completeness on universal 
life. ; 
Then, if we ascend to the realm of the mental, 
what is the condition of all mind activity? Whoever 
looked into the face of sweet childhood as it began 
to study the alphabet; whoever sat before a college 
class during an examination without seeing the lines 
of anguish, of distress, telling of a mental suffering as 
they wrestled with the problems of thought! There 
is not a pioneer in discovery, not a writer, who by 
creative power has dazzled the world, but has gone 
through a Gethsemane of sorrow. “JI am in despair, 
in darkness absolute, every day,” writes that unhappy 
woman, George Eliot, when she was producing one 
of her greatest works. Yes, genius, as we know, is 
wider than the world, deeper than the sea, holding 
the infinite range of thought in its keeping, yet even 
the face of genius is sicklied over with the pale cast 
of thought, and wears upon its brow the crown of 
thorns in the very hour and power of its loftiest 
achievement. 

Here then, we have a great underlying law, an- 
terior to the advent of sin in our planet, founded by 
the wisdom of God. We hail it, we accept it, we 
welcome it as heaven’s agent in the development of 
highest excellence. Justified by the teaching of the 
universe itself, we glory in tribulation. 

Il. Tribulation is the law or condition of all noble 


achievements. 
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What is all history but a record of human progress 
and sacrifice in that progress? Every footprint of 
advance is moistened with the blood and tears of suf- 
fering. There is not a social uplifting, not a loosening 
of despotic bond, not an advance in moral and spirit- 
ual being, but is set to the music of sorrow, but is 
transfigured with the blood of the martyr.) Take the 
history of our continent. If we go back to the times 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, what a record of suffering was 
theirs. Persecuted and driven from their homes for 
the testimony of Jesus, they crossed stormy seas, they 
planted themselves on the sterile New England coast. 
They braved the severities of winter; they battled 
with starvation, disease and death. Decimated by 
Indian wars, yet all-valiant and victorious, out of this 
conflict came the great Puritanic manhood, which has 
put its moral impress on every eastern city, on every 
prairie waving with corn, on the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, on the lands beyond the mountains, even to 
where the Pacific sings its low refrain to the evening 
star ; and everywhere this manhood is in the ascend- 
ant. Yes, and when the bitter ery of agony came out 
of the long night of slavery, it was the conscience and 
the courage of the Puritanic mind that lifted up its 
voice of protest, and, through much tribulation, the 
sorrows of which can never be told, wiped off the 
black dishonor of three hundred years and gave this 
continent for evermore to justice and liberty. 

And then, what a luminous example of this prin- 
ciple have we in the man who achieved the unity and 
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independence of Italy. When Garibaldi raised the 
standard of revolt against existing despotism—when 
multitudes flocked to that standard and asked, “What 
shall we have if we follow you?” “ Have?” cried the 
patriot, “Have? You shall have cold, hunger and 
nakedness: you shall have long marches and the ter- 
ror of night-watches; you shall have battles and 
wounds, and disease and death. You shall have these, 
but Italy shall be free.” And if to-day that sunny 
land, which accepted the Renaissance of art but re- 
jected the reformation of faith, which for twelve cen- 
turies was under the heel of the oppressor—if that 
land rejoice in religious liberty; if the power of the 
Vatican be broken and a Methodist Church be even 
at its gate; if the Pontiff be a prisoner and the Wal- 
denses be free, this marvel of our age is the fruitage 
of great tribulation. 

In this centennial year, our minds have been 
recalled to the founder of Methodism. Whoever be- 
held the likeness of Wesley the aged, without being 
touched by the pathetic sadness which that portrait 
expresses? What was his life but a continuous an- 
guish? Anguished by his early ascetic life before 
his heart was strangely warmed; anguished by the 
disappointments and persecutions when he faced the 
brutalized thousands of the mother-land; anguished 
by physical suffering, hidden and intense; anguished 
by that great domestic sorrow which for thirty years 
infiltrated his life with the bitterness of death; an- 
guished, yet out of this discipline he graduated into a 
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power imperial amid the ages. What was the influ- 
ence of the Cloud King Mountain which Stanley dis- 
covered in Central Africa? Planted in the malarial 
and torrid region of the equator, it lifted its snow- 
capped head some twenty thousand feet into the 
upper air; it attracted every rain-cloud ; it compelled 
them to give forth their life-giving waters; descend- 
ing its rent and riven sides, these waters flowed off to 
the north by the Nile, to the east by the Zambesi, to 
the west by the Congo, giving life, beauty and ver- 
dure to the continent. Like this African mountain, 
the founder of Methodism, lifting up his head of moral 
supremacy amid the malarial conditions of the eigh- 
teenth century, attracted to himself all good forces, 
that have sent out life-giving waters not to one but 
to a thousand isles of the sea; not to one but to every 
continent on this earth, while thirty million pay hom- 
age to the name of the man who accomplished his 
work through much tribulation. 

What is true of Wesley, has been the distinguish- 
ing quality of the world’s greatest benefactors and 
saviours. I look down the vista of the ages and catch 
the echoes of the distant footsteps of those who once 
walked the corridors of time. I know them all, the 
aged, the saintly, the familiar faces. Who are the 
pioneers of civilization? Who are the prophets of 
thought? Who are the high priests of science? Who 
are the reformers of the faith? Men whose bones 
lie in unknown graves, and their ashes scattered to 
the winds—the Cranmers, the Ridleys, the Savona- 
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rolas, the Brunos, the Miltons, the John Browns, sons 
of sorrow are they all, confederates of the martyr 
host. And yet I stand, and pause, and worship, as 
one more figure rises before me. His face is more 
marred than that of any man. “His head is filled 
with dew, and his locks with the drops of the night.” 
He spake as never man spake, and came to seek and 
save that which was lost. Planting His foot upon 
the serpent’s head, its fangs pierced Him. Spoiling 
principalities and powers, He made an open show of 
them all, and yet in the act, from the elevation of 
the cross, He bowed His head in death. Victorious 
amid seeming disaster and defeat, what are Thy 
teachings, Thou despised and rejected Nazarene ? 
No salvation without suffering, no redemption with- 
out a Cross, no heaven without a bleeding Lamb, no 
eternal beatitude without tribulation. This is the ever- 
lasting law. Who is compassed about with difficulty 
and disappointment? Your circuit is hard; your 
means are limited; you health is feeble. Behold, my 
brother, this is the hour for your grandest achieve- 
ment. You can stand as a living apologetic, a demon- 
stration of the Gospel. Beneath the shadow of the 
eross of Christ, we glory in tribulation as God’s great 
opportunity given to us to build our temple of sacri- 
tice, of service to the honor of His truth and name. 

Wl. Tribulation is the Divine law which enters 
into the formation of exalted character. 

Do you ask me what is God’s grandest work in His 
moral universe? I answer, the upbuilding of char- 
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acter. Every material and spiritual resource in. the 
repertory of the Infinite is laid under tribute to secure 
this culminating result. It is right for me distinetly 
to assert here that pain and sorrow have no inherent 
power to regenerate or give ethical purity to char- 
acter, since it is forever true that the sorrow of this 
world worketh death; and yet it is equally true that 
sorrow wielded ky the Holy Spirit is ever an instru- 
ment potential to give beauty, to give value, to give 
efficiency to character. 

Ist. I say, Beauty. In the city of Rome there 
stands a magnificent statue. Twenty centuries ago 
the marble block was taken from the Italian quarries. 
I will suppose that this block of marble was instinct 
with life, with brain, with heart and nerve, quivering 
all over with exquisite sensibility. I will suppose 
that every stroke of the artist’s hammer sent a pang 
to the heart, that every splinter struck off by chisel 
was an agony, that every rasp of the steel was a 
prolonged anguish. Yet, on and on, month by month, 
and year by year, the artist chiselled and chiselled, 
until at length the completed statue was lifted to its 
pedestal, and hailed as the Apollo Belvidere, which 
for two thousand years has kindled the enthusiasm 
of unnumbered millions, and raised them to loftier 
ideals of beauty incarnated in sculptured stone. If 
that Apollo Belvidere, at the beginning of its develop- 
ment, could have foreseen its brilliant destiny, how 
would it have welcomed, have gloried in the pain, 
the agony, that lifted it to its peerless pre-eminence. 
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And so, my brethren, like that marble block, we le 
in the hands of the Artist Divine. When you have 
been stricken, bowed and broken; when the knife of 
a secret sorrow entered your soul and seemed to 
darken the horizon of your future; when you 
advanced to the bier on which rested a father, a 
mother, or one dearer still, and placed there your 
wreath of remembrance, wet with éears; when the 
little feet grew weary, and were quieted forever, and 
the voice of your prattler was silent; when the great 
love of God stooped down and lifted the Leonora of 
your heart to be the sister of angels, and a strange 
stillness fell on your home, broken only by the deep 
sobbings of the soul, what was the design of the 
Artist, but to bring to you a chastened beauty, a 
serene resignation, a winsome tenderness and a sub- 
lime aspiration, which lifted you above the earthly, 
and put on your brow in time the very radiance of the 
immortal? All unconscious you may be of the change, 
but others have welcomed it as the earthly beginning 
of your enshrinement in the beauty of the beatitic 
state. 

2nd. And what value does tribulation bring to 
character? See you those miners deep down in the 
darkness, drilling and blasting the quartz. It is 
brought up to the light; it is crushed into powder ; 
it is passed through the furnace; it is rolled and 
beaten; it is cut into forms and stamped, and now 
you have the golden coin that commands all value ; 
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you have the bracelet, the resting-place of finest 
gems; you have the royal crown that adorns the 
brow of the monarch. What lifted it out of the 
depths of the mine to its place of incomparable 
splendor and value but the tribulation through which 
it has passed? “Ah!” says Job, “when He hath tried 
me, stripped me of my property, broken my heart by 
bereavements, branded me with disease, stung me 
with ingratitude; when He hath tried me I shall 
come forth as gold, more precious than gold tried in 
the fire, the fine gold of holiness the only coin current 
in earth and in heaven.” 

3rd. And what efficiency does tribulation give to 
character? When the king asked Ole Bull, the 
virtuoso of the violin, where he caught the rapturous 
tones which he brought out of his instrument, the 
artist replied, “I caught them, your majesty, from the 
mountains of Norway.” He had climbed the moun- 
tains and listened to the storm; he had footed the 
lofty cliffs and heard the vespers of the pines at the 
time of the sunset breeze; he had heard the mid- 
night litany of the cascades in the darkness. When 
interpreting these voices of nature, he thrilled the 
world’s great heart. What gives some men power 
beyond others to move and thrill? It is because they 
have ascended the mountains and gone down into the 
valleys of sorrow, and there caught up the tones of 
tenderness, and of subdued strength and confidence, 
which have made them John Howes, to discourse on 
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the “Redeemer’s Tears,” Fletchers, to tell out some- 
thing of “ Love’s Bottomless Abyss,” and Whitefields, 
to roll the thunder of alarm along the affrighted 
ranks of folly. It is sorrow that gives the tongue of 
the learned to know how to speak a word to them 
that are weary. When I hear of a minister who has 
never had a day’s illness, nor a sorrow, nor a little 
green grave to which his heart fondly turns, you tell 
me he is eloquent, and gifted and applauded. To me, 
without the baptism of sorrow, he is but as the 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. He can never 
move my heart, never thrill my spirit, never bring 
me near to the bosom of Jesus. Tribulation is God’s 
own school, through which His only Son had to 
pass, that being made perfect through suffering, He 
might be made a merciful High Priest. Because pain, 
suffering, sorrow give power to move and thrill the 
spirit of men, therefore, “ we glory in tribulations.” 
IV. Tribulation is the pledge of divinest sympathy. 
If the expositors of nature tell us that she is relent- 
less; if her code be that might makes right and 
weakness goes down before strength, there is another 
side to nature, the side of sympathy and succour for 
weakness and suffering. In a recent lecture which 
T heard on the habits of the ants, the naturalist 
observed that for the weakest pups there were 
provided the warmest spot and the most nutritious 
food, a law which he hinted might obtain amongst 
all insect and animal species, Ascending to the 
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circle of home life, on whom is the wealth of the 
mother’s love bestowed? On the wasted, the crippled, 
on the sickly one, the child whose infirmity makes 
him the most dependent in the household. Hear how 
a mother tells out the compassions of her soul for the 
child who had never heard the music of her voice, 
for he was born both deaf and dumb: 


‘* My silent boy, I hold thee to my breast, 
Just as I did when thou wert newly born ; 
It may be sinful but I love thee best 
And kiss thy lips the longest, night and morn. 
Oh, thou art dear to me beyond all others, 
And when I breathe my trust and bend my knee, 
For blessings on thy sisters and thy brothers, 
God seems the nighest when I pray for thee.” 


“As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I 
comfort thee,” saith the Lord. Oh, the sympathy of 
God! Take every mother-love of every mother in 
‘this and every world, what is it but as a drop to the 
oceanic sympathy of God. Higher than the highest 
heavens, deeper than the deepest depths, is its mea- 
sure, forever unsearchable and past finding out 
Weeper with the weepers of Bethany, touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, Binder-up of the broken- 
hearted, how sweetly tender, how soft are thine ever- 
lasting arms to pillow thy crushed and stricken child. 

Some time ago, when in Toronto, I visited that 
child of genius, of sorrow, that sweetly simple saint, 
whom many of you knew—our brother Jeffery. For 
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four months he had sat in a chair, and would never 
again lay his head on a pillow, by reason of heart 
trouble, while dropsy of the limbs was a perpetual 
distress. Yet that weary sufferer declared to me, 
amid tears of joy, how the presence of Jesus was so 
real and abiding that the wakeful hours of the night 
seemed all too short, so blessed was the fellowship 
Divine. The sympathy of God so compassed him 
about that he gloried in tribulation. Methinks I 
hear the voice of my translated brother 


**Tenderly calling, calling to me, 
Over the jasper sea.” 


But from the shadow of suffering and of death, I 
lift my eyes to the empyrean heavens, and seem to 
see the gaileried heights of the throned chambers of 
God and of the Lamb. Why bend ye over, ye angel 
watchers? Why thrill your hearts? Why sing your 
roundelay of welcome? Why? Who are these that 
come from afar, arrayed in white robes? “These are 
they which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” They advance, they ascend, 
they bow and worship. Who are nearest the eternal 
throne? Ye martyr host! Ye silent sufferers! Ye 
lonely ones on earth, forgotten by the multitudes! 
The “well done” upon the lips of the Lamb is for 
you; the wiping away of tears by the hand that was 
pierced is for you; the throne and the crown are for 
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you, and ye shall reign forever and ever. Hallelujah! 
So let it be. “We glory in tribulation.” 

And now, my brethren, companions in tribulation 
are we all, and, I trust, in the kingdom and patience 
of Jesus. There is not an eye here but will weep, 
not a heart but will thrill with sorrow, not a physical 
frame but will quiver with pain. I ask you, in the 
face of this coming sorrow, to take Jesus with you. 
His compassions will make you more than conquerors. 
I ask you to stand to your post and quit you like 
men. 

I have heard of a noble youth, who, like another 
Byron, was wont to sport with the breakers on his 
New England coast, when the wind was high and 
the sea was on. While a college student in Chicago, 
a summer cyclone swept Lake Michigan one awful 
night. On the morrow a mighty steamer, the Lady 
Elgin, was stranded nigh to the harbor, with three 
hundred passengers aboard. There in the offing lay 
the steamer, fast going to pieces under the strokes of 
the waves. So stupendous were the billows that it 
was found impossible to launch a life-boat. Attracted 
to the spot, where thousands had gathered in their 
helplessness, the young man alone divested himself 
and plunged into the billows. Little by little he 
forged his way out to the vessel, grasped a poor 
trembling, helpless one, and succeeded in planting 
him on the shore. He returned again and again, 
until he had rescued some seventeen souls, before the 
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vessel went down and the rest perished. All ex- 
hausted, he sank on the sand. Wrapped in blankets, 
he was carried to his room. His name was flashed 
across the ocean to London, to Paris, to Berlin. The 
papers published his name as the hero of his age. 
But his ear heard it not. Overtaxed nature could 
not be restored. Just before the final moment, turn- 
ing his face to his friend, he whispered, “ Willie, 
Willie, did I do my best:?” and then he expired. 

In the midst of our tribulation, brothers, by the 
help of God, let us do our best, even unto death. 
Amen. 
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DELIVERED AT (ECUMENICAL COUNCIL, LONDON, 


SEPTEMBER, 1881. 


Mr. President : 

In rising to respond to the words of welcome, 
which hold within them the wisdom and sagacity of 
age, I count myself happy, sir, in being permitted 
to bring the greetings of two thousand Canadian 
ministers with their flocks, and present them to this 
Council. Although we be but little among the thou- 
sands of our American Israel, yet we are thankful 
that God has given us a place in that land and has 
opened a door of resplendent opportunity in the 
immediate future. The history of this Empire is 
full-orbed in its meridian splendor, and it has sent 
out its intellectual and moral light over all the earth. 
The history of the great Republic is on the ascendant, 
advancing with an ever-increasing power and com- 
bining its light with that of this Motherland, while 
the history of our Dominion of Canada is but tipping 
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the horizon, but it gives a prophecy and promise of 
noble development. We are thankful for this great 
heritage, this field for high endeavor which God has 
given us. From the sunrise side, where the rude 
Atlantic tosses its crested billows against the granite 
cliffs of Newfoundland, amid the hoarse voices of 
wintry storms, to the sunset side, where the broad 
Pacific “tells to the beach her summer dreams, in sea- 
blown murmurs faint and low,” we have a distance 
greater by a thousand miles than that which lies 
between this city and that city of Montreal in which 
we dwell. While from the imaginary line which 
separates us from the neighboring Republic, we 
stretch away, literally, to the very end of the earth. 
Rich in undeveloped resources in the older provinces, 
the amazing discoveries in our Great Lone Land tell 
that our hyperion of hope is throned in the flaming 
Empire of the West, whose virgin soil will yet tremble 
to the tread of free-born millions. This is the broad 
material foundation which God has laid for us, on 
which we are building the spiritual and intellectual 
temple of Canadian Methodism, which will, we believe, 
be a home, an asylum of blessing to coming and far- 
off generations. 

Already God hath given us a full measure of en- 
couragement. Though confronted by one of the most 
richly endowed and organized types of Catholicism 
on this earth, making the Province of Quebec a Ther- 
mopyle of conflict, and though we came after the 
Anglicans and Presbyterians, yet we are thankful to 
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say that one out of every six of the entire population, 
and one out of every four of our Protestant popula- 
tion, pays homage to the teachings and institutions 
of Methodism, while it is daily becoming a more 
important factor in the intellectual and political life 
of our land. 

This conference, Mr. President, will be glad to learn 
that the Methodism of our Dominion of Canada has 
made its election, and swears its fealty to the old 
theology. We are not insensible to the conflict of 
thought that is abroad, to the questionings and unrest 
which the scientific atheism of this Old World, the 
transcendental and pantheistic philosophies of New 
England, and so-called higher criticism are evolving; 
but, sir, that system of truth, which was formulated 
and propounded here by its author, is the theodicy, 
the harmony of God’s ways, with which we confront 
every assault of our adversaries. 

We rejoice that this theology proclaims the essen- 
tial royalty of man as a moral agent, and vindicates 
it against that sensuous philosophy of Locke, which 
ripened into French materialism and consummated 
in the positive philosophy of Comte. We rejoice that 
it asserts the reality of a living and ever-present 
Jesus, vindicating his realistic personality against 
the mythic theories of Strauss and legendary ideas 
of Renan, that it lifts itself up in antagonism to the 
rising tides of Agnosticism, and against that “agnosis” 
vindicates the Christian “gnosis.” “We know whom 
we have believed,” “ We know that we have passed 
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from death unto life,’ that against all theories of 
limitation it fearlessly asserts that wherever is found 
a spirit panting after an immortal good, there is the 
inalienable birth-right and blood-right for spiritual 
emancipation and divinest liberty—there is a man 
for whom Christ died. 

We rejoice to believe that this is rapidly becoming 
the most controlling formula of religious thought in 
our Dominion and indeed on the American continent. 
From the flowery lands of the Saskatchewan to the 
ever-glades of Florida; from the frozen realms of 
Labrador, where the tall pine tops bend before the 
breath of the north wind, to the cane-brakes of 
Arkansas and the ranches of Texas; from the misty 
isles of Fundy to the crystal peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada—there is not a city, there is not a town, 
there is not a village or a neighborhood where the 
influence of Methodist theology is not felt as a mental 
stimulant and as a force in moral regeneration. While 
we hail and hold this theology in all its integrity, it 
is our labor to incarnate it in symmetrical Christian 
character. We recognize with you that our great 
mission is to build up manhood and evolve that most 
precious thing in the universe of God, holiness of 
character. 

I will not disguise the fact that, amidst the ery of 
culture and esthetic development of manhood, we 
are old-fashioned enough to desire Christian man- 
hood after the old Methodist type. In common with 
you we are assailed by the emasculating forces of 
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the world, and yet, in the face of much false teaching 
and temptation to a luxurious self-indulgence, we 
persist in ringing out the ery for penitence and 
ascetic renunciation of the world. Against the mate- 
rializing tendencies which would relegate the super- 
natural out of the Church and indeed out of the 
world, we stand by Divine communication, and sing 
and thank God, experience that “The Spirit answers 
to the blood, and tells us we are born of God.” 

Above all, I rejoice to say, that amongst the rising 
ministry and membership of our churches, there is a 
growing sympathy with that distinctive truth which 
slumbered in the Quietism of Pascal and the Port 
Royalists of France and the Molinos of Spain, and 
which, robed in evangelic vigor and beauty, it was 
the honor of early Methodism to give to the Christian 
world, and I believe there are to be found amongst 
us, maidens as “ beautiful in holiness” as Jane Cooper, 
the memory of whose character moistened the eyes 
of our founder twenty years after she was gone, and 
matrons as consecrated as Hester Ann Rogers, who 
oft wept and worshipped in this sanctuary of prayer. 

We believe there is a growing conviction that the 
mission of Methodism is to spread Scriptural holiness 
throughout the land, and I trust that with self- 
abnegation, that with charity, that with the abandon 
of an entire consecration our Church will hold aloft 
this her banner of excelsior, that from this council 
we will go forth with high resolves and holy pur- 
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poses to live and witness for a sanctification that is 
entire and a love that is perfected by grace divine. 

We are not insensible to the responsibility of the 
Church to give the highest intellectual culture to 
her sons and daughters. With our universities at 
Cobourg, Belleville and Sackville, with subsidiary 
colleges controlled by men gifted as educators and 
loyal to Christianity, we are from year to year win- 
ning a higher position in the ranks of professional 
and public life. The great anxiety of Canadian 
Methodism is to solve the problem how to develop a 
ministry which shall be consonant with the demands 
of the age in the breadth of its culture, in the depth 
of its scholarship, in its sympathy with the living 
issues of the day, while at the same time it shall 
retain that evangelical simplicity, that enthusiasm 
and impassioned power which made the ministry of 
Methodism a force potential amongst men. We want 
men like the colored brother who said he would first 
explain the text, then apply the text, and then bring 
on the ’rousements, ightning and thunder. We want 
men who can wield the polished logic of Wesley, the 
impassioned appeal of Whitefield, and the searching 
unction of Fletcher. 

We have four Theological colleges, which are seek- 
ing to culture the rising ministry, and I trust this 
Council will not pass without wise suggestions to 
perpetuate the enthusiasm and power of appeal which 
have distinguished the ministry of Methodism. 

Manifold are our shortcomings and we mourn them ; 
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yet we are thankful to say that we are not degene- 
rate sons of a noble ancestry in the departments of 
missionary endeavor. This day our missionaries are 
found ministering to fishermen in Greenland seas, 
following the trail of the Indian around the Great 
Slave Lake and upper waters of the McKenzie, and 
clasping hands with yours in the isles of Japan 
and the Chinese Sea. Loyal to every institution of 
Methodism, our chief enthusiasm gathers around this 
missionary cause; but lately our Church arose in her 
strength and more than wiped out all indebtedness of 
our exchequer that she might be free to fulfil her 
glad evangel. 

Mr. President, we have come to this mother Church, 
this centre, to catch a higher inspiration, to light 
afresh our altar fires of an entire consecration, that 
we may return to our fields with high purpose to 
live, to labor, to die for Christ. We remember the 
great traditions of this land, and how God hath 
made it a theatre on which the grandest triumphs of 
Christianity have been achieved. We remember that 
when Rome was changed from brick to marble, when 
her power had culminated in an imperialism never 
surpassed, when the eloquence of Cicero lingered in 
her halls, and the songs of Ovid and Virgil were sung 
in her homes,—we remember that our ancestors were 
roaming and tattooed savages, sunk in the depths of 
barbaric degradation; we remember that the Gospel 
came to these Celtic, Norse and Norman tribes and 
assimilated them, and combined them, and built them 
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up into the great Anglo-Saxon race. We remember 
that this Gospel woke the slumbering intellect which 
blossomed into that transcendent genius which will 
forever walk with stately tread the inner sanctuary 
of the soul, and flash the torchlight of its revealing 
into every hidden chamber of emotional and imagin- 
ative life. We remember that this Gospel uplifted 
the genius of liberty, and the proud Plantagenets, the 
haughty Tudors, the powerful Edwards and the fickle 
Stuarts went down before it, and freedom of worship 
and conscience became triumphant. We remember 
that brilliant array of men who have trod this soil, 
who have, by their intelligence and sanctity, diffused 
light and heat to lands that are afar off We remem- 
ber the man whose name we bear, whose dust lies 
behind us, whose heart was “strangely warmed” not 
far from where we stand; who was a reformer in 
temperance a hundred years before the Maine Law 
and the Kansas Constitution were framed; who 
originated cheap literature before tract societies were 
dreamed of ; whose great soul was fired with the mis- 
sionary spirit when as yet it was deemed a Utopian 
idea—the fires of whose zeal many waters could not 
quench, neither could the floods drown; who, being 
dead, yet speaks in ten thousand tongues, and, more 
than any man that ever lived, has kindled the world 
into the melodies of song; whose line has gone out 
into all the earth, and his words to the ends of the 
world—some twenty millions dwelling under that 
vine and fig tree which the right hand of his min- 
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istry planted. We remember this that we may go to 
our continental homes with higher confidence in the 
Divinity of that Christianity—if you please, Methodist 
type of Christianity—to build up a Christian civiliza- 
tion which shall develop a redeemed humanity on the 
earth and lift them to the skies. Wesley, with thy 
five thousand saints sleeping around this church and 
millions that lie in the dust in this land. Case, with 
thy ten thousand times ten thousand in the Dominion 
of Canada. Asbury, with thy millions in the great 
republic. John Hunt, with thy bronzed disciples 
from the isles of the sea. Lee and Waterhouse with 
your thousand ransomed ones from beneath the 
Southern Cross. Methinks they look on us to-night. 
May we catch their spirit, be worthy of our spiritual 
ancestry till the isles shall ery to the continents and 
the valleys to the mountains, “ We wait for thy law; 
the earth is filled with thy glory.” 


ADDRESS 


DELIVERED AT THE CENTENARY OF METHODISM IN 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES, JUNE 23, 1882. 


Mr. President and Christian Friends: 


I greatly congratulate you in being permitted to 
celebrate the centennial of Methodism in these Mari- 
time Provinces of our Dominion. I regard myself as 
happy in being with you to record our tribute of 
thanks for the status which God hath given to our 
Chureh in this land. If we accepted the doctrine of 
some, Methodism has largely fulfilled her mission, and 
should be relegated out of existence by absorption 
into the great historic Churches which have been 
evolved through the ages. But we are not willing to 
accept this dictum and be thus relegated. We plant 
ourselves upon the premises that Methodism had a 
great mission in the past, and holds a still greater in 
the future; and it is for us, this hour, out of our 
history of the past, to find inspiration and instruction 
to win grander triumphs in the future. | 

I. And observe what inspiration comes to every 
minister and member of Methodism from a review of 
the life-work of our illustrious founder. 

If we walk the galleries of the past and stand 
before those historic niches in which are enshrined 
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the records of those mighty reformatory spirits which 
God hath given to the ages and the Church, in every 
instance they are marked by an individuality and 
those distinctive attributes which adjusted them to 
their great work. Thus, in Judas Maccabeus we have 
the military hero, who repelled to the death those 
vandal hordes who sought to pollute the temple and 
altars of God. Thus, when the post-apostolic and 
patristic ages declined in their spiritual life; when 
aqueous baptism was declared to be the condition and 
instrument of pneumatic baptism. When the Genu- 
flects held that posture was attendant to grace, 
Montanus, mystical, fanatical, but true to the doctrine 
of divine indwelling, rang out over the orient his truth 
—the life of God in the life of man. When the Church 
was advancing in power, Pope Innocent III., mistaken 
though sincere, aspired to subjugate all kingly power 
and win for her an empire temporal as well as spirit- 
ual over universal humanity. When the decadence of 
the Papacy had begun, and its brilliant assumptions 
were defeated, Pope Boniface VIII.—of whom it is 
said that “he grasped power like the fox, wielded it 
like the lion, and resigned it like the defeated dog ”— 
held that his commission was to restore the Papacy 
to the splendor of the times of Hildebrand. All 
unconscious of the grandeur of their mission, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, and Dante climbed with adventurous step 
the mountain heights that first catch and kiss the 
morning light, and sighted from afar the coming day 
of intellectual and spiritual emancipation, 
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Erasmus, the recluse, organizing the first Greek 
Testament; Zwingli, the true, witnessing for the 
simplicities of Christian worship ; Melancthon, formu- 
lating the concensus of evangelical truth; Luther, the 
aggressive herald, who flashed upon the age the old 
truth of justification; Wycliffe, loyal to the Serip- 
tures; how the brilliant array pass before our vision 
in their lustrous individuality! And what was the 
commanding power which lifted the founder of 
Methodism to an elevation which finds scarcely a 
parallel along the Christian ages. Wesley was the 
scholar logical and classical, but he was more. “ Wes- 
ley,” says Macaulay, “had the genius of a Richelieu for 
government ;” but he was more. “ Wesley,” observed 
Southey, “could gather and hold the elements of 
power ;” but he was more. “ Wesley,” writes Sir 
Walter Scott, “had but few equals in power of popular 
address ;” but he was more. Wesley had the soul of 
an adventurer, that, like Columbus, weuld seek out 
new continents; but he was more. Wesley had a 
will power that would look defiant in the face of 
difficulty, and never beat a retreat; but he was more. 
What constituted the triumphant power which lifted 
Wesley to pre-eminence ? It was his profound, entire 
and absolute consecration to God. Wesley, as the 
Oxford ascetic, was impotent; as the adventurer to 
Georgia, a visionary, who returned from his bootless 
journey with the impress of failure; but from the 
hour when he became a consecrated man, kindled into 
enthusiasm by the power and love of an indwelling 
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Christ, every element of his great character opened 
out and made him one of the most potential factors 
which the centuries have given to the world. 

And is there not an inspiration in this thought to 
every minister and member of Methodism? What 
lesson do I read on this centennial occasion from the 
history of Wesley? Let every minister and every 
member be baptized with Wesley’s consecration, and 
their manhood and womanhood will be lifted to their 
highest possibilities for the accomplishment of God’s 
great work among men. Give Wesley's consecration 
to every minister, and it will send us back to our 
circuits with a passion to save men, and baptize all 
our churches with a new life that will carry us along 
the coming century to a more pregnant spiritual 
destiny that holds within it the assurance and acclaims 
of ultimate victory. 

Il. And then, again, what instruction comes to us 
from our historical development as a Church ? 

Of all epochs in the history of England, one of the 
most stagnant and utterly hopeless was that which 
marked the opening of the eighteenth century. 
Whether you read the charming pages of Green; 
the massive notations of Lecky, or the caustic and 
searching critiques of Leslie Stephens, all unite in 
depicting a state of moral degradation and of blas- 
phemous impiety well-nigh surpassing belief. With 
the brilliant Marlborough corrupting the higher life 
of the nations; with Horace Walpole reducing all 
politics to a game of bribes; with Congreve and 
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Wycherley, the dramatists of the Restoration, for a 
polite literature; with a poetry without exaltation, a 
philosophy without insight, and tribunals without 
justice ; with an insolent infidelity which, from the 
days of Stillingfleet to Bolingbroke, last of the deists, 
held captive the leading intellects of the nation, while 
it smote with paralysis an effete clergy ; with a univer- 
sal wassail and riot and profanity, sinking the lower 
classes into nameless depths of infamy—what pencil 
can adequately picture the repellant features of this 
repulsive age? Like the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, the ministry of Wesley began to be heard. 
It gathered to itself the elements of power, it multi- 
plied its forces till with ten thousand tongues it rang 
out the Gospel in every nook and corner of the 
Motherland. 

What Johnson, the moralist, could not do; what 
Hogarth, the caricaturist of vice, could not do; what 
Dean Swift, the satirist, could not do; what the 
philosophy of Berkeley, the ethics of Butler, the evi- 
dences of Paley, could not do; what the men of lawn 
sleeves and stately ritualism could not do in reform- 
ing the age—that John Wesley with his grand evan- 
gelism, that Charles Wesley with his hymns, sobbing 
in penitence, weeping in joy, ringing the battle-cry 
of advance along the line, springing triumphant on 
ecstatic wings to the heavens at the thought that 
“Jesus shall reign”—that John and Chartes Wesley 
accomplished in the name and by the grace of God. 

It has been well said by a recent writer, that the 
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unbelief of the eighteenth century was not arrested and 
overthrown by Butler's analogy of religion, the twelve 
witnesses of Paley, or the didactics of the day, but 
by the power of God authenticating the divinity of 
that Christianity as expressed by the early preachers 
of Methodism, which woke with a mighty resurrection 
the barbaric toilers in coal-pits of the north, plough- 
ing their grimy faces with the tears of penitence ; 
the wasted multitudes in the dens of London, cleans- 
ing their foulness; and the Cornish miners in their 
deep galleries, where, in the intervals of toil, they 
could hear above them the sobbings of the sea. 

Now, if there is one lesson more impressive than 
another, which the history of our Church reads us, it 
is to lay hold of every means to ensure success. 
Wesley in early life was a Churchman, an intolerant 
and bigoted Churchman, but when God led him out he 
was willing to go into untried paths and to employ 
agencies of which the history of the Church supplied 
no parallel. He invoked the splendor of scholarship 
and seraphie culture, as in the case of Fletcher; 
but he did more, he took John Nelson, the mason; 
Alexander Mather, the baker; Thomas Oliver, the 
shoemaker; John Haine, the private soldier, and 


Pawson, the draper, all uncultured, and in the name 


of God commissioned them to go with homely speech 
to the perishing masses, justifying the utterance of 
the historian that as by speech the nation was 
governed, by speech freighted with gospel truth the 
nation was morally regenerated. The genius of 
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Methodism not only commissioned man, but it vindi- 
cates the ministry of woman. 

I have stood before the sepulchres of statesmen, 
orators, poets and divines whose name and fame have 
filled the world, but I never felt a deeper emotion 
than when standing by the tomb of Susannah Wesley. 
In that presence the orator is dumb, poetry has no 
lines and music no notes to tell the grandeur of her 
womanhood. Conservative, yet radical and aggressive. 
Deferential to authority, yet firm in her God-lke 
purpose. No mystic was she, though gifted with a 
depth of insight seldom surpassed. Graceful in per- 
son, her tender eyes looked love, and wise in her 
motherhood. 

It has been well said that if John Wesley ruled 
Methodism, his mother ruled John Wesley and re- 
vealed to him a power of womanhood as an agency 
gentle and persistent in building up the spiritual 
Church of God. And now, out of this history, what 
lesson do I read ? 

Conservative in essentials, yet radical and aggres- 
sive in action, | would have every minister remember 
that he is ordained for victory and should command 
success. “Now thanks be unto God which always 
eauseth us to triumph in Christ.” I would com- 
mission every son and daughter to prophesy in the 
name of the Lord. Methodism has no greater danger 
than a decorous respectability that resists all innova- 
tion. If ordinary appliances fail to draw the people 
to Christ, I would invoke the very forces of the 
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Salvation Army; I would put trumpets in men’s’ 
hands to call the people to repentance. Anything, 
anything! The spirit of Methodism aggressive, it 
shall live; stagnant, it shall die dishonored, an anach- 
ronism amongst men. 

And then look at the sweep of this Methodism of 
ours. If we go back one hundred and twenty years, 
I see a man in clerical attire passing under the arch 
that led into the quadrangle of the old Glasgow Uni- 
versity. Above the arch, in a little room, sits a homely 
toiler engaged in sketching a design. What prophet 
of destiny could have predicted that, more than kings, 
statesmen and congresses, these two men, John Wesley 
and James Watt, would shape the destinies of this 
American continent? It was the genius of James 
Watt who harnessed the forces which slumbered in 
the water and gave steam boats to every river and 
steam cars to every valley and prairie on this conti- 
nent, thus giving to it in a single century a degree of 
civilization that without these would have demanded 
a thousand years and more. It was the genius of 
John Wesley to project on this continent his original 
conception of an itinerant ministry which would fol- 
low the tidal wave of humanity that has diffused 
itself from Atlantic to Pacific, and but for this would 
have sunk into a degradation vandal and destructive 
as those that followed in the train of Alaric and Gen- 
seric of old. Before his eyes closed in death, he had 
sent Lawrence Coughlin to the misty isles of New- 
foundland, Strawbridge to the sunny south, Asbury 
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beyond the Alleghanies, Webb along the valley of the 
St. Lawrence, and your own William Black to be 
the standard-bearer of Methodism along the valleys 
and bays of fair Acadia. 

While the rolling tides of the ocean sing their 
thunders along your coast and toss their crested spray 
against the granite cliffs, coruscating into perpetual 
brilliance, the name of William Black shall be held in 
honor throughout this land. Men of Nova Scotia, 
you will stand true to the traditions and spirit of 
these honored men, and, with your brethren in the 
West, advance with glad endeavor till this Dominion 
of Canada is possessed by Christian forces and given 
as a gem to adorn the crown of the Redeemer. 

III. And then, once again, what inspiration comes 
to us from the full-orbed theology which is our heri- 
tage and the foundation of our power. In our times 
of pretentious, speculative and unsettling thought, a 
damaging impeachment is laid at the door of dogmatic 
theology. It is held by some that he who enters here 
must abandon hope of progressive research, since its 
dogmas are immutable and its spirit in antagonism to 
the life and progress of the ages, but never was 
impeachment more false. What is the history of relig- 
ious thought but one of sublimest evolution 2? Look 
at the record! The Oriental, or Greek, Church formu- 
lated the doetrines of the Trinity and the Person of 
Christ, and established them for all time. The early 
Latin Church revealed this humanity of ours and 
formulated at once the doctrine of sin and grace. It 
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was the honor of the Mystics and Port Royalists to 
unfold the blissful possibilities of communion with 
the Divine, and was it not the glory of the Reforma- 
tory age that it educated the conscience and brought 
out broad and clear the doctrines of forgiveness and 
Divine acceptance, while the Remonstrants affirmed 
the universality of atonement. 

Thus, from age to age, the evolution of Christian 
dogma has gone forward, and the eternities shall 
never see the consummation. Theology a stagnant 
science! JI affirm it is the most progressive on the 
face of this earth, for is not the truth of God infinite, 
and will not the finite intellect be ascending forever- 
more in the apprehending of its wondrous harmonies ? 

And now, what constituted the central truth which 
John Wesley published in advance of all others, and 
which has rallied the millions? I answer, the radical 
existence of a free spirit as the crown of our human- 
ity. When Wesley appeared, the intuitional phil- 
osophy of Descartes, of Spinoza, and afterward of 
Kant and Coleridge, had gone into an eclipse, while 
the materialistic philosophy of Hobbes and Locke 
and Hume and Berkley and Priestley, which asserted 
that the world without controlled the world within 
the man, was everywhere triumphant. ‘The vindica- 
tion of the universality of atonement, and the freedom 
of will and spiritual witness by God to man’s inner 
consciousness, smote to the death this philosophy of 
necessity that still languishes in Buckle and Tyndall, 
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while it uplifted the intuitional philosophy which 
stands by the truth that man is a prima potentia, an 
originating will force, while God is no respecter of 
persons. And so it comes to pass that the theology 
of Methodism is on the ascendant all over this earth. 
I think the sublimest event in the Ecumenical Con- 
ference was the attestation of this truth. There were 
gathered men who had come from beneath almost 
every sky. They had come from the fiords and 
steppes of Scandinavia; they had come from the 
confederated empire of Germany; they had come 
from the vine-clad hills and sunny vales of France, 
and from the mountain passes of Switzerland; they 
had come from the wildering fragrance of Andalusian 
Spain, and from beneath the shadow of the Quirinal, 
the Horse of Praxiteles, and the Vatican of Rome; 
they had come from where Stamboul proudly over- 
looks the Hellespont; they had come from the death- 
dealing malarial coasts of Western Africa, and from 
the arid plains of Kaffraria; they had come from the 
shadow of the Himalayas, where the cactus and mag- 
nolia fling their fragrance at the feet of those colossal 
heights which bear upon their brow the crystal crown 
of an eternal winter; they had come from the ancient 
lands of Northern and Southern China, whose stand- 
ing wonder is the multiphed millions of men; they 
had come from the isles of Japan, where nestling 
flowers adorn the creviced heights of voleanic desola- 
tion, and from every colony of great Australia; from 
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Tasmania, and the fern valleys of New Zealand ; they 
had come from the isles of the south, that, like emer- 
alds set in cameos of coral whiteness, gem the bosom 
of the great Pacific; they had come from the cooling 
shades of the palms that skirt the pampas of South 
America; they had come from the tropic isles of the 
West Indies; from the silver canyons of Mexico; 
from almost every State in the great Republic, and 
from most of the Provinces of our Dominion. And 
what was their testimony? That the Gospel which 
your Black, a hundred years ago, began to sound 
throughout this land, is the Gospel which has brought 
salvation to uncounted thousands, and to which this 
night twenty-five millions within the bounds of cecu- 
menical Methodism pay homage, while thousands 
without accept it as their faith. 


“* When he first the work begun, 
Small and feeble was his day ; 
Now the word doth swiftly run, 
Now it wins its widening way.” 


I shall never forget, when my eye was undimmed 
and the dew of youth was on my brow, standing on 
the highest hill in the Bermudas, and watching the 
sun as she grandly marched to her seeming rest, and 
reflected her glory on the sparkling waters. Dipping 
into darkness as if by magic, a triumphal arch arose 
out of the water, which was wide as the canopy of 
heaven, festooned with brilliant blue and garnished 
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with purple and with gold, while far in there seemed 
an overpowering splendor and glory too great to 
behold. Symbol of our future. As we bid farewell 
to the century that is gone, rich in its inheritance of 
history, tender in its memories, I believe we are 
marching as through a triumphal archway into a 
century of more resplendent triumph upon earth. Be 
it ours to well perform our work, serve our generation, 
and then rejoin that blissful company whose eyes 
once met our glance, whose voices fell upon our ears, 
but who are now enthroned as victors forever. 


EDUCATIONAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. Chairman: 

With becoming modesty, I may say that I have had 
a somewhat wide and varied experience in public 
address. I have spoken before the dusky dwellers in 
southern isles of the sea, and the bronzed and hardy 
fishermen of the Labrador coast; I have spoken in 
mighty London, and many of the chief cities on 
this continent, and in the bleak wilds of Anticosti; I 
have spoken before royalty, the royal son of a right 
royal mother—the Queen, and the president and 
governors of the great Republic; and I have spoken 
before rogues and jail-birds, and patients in our city 
hospitals; I have spoken before thousands in tented 
groves, and the “twos and threes” in log shanties ; 
but, sir,in all my attempts at speaking, I never felt 
the need of what the colored brother calls “ insp-i-ra- 
tion,” as when speaking of education. 

Education is the great question of the day which, 
above all others, holds the interests of this land and 
our Church in its keeping. If we go back to the 
history of the mighty past and interrogate its annals 
what do we find? Why, that those colossal, prophetic 
and benignant intellects of history, who, from their 
elevation, looked ahead and beheld what would best 
minister to the weal of man in working out his 


highest destiny, with one accord became the patrons 
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and strenuous advocates of moral and mental edu- 
cation. Look at that man whose genius built up that 
vast empire of the early medizval times—that empire 
which stretched from the Adriatic to the Atlantic, 
from the blue waters of the Mediterranean to the 
forest fastnesses of Scandinavia ; the man that handled 
with unrivalled skill the resources of diplomacy and 
war, and who has given to history one of the greatest 
names of which any age can boast. Look, I say, at 
this man. When he sought to consolidate his empire 
and to build his people up in prosperity, on what did 
he depend? Not on the skill of his diplomatists, not 
on the powers of his army, but on the higher power 
of mental and moral culture; and so in history the 
name of Charlemagne stands forever honored as the 
first to originate a system of national education. 
Look, again, at the earlier history of the Mother- 
land, and what are its teachings? Why, that when 
the feeble heptarchies had gone down before the fierce 
Vikingr and Danish pirates of the ninth century ; 
that when universal ruin and calamity had fallen on 
the land, the very first thing that Alfred the Great 
did for the recovery of that land was to found Oxford, 
and by a mental and moral training built up an invin- 
cible manhood, which has never been conquered. 
And, sir, let the student of English history testify 
that from this era began that natural development 
which for a thousand years has been ever widening 
till “its lime has gone out through all the earth, and 
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its words unto the end of the world ”»—a development 
which, we believe, will culminate never. 

And now, sir, if we take the principles which these 
great men and kindred spirits accepted, and formulate 
them, we have a compound proposition of three 
members : 

The first is that mental education is essential to 
the weal of the individual or society. 

The second is that it is the moral which gives value 
to the mental, and 

The third, that it is the responsibility of the Church 
to give mental and moral training to her children. 

And here I would ask if this compound proposition, 
built up out of old-time principles, does not command 
the intelligent conviction of every mind present. And 
justly so, for the more profoundly this question of 
education is studied, the more is it seen to cover the 
many-sided wants of our manhood’s being. 

Beginning with that which is lowest, what, I ask, 
lies at the foundation of all material development ? 
Undeniably the mental and then the moral. 

It is interesting to observe how the great econo- 
mists, Adam Smith, Stuart Mill, Ricardo and others, 
base their economies of wealth and trade on the 
implied culture of man. The primal source of all 
wealth, say they, is found in that which is taken out 
of the earth and in the enhanced value which is 
given to the raw material by the educated skill and 
industry of man. The primal force which leads to 
the development of wealth is found in the funda- 
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mental wants of man. With no wants there would 
have been no material development. And here I ask 
you to note the place which educational culture takes. 
Contrast, if you please, the wants of the aboriginal 
man with those of your cultured citizens. The one 
lives on the fish he takes out of the water, and the 
animal he traps; the other must have on his table 
the fruits and productions of every land. Hence 
arise the intricate and wealth-producing economies of 
commerce. The one is clothed in the skins of the 
animals which he has devoured; for the other, sheep 
are raised, and silks gathered, and cotton grown, and 
the mighty system of manufacturing in all its skilful 
details brought into play to produce the requisite 
fabrics of clothing. The one lives in a mud kraal or 
wigwam,; the other builds up a stately and beautiful 
dwelling which calls into being manifold handicrafts 
and arts. The untutored child of nature is a stranger 
to the «esthetic and intellectual, but for the other the 
world of art and literature is set in motion to enfran- 
chise the mind with all the resources of knowledge. 
Now, from all this, nothing is more manifest than 
that the entire superstructure of material prosperity 
is based upon the intelligence of the individuals who 
compose society. Take a million of the free men of 
your Ontario and contrast them with a million of our 
Franco-Canadians, and what is the commercial value 
of the one as contrasted with the other. When I 
have gone into our wholesale houses, I have found 
that the refuse of commerce is sent to our poor 
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Canadians, while all precious things are shipped to 
your West. And why? Because the intelligence of 
the one is stagnant and nil, while that of Ontario is 
aggressive, and hence the ever-increasing demand 
with the skilled power of supply. It is thus we see 
that intelligence is fundamental to all material pros- 
perity. But here, I must point you to a factor which 
has been overlooked by the great masters in political 
economy—a factor which gives permanence and 
value to the material. I refer to the moral. 

If you take the vast array of ancient cities which 
stretch from’ the valley of the Euphrates to where 
the chiselled columns of Carthage lie buried in 
African sands, in this region you have evidences of a 
former wealth and splendor which the world has 
never seen surpassed. Let the discoveries of Dr. 
Schleiman in the tombs of Agamemnon declare. 
What is it that smote these vast cities with destruc- 
tion and wiped out their commerce utterly ? They had 
a literature, let the Chaldean histories exhumed by 
Smith declare; they had science, as the pyramids live 
to testify; but morality and justice had died out of 
the lands, and the civilization of three thousand years 
went down forever, while the pillars of Baalbec, the 
mounds of Nineveh and the ruins of Tadmor stand 
as everlasting monuments that all material prosperity 
which is not built on the foundation of morality 
must issue in hopeless and hapless ruin. Now, it is 
from this standpoint, the material, that we argue for 
the fostering care of the Church over the moral and 
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religious training of society. It has been said that 
for every dollar that England has expended in mis- 
sionary and educational work, fifty dollars have come 
back to her own coffers as the result of an improved 
condition of society. In lke manner, I fearlessly 
assert that every dollar expended by the Methodist 
Church in higher education will bring back a return 
of not thirty, nor sixty, but an hundred-fold even, in 
the form of material development. 

But again this question of mental and moral edu- 
cation stands inseparably connected with the social 
forces of the individual and of the Church. 

If we examine this term “education,” as you are 
all aware, it is two-sided. To educate is to train, to 
develop to polish; and, if I mistake not, the Latin 
dictionary sanctions the application of the term to 
animals, to plants, and even to stones, so that you 
may educate a stone. 

When the Kohinoor diamond was taken in hand 
by the lapidaries, when they ground the facets and 
polished them, they educated that royal gem and 
brought out the resplendent brilliance which had 
been hidden for the ages beneath its uncomely sur- 
face; and what is the work of the educators of the 
Church but that of mental lapidaries and culturists— 
and who shall say how many gems of purest ray 
serene they have fished out of the caves of this land 
and polished into brilliance, and how many flowers 
that otherwise might have blushed unseen have they 
cultivated into beauty and fragrance, 
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But education, in the fulness of its meaning, is not 
only the training and polish of our powers, it has 
a higher significance. Jt is the augmenting of the 
mental quantity of the man. What is knowledge, 
but power in its concentrated essence? Give know- 
ledge to a man, and you increase his dynamic force ; 
and the more knowledge, the more force is in the 
man, all things being equal. Give knowledge and 
you give a momentum by which the man can project 
himself upwards and become a potential factor to 
control in every realm of society. 

And here I ask you to look at the part which the 
moral plays in this connection. It is the moral and 
religious which supply the only stimulus to, and realm 
for, indefinite mental development. If you study the 
tendencies of mind, you will find that the mental 
attitude is ever to look upward. Beginning with 
average endowment, you find it looks up to talent, 
talent looks up to capacity and power of manhood ; 
capacity of manhood looks up to that indefinable, crea- 
tive, transcendent something we call genius, where 
the intellect of man flowers into its highest brilliance 
of power. But to what does genius look up? If 
you go back to the classic times of Greece, when the 
finest type of intellect ever entrusted to man was 
sharpened into a power of analysis and a creative 
brilliance that stands as the wonder of the ages, to 
what had that great intellect to look up? Absolutely 
nothing, and so they formulated their mythologies of 
frenzied folly and flung around them the splendors 

20 
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of an imaginated mystery, hoping from thence to 
catch the true Promethean fire that would sweep 
them up to yet loftier endeavor; but as the finite 
mind could never rise higher than itself for want 
of an infinite ideal, the intellect of Greece bowed its 
head, its fires went out, art perished and literature 
was lost amid the wreck of mental and moral decay. 
But look at the wmfluence which the coming of 
Christianity exerted, opening the vista of the ideal 
and infinite. Genius rekindled her fires at this altar 
and the sacred portraits of Titian, and the cartoons 
of Raphael, and the crucifixion scenes of Van Dyke, 
and the eantatas of Ambrose, and the Gregorian 
chants of Gregory, tell how divine ideals winged 
immortal genius for higher flights in art and song 
than the ages had ever witnessed before. And then, 
if we come down to the history of the Motherland 
and look at the brilliant galaxy which culminated in 
the Elizabethan period, what is the admission of 
cold and cynical Hallam, no friend of Christianity ? 
why that the power that woke the genius of England, 
which warmed and vitalized it into peerless achieve- 
ment, was the translation into the vernacular of the 
blessed Bible. It was this that gave to the world- 
minded Shakespeare a sense of the inherent royalty 
of man, and empowered him to walk with steady 
step the imner sanctuary of the soul; it was this 
which flung open the portals of the Invisible and 
woke the soul of Milton into his song of Paradise 
Lost and Regained; it was this that gave to the 
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reverend Newton that supernal power by which he 
made worlds his stepping-stones to climb up and 
graduate the universe. 

If there be one thing which God hath written in 
red letters on the page of history—in red letters, 
which all may read, it is that the degradation of 
morality and religion works ruin upon the literature 
of that age. Contrast the comedies of the times of 
Charles the Second with the literature which fol- 
lowed that great revival of religion which Wesley 
and Whitefield began, when Coleridge, Southey, 
Wordsworth and Scott redeemed it from its degrada- 
tion and lifted it into the arena of the beautiful and 
pure. If we look at the names that stand prominent in 
the literature of this age, we all know that Macaulay 
came out of the midst of the sainted Clapham sect, 
and the colossal Carlyle out of the bosom of his 
Bible-loving family, and who, after the vagaries and 
wanderings of his life, flings the might of his aged 
manhood against the Gospel of Dirt and comes back 
to the Catechism which he learned at his mother’s 
knee for a true conception of the destiny of man, 
“which is to glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” 

I would note this fact, because in some of the 
pretentious literature which emanates from this city 
I have observed a sympathy with the scientific athe- 
ism which is abroad, and an ill-concealed insolence 
towards evangelistic Christianity. I take these as a 
solemn warning of the evil of divorcing intellect from 
conscience, and as a solemn admonition to the Church 
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to guard her rising manhood by providing those 
appliances which will train in loyalty, with truth 
divine, as well as for the highest possibilities of intel- 
lectual achievement. 

Look, again, at the power of mental and moral 
culture on the civil institutions of the land. What 
is our civilization? What, but the eclectic embodi- 
ment of all thought and social experiments which 
have tended to the good of our humanity. The 
Greek exhausted the idea that philosophy was alone 
essential to the well-being of man. The Roman 
exhausted the double idea of law and war as being 
alone the instruments for the attainment of the rights 
and immunities of enfranchised manhood. The Jew 
exhausted the idea of symbolism, religious symbolism 
and isolation as alone essential to the moral culture 
of mankind. Imperial individualism, which culmin- 
ated in the times of Hildebrand and Pope Innocent 
TII., exhausted the idea of the essential advantage of 
Church and State. The feudalism of medizeval times, 
which has projected its power down to the present, 
though, thank God, it is perishing from the earth, 
exhausted the idea of the divine rights of kings and 
the men of noble birth to rule over the millions. 

And now, upon the experimenting of three thousand 
years, our civilization has been built up into its fair 
proportions. The man is not for the State, but the 
State is held for the man; man is not for the ruler, 
but the rulers are for the good of the man. All 
things conspire for the development of highest civil 
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liberty, so that the individual man may, according to 
the inherent power within him, climb to the proudest 
positions which society holds as its gift to confer. 

Now, it is this fundamental fact which gives value 
to the entire of our educational movement. I see in 
this educational scheme a mighty engine, which, if 
rightly worked, will yet uplift our people throughout 
the length and breadth of our great land. 

And here I ask you to observe how much the 
religious element of education has had to do with 
freedom of thought and conscience. The conflict of 
the ages has turned upon independence in the domain 
of intelligence and conscience. ) This was the conflict 
of Socrates and Anytus, of the Stoic philosophers and 
the Emperors, of Henry the Fourth and the League, 
of the Hollanders and Philip the Second, of the Cos- 
sacks of the Don and Imperialism, of the Romish 
hierarchy and its victims. From the time that 
Augustine invoked the civil arm against the Dona- 
tists, the spirit of religious proscription has been 
abroad, and nowhere is it more rife than in the 
Province from which I come, where anathemas are 
hurled against free thought, are hurled from every 
Romish altar in the Province of Quebec, and in his 
insolence the Bishop of Rimouski would by his man- 
damus doom our judges to perdition for a righteous 
administration of law, because it vindicated liberty of 
conscience and of thought. 

What can redeem our fair land from this despotism 
of the ages? Nothing but an education founded on 
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our Bible Christianity. And this is a department of 
the educational work of our Church, which must 
claim a higher place in the sympathies of our Zion. 
It is to our dishonor that I am obliged to say that 
the Methodist Church of Canada has to beg favors at 
the hands of Presbyterianism in relation to French 
education. Can this be regarded as honorable to the 
numerically strongest Church in the Dominion of 
Canada? Give us but the educational appliances, 
and there is coming to our land a time swift-footed 
and sure, a liberty unsung by poets, unpronounced 
by orators, a liberty which no flag ever secured, and 
no republic ever gave, when man with unfettered 
thought shall work out that high destiny which 
heaven has designed. 

And then look at the power of this moral com- 
bined with mental education to fling around the 
social institutions the atmosphere of purity and 
benevolence. 

We all know what a sparkle and grandeur per- 
tained to the Augustine age of Roman literature, 
when Virgil sang and Cicero declaimed. But amidst 
this intellectual refinement, how appalling is the view 
of Roman life which Dr. Dollinger presents of these 
times of the Ceesars: Cruelty and crime with unblush- 
ing front and nameless enormity stalked abroad, 
but the mantle falls; we gladly consign them to the 
oblivion of the past. Who shall declare the bene- 
diction which has come to man by an education based 
on the moral and religious. 
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In the art gallery of the Centennial Exhibition 
there were two pictures representing the time of the 
Cesars, and our Christian age. The scene of the 
former is the Colosseum. Overwhelming thousands 
are gathered to be amused by a horrible tragedy. 
The emperor is there; the vestal virgins are by his 
side; the wild beasts are in the arena; the Christian 
captives await their fate. Is there no tenderness in 
those virgin hearts, that hold the balances of life ? 
Tenderness! As well appeal to tiger thirsting for 
blood. No. They raise the signal, the multitudes 
shout, the captives are given to the lions and devoured. 

This is the world as it was. The scene of the 
other is a Crimean hospital. The hour is midnight; 
a fragile form, with lamp in one hand and _ helpful 
comforts in the other, passes through the ward, min- 
istering first to one and then another. As she passes, 
a wounded soldier is seen to rise and kiss the passing 
shadow on the wall. And this but illustrates the 
spirit of our age. What has transformed the heart 
of woman from cruelty to tenderness? What has 
surrounded the institution of the family with sanc- 
tity ? What crowns life with security and peace ? 
What but the moral powers that are abroad? Let 
the pure breath of a moral culture sweep over exist- 
ing society, desolated by ignorance and sin, and it 
shall be glorified into moral beauty and purified for 
a “ Paradise Regained.” 


MISSIONARY ADDRESS 
DELIVERED AT ALBANY, 1868. 


Mr. Chairman and Christian Friends: 


i suppose, sir, your Excellency is sufficiently con- 
versant with Methodistic polity to recognize the fact 
that it is always legitimate in a Methodist gathering 
to relate personal experiences. Well, sir, I propose 
for a moment to avail myself of the privilege. You 
will permit me to say that I stand to-night as the 
fruit of missionary toil, and in the years that are 
gone my first call was to cross the sea and in South- 
ern isles labor and suffer as a humble toiler in the 
great mission cause. Ever and anon the recollections 
of that period of my life come o’er my spirit like 
a spell of blissful memory, and forevermore must I 
cherish a profound sympathy for this great and holy 
enterprise of Christian missions. I have come, sir, 
obedient to the kind invitation of your committee of 
arrangement, as a humble representative from the 
chief city of our new-found Dominion of Canada. 

I have come to express in feeble terms the debt of 
gratitude which we owe to some of the Fathers of 
American Methodism, those kingly and heroic men 
who, bidding defiance to difficulty and with high 
hopes which sprang elastic from all despondency, 
turned their faces to the North Star, and through 
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the wilderness went forth with the glad evangel of 
peace to the lonely settlers on the north of the great 
lakes and along the valley of the Lower St. Lawrence. 
Ever fragrant shall be the name of Bang, the apostle 
of Montreal; Garretson, George and others whose 
record is on high and who have gone to enrich the 
heavens. But though the Elijahs have gone, their 
mantle has fallen on their successors. That goodly 
tree which they planted with much toil and many 
tears has lifted up its head and flourished. It has 
flung out its branches over all the land and it is 
to-night bearing its fruit unto holiness. Upwards of 
twelve hundred ministers are publishing our grand 
theology, which is mystic as John, practical as James, 
doctrinal as Paul and generous as God’s sunlight, ten- 
dering to every man that walks the earth a plenary 
salvation, and I rejoice to say that one-fourth of the 
Protestant element of our Dominion hails to our 
Methodist Zion. 


I trust, sir, | am not out of order in speaking thus, 


-in that we are debtors to you. With much love and 


much admiration, we rejoice to see your triumphal 
strides over all this land. Your triumphs are our 
triumphs, for Methodism over all the earth is one 
and inseparable, singing the same hymns, holding 
the same truths, kindling to the same experiences 
and fired with the lofty purpose of redeeming that 
humanity, which has misery in the state but grandeur 
in the destiny, from the tyranny of sin, home to God. 

That our race will be elevated is, I take it, an 
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axiomatic truth. On all sides it is admitted that a 
grand millennial age is destined to dawn on this 
world when redeemed and jubilant voices will hail 
it as a Paradise regained. The most visionary dis- 
ciples of the millennarian school and the most ultra- 
transcendentalist that sing to the divinity of man 
are alike in the conviction that an auspicious era is 
coming on apace, swift-footed and sure in the train 
of human progress, when the wrong shall be abolished 
and the right shall universally and triumphantly 
prevail. But while this great statement is accepted, 
what is the great problem which engages the leading 
minds of the day? Is it not the question, What are 
the best vnstrwmentalities for the elevation of the 
race? It is a fact well known to those who are 
conversant with the higher departments of current 
literature that many of the first philosophic intellects 
of the age are employing all their great powers 
through the medium of the press to destroy con- 
fidence in Christianity as the world’s hope for ameli- 
oration and deliverance. 

And what, I ask, is the substitute which these so- 
called advanced thinkers would supply to uplift the 
teeming millions that are sunk in the depths of social 
degradation and aboriginal ignorance? Why, they 
would establish a grand mission, intellectual and 
commercial, to redeem the worn and wasted millions 
to the good and regenerate, to the true. In other 
words, these thinkers would rest the hopes of the 
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world rather in the triumphs of existing civilization 
than in those of Christianity. 

Against this assumption we venture to suggest the 
teachings of history, and to plant ourselves on the 
very premises sanctioned by Buckle in his history of 
civilization (who, by the way, was no friend of 
Christianity), that civilization has neither a principle 
of diffusion nor a power of assimilation; that it is a 
thing of growth through the centuries, and while it 
lifts some to culture and eminent condition, it hurls 
many to the depths of social degradation. We may 
safely challenge the warmest advocates of civilization 
to prove that it ever went forth on a mission to 
improve humanity. 

But, say these advanced thinkers, if the highest 
weal of man is to be secured, he must be cultured in 
art, science and literature. If there be one watch- 
word more characteristic of the age than another, it 
is this, that to ennoble and bless our humanity you 
must educate and train the intellect. Far be it from 
us to raise a doubt relative to education. I say, edu- 
cate to the last degree; but that mental training 
separate from the moral, will ever confer lasting 
advantage on the race, we most emphatically deny. 
If aught were requisite to authenticate this position 
beyond controversy, we have only to turn to India. 
Some thirty years ago the Indian Government, under 
the auspices of Lord Ellenborough, animated by a 
time-serving policy, established a series of educational 
institutions in which religion was utterly ignored, 
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Hundreds of India’s choicest sons graduated to the 
highest intellectual culture; they became familiarized 
with the most classic departments of our literature ; 
and as I heard that prince of missionaries, Dr. Duff, 
declare, they could speak our language with an 
elegance and propriety which left nothing to be 
desired. And what was the result? Why, these 
educated men not only discarded Brahminism, but 
Christianity also. They sent to Europe for the works 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, Bolingbroke and Hume, imbibed 
their statements, and became the propagandists of 
their infernal principles. I would that Christian 
England had renounced this old traditional policy, 
but in every government school the brand is still on 
the Bible. The Koran of the Mussulman is there; 
the Shastras of the pagan are there; the Zendavesta 
of the Parsee is there ; and their lessons, sanguinary, 
sensuous or silly, are taught by the agents of govern- 
mental authority ; but that book which Christendom 
acknowledges as the source of highest inspiration and 
loftiest morals, from whose pure precepts all sublime 
ethics are derived; which gives sanction to govern- 
ment and majesty to law; on which senators swear 
their allegiance, and royalty takes its coronation oath 
—that book is subjected to an index expurgation as 
rigid as ever issued from Rome. 

Seldom, if ever, in the wide sweep of the ages has 
the world ever read such a lesson of the effects of god- 
less education as in the recent history of India. I 
speak on the authority of a worthy prelate of the 
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English Establishment. That incarnate fiend, the 
satanic hero of the Cawnpore massacre, Nana Sahib, 
was educated on this very principle. He had the 
personal accomplishments of the most refined gentle- 
man, but the heart of the veriest demon. Forever- 
more shall that name be transfixed on the darkest 
pages of infamy, while the blood of noble women and 
Christian mothers, with their innocents—enduring 
only as England’s and America’s daughters can endure 
—the blood of these betrayed but heroic and immor- 
talized ones, cries out from the dust of India’s palmy 
plains against the dread folly of that education which 
divorces intellect from conscience, cuts off the mind 
from the gravitating power of goodness, and leads 
the world from instead of to God. Can your secular 
education redeem man from the wrong? I answer, 
never. 

But again, it has been contended by our commer- 
cial economists that the extending interlacings of 
commerce will surely inaugurate the brotherhood of 
man. It is granted that in all ages the centres of 
commerce have been identical with those of refinement 
and civilization. Tadmor, the mart of Central Asia, 
the golden horn of the Hellespont, that drew the 
caravans of the east, and the silver of Spain ; Corinth, 
whose ships swept far west of the pillars of Hercules 
—these were all renowned as the centres of highest 
culture, and such are the commercial emporiums of 
to-day. But where is the evidence that commerce 
has ever gone forth as the minister of philanthropy 
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to man? When the corn laws were abolished in 
England, and the free-trade policy was inaugurated 
by Sir Robert Peel, as the result of the labors of 
Richard Cobden, the man that declined the proffered 
ribbon because he was one of nature’s unribboned 
nobility, the man whose last public act was to vindi- 
cate the claims of your land amid much prejudice— 
I say, as the result of his labors, the tide of material 
prosperity which rolled in on the commercial classes 
fairly bewildered them, and straightway the Man- 
chester school of political economists became the 
apostles of another gospel of peace: they would 
establish their treaties of commerce, and, forsooth, 
the nations would henceforth learn the art of war no 
more. 

Well, sir, the commercial civilization of the nine- 
teenth century ripened into the great industrial 
exhibition of 1851, when the representatives of all 
nations gathered. The psalmists and prophets of 
fancied commercial millenniums declared that the 
hour was ripe when swords should be beaten into 
ploughshares and spears into pruning-hooks, and war 
be no more. And what was the sequel of this bril- 
liant promise of peace? Why, scarcely three years 
elapsed before the very nations represented in that 
jubilee of commerce and of peace were arrayed in 
deadly combat on the heights of the Crimea, a war 
mainly, as some think, in the interests of that com- 
merce which was held up as the minister of peace. 
Six years after came the Austro-Italian campaign, 
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which closed on the blood-stained fields of Solferino. 
And only ten years elapsed when the gage of battle 
was laid down on this continent, and those who were 
bound by every ligature of commerce and brother- 
hood became arrayed in terrible conflict, which, hap- 
pily for the world, has given to this continent justice 
and liberty forever. 

Can civilization take hold of humanity, ennoble 
and bless? The verdict of every right-thinking man 
is a thousand times, No. 

But it may be asked why we thus dwell on the 
insufficiency of civilization and its manifold appli- 
ances. Why? Because that class of literature which 
lauds this system we have been repudiating, possesses 
a peculiar charm for the speculative and progressive 
minds of the better class of young men; because this 
literature tends to shipwreck all confidence in the 
grand agencies which the Church employs for the 
world’s good; and because there are men of the free- 
thinking class who, by lectures and otherwise with 
dexterous adroitness, covertly ply their wit and 
eloquence to ridicule the benevolent efforts of Chris- 
tian men, and caricature, as I observed one did, not 
long ago, all missionary agencies as the moral hand- 
kerchiefs by which fools and fanatics hope to wipe 
the grimy sweat from the heads and hearts of the 
great unwashed. 

Now, sir, we think it is high time that those who 
stand on Christian platforms should hurl back the 
imputation, and show that if fools and fanatics there 
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be, they are the Emersons, Curtises, and materialists 
of the John Stuart Mill type, who would ask us to 
fling aside the sun and walk in the hght of their 
flickering tapers; to let go our Niagara torrent of 
life-giving waters and accept of the meagre drops 
squeezed and wrung out of their philosophies. Their 
names shall perish from the earth, but Christianity 
shall live forever. Their philosophies shall be flung 
aside as worn-out vestments, but the principles of 
eternal truth shall flourish long as the sun and moon 
endure. 

All the great systems of human device are only 
fragmentary, Christianity is full-orbed. It comes to 
the great republic of every individual mind in fullest 
adaptation to man physical and mental, mortal and 
immortal. 

To give Christianity to any people who can esti- 
mate the grandeur of the consequences which it en- 
tails—to give Christianity is to give man dominion 
over the material elements. It is to give him the 
spirit which Watt evoked from the waters, and which 
moves the world as the power of steam. It is to give 
that spirit which Franklin evoked from the heavens, 
and which, swift as angelic messenger, annihilates 
space in the celerity of its movements. It is to give 
the triumphal car which sweeps over the continents 
on lines of iron, the palatial steamer that traverses 
the seas, and the ten thousand things which redeem 
life from barbarism. To give Christianity! It is to 
wake the slumbering mind with all the appliances of 
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learning. It is to give, in time, the inductive philoso- 
phy of Bacon, the science of Newton, and the seraphic 
poetry of Milton, along with that brilliant array who 
have poured forth their inspiration in immortal song. 
To give Christianity is to uplift the genius of liberty. 
It is to publish the Magna Charta of human rights, 
proclaim the royalty of the one blood that leaps in 
the veins, and boldly assert, amid the most grinding 
despotisms, that wherever is found the heaven-erected 
brow bearing the stamp of a God-given intellect, 
and a beating heart which tells of a spirit panting 
for an immortal good, there is the inalienable birth- 
right and blood-right to civil and religious liberty. 
To give Christianity is to vindicate the sanctity of 
the family and lay broad and deep the foundation of 
those moral and civil institutions which educate the 
spirits of men for their sacred responsibilities. In 
one word, to give Christianity is to bring Divinity 
into alliance with man. It is to give Christ, and add 
to the limitations of time the peerless thoughts of an 
immortal future. Wherever Christianity has gone, it 
has led the way in social and national development. 
“Look,” says Macaulay, “at the Anglo branch of the 
great Teutonic race,” the race that is represented in 
this house to night. Contemporaneous with the 
Augustine age of the Roman Empire, when the lustre 
of Cicero’s eloquence yet lingered in her halls, and the 
poetic wit of Horace, Virgil and Ovid illumined her 
palaces, when luxury and elegance were everywhere 
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in the ascendant—contemporaneous with this there 
were dwelling on a far-off isle to the west of the 
European continent, a race of tattooed savages who 
roamed the wilds and dwelt in caves. Christianity 
came to that race and took them by the hand. Though 
often conquered, still, by an absorption of the best 
blood of the old sea-kings of the north, the Vikingr 
that sniffed the brine, and the men of Norman blood, it 
tired the intellect, it kindled the aspirations, it led the 
way to liberty, it planted them as a power, and gave 
this continent to their dominion. And now Britannia 
and her eldest born Columbia... What see we? The 
one shaking off the incubus of feudalism by reform, 
and the other wiping off from her escutcheon the 
black dishonor of three hundred years. What see we ? 
United they rule the wave. Their line is gone out 
through all the earth, their speech unto the end of the 
world, and their power for good is felt from farthest 
Ind to the blue crag that beetles o'er the western 
sea. This power of Christianity was never greater 
than at the present. Look at that Italian land, whose 
diplomatic history has lately been arresting universal 
attention, that land to which the world stands a 
debtor, that land on whose walls there yet remain 
those matchless colors which, before printing was in- 
vented or common schools instituted, were a sacred 
literature —the painter's brush and the sculptor’s 
chisel being the world’s printing press, in which grand 
natures left us noble thoughts and inspiration on 
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canvas, fresco and architectural stone. From that 
land we have received a wealth of civil law and phi- 
losophies of justice for which we can never repay 
them. Look at that land: for twelve hundred years 
she has been trodden under the heel of the most 
terrible despotism that this world ever witnessed ; 
gradually, however, since the days of the martyr 
Savonarola, light has been entering the Italian heart, 
till at length, in the allotments of God, a master spirit 
came forth. He took down the harp that for a thou- 
sand years had hung upon the willows, while Italia’s 
daughters wept over her desolation. He took down 
the harp, strung his fingers across it, when, responsive 
to its music, twenty millions cast off the yoke of the 
oppressor and sprang into liberty. Long shall live in 
loving hearts that noblest of all modern heroes; meek- 
eyed women shall strew his way with flowers, and 
strong men grow tender at his coming. Ever green 
shall be the memory of the all-commanding Garibaldi, 
whose watchword is Christianity, the cannon that 
must liberate Italy. Vanquished, he will be victorious, 
and Rome shall yet be given to free speech, a free press 
and a free Bible. And, sir, I think we cannot but 
rejoice with the world’s Christianity over the grow- 
ing liberty of Europe. The house of Hapsburg has 
gone down; the house of Hohenzollern has gone up ; 
the policy of Bismarck has checkmated Napoleon ; 
the power consolidated on the Rhine bulwarked the 
Seine; the last vestige of the holy Roman Empire 
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has been swept from the earth, and Protestant Chris- 
tianity is ascendant in the councils of Europe. 

But what we record of Europe is applicable to the 
world. There is not at this hour one strong, stalwart, 
sinewy and vigorous superstition on the face of the 
earth. Where now are the porch and the academy, 
the dialectics of Aristotle and the philosophy of Plato, 
that graced idolatry in the past? They are utterly 
gone. What is Chinese belief but a mummy which 
the breath of free thought will crumble and drive 
away? What are the systems of India but a mighty 
giant smitten with a hopeless paralysis, and Rome, 
the mighty somnambulist, is ever weakening at her 
centre and dying at her extremities by the forces of 
Christianity. Christianity, thou angel of the morn- 
ing! I see thee skipping along the hills and stepping 
on the mountains, and from thy sunlit pinnacle thou 
art evermore lifting up humanity and clasping to thy 
heart of love. Advance, flee onward on thy mission, 
till Christ shall all the nations bless. 

Seven miles from my native village was Abbots- 
ford, the home of the great Sir Walter Scott. When 
that great wizard of the north lay dying, turning to 
his well-beloved Lockhart, he said, “Rax me the 
book.” “What book?” asked the tender friend. 
“Ah,” said the dying genius, who had often waved 
aloft his wonder-working wand and flung out the 
spells of his sorcery, who had made millions weep 
over his “ Heart of Midlothian,” millions shudder at 
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his “ Astrologer,’ and millions rise to cestasy over 
his “Fair Maid of Perth,’—“ Ah,” said the dying 
Sir Walter, “there is but one book for a dying man, 
and that is the Bible; rax me the Bible.” And, lo! 
the surging, weary, dying world cry out, “Rax us 
Christianity, rax us the Bible.” May we be baptized 
to higher work, to nobler endeavor, in and through 
the name forever blest. Amen. 


ADDRESS 


DELIVERED AT ATLANTA BEFORE THE CONFERENCE OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


SoutH, 1882. 


Honored Fathers and Brethren: 


In responding to the call of the chair, I count 
myself happy in being permitted to participate in the 
exercises of this auspicious occasion. We have come 
from the land beyond the lakes, the valley of the 
St.. Lawrence, where the Borealis flash their sportive 
light athwart the darkness of the midnight sky, and 
where the mists like tented fields hang o’er the shores 
of Fundy. We come as the forerunners of what I 
trust will be a long succession of friendly delegations, 
down to latest ages and generations. We come bear- 
ing the greetings of well-nigh a thousand ministers 
and many thousand members, who hold with you a 
like precious faith and a like blissful experience of 
our sovereign Christianity. And though we bring no 
alabaster box of precious oimtment to break in your 
midst, we bring what is better, loyalty to a:-Master 
Divine and the perfume of a sincere brotherly affec- 
tion to those whom we hail as companions in tribu- 
lation, and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus. 
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When some four years ago, it was found that the 
development of our Church had been such that a new 
autonomy was demanded to give it a greater adapta- 
tion to our age and ever-extending field, at the meet- 
ing of our first General Conference we were rejoiced 
to welcome the venerable Dr. Sargeant, whose grace- 
ful urbanity and sagacious eloquence were to us an 
inspiration and a joy. Though he did not appear as 
an official representative of your Church, yet he ten- 
dered to us a semi-official invitation to send a delega- 
tion to your Conference, and our presence in your 
midst to-day is the response to that invitation, and 
the expression of our Church’s desire to join hands 
with you in the work of spreading Scriptural holi- 
ness over this grand American continent. 

To you dwellers in this sunny land of the south, it 
is, perhaps, well that we men of the far north, coming 
as strangers, should once for all state the characteris- 
tics of that field which God hath given us to cultivate. 

The field of the Methodist Church of Canada ex- 
tends from the summer isles of the Bermuda to the 
bleak shores of Labrador; and from where the rude 
Atlantic flings its thundering billows against the 
granite cliffs of Newfoundland to where the great 
Pacific Ocean sends up her placid tides to kiss the 
sandy shores of green Vancouver's isle. In this vast 
area, we have a territorial division into provinces 
which rival in their extent some of the most historic 
kingdoms and nationalities on the European continent. 

If we begin on the sunrise side of this continent, 
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we have the Island of Newfoundland lying at the 
mouth of the Gulf, which is large as the combined 
kingdoms of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, the old 
Scandinavian homes of the great sea-kings of the 
north. Though bleak in its clime and surrounded 
with stormy seas, yet here the Methodist Church has 
established a Conference, holding within its folds 
one-third of the entire population of the island, and 
has a magnificent band of consecrated men who 
emulate by their self-sacrifice the most heroic ages of 
the Methodist Church, and who with jubilant spirit 
are proclaiming the Gospel to the fishermen around 
the headlands and bays of that seagirt isle. Coming 
to the mainland we have the Province of Nova Scotia, 
that equals in area that old Scotland to which many 
so fondly turn. This peninsula has some three thou- 
sand miles of seaboard; her hardy sons are to be found 
on every sea. In this province we have our second 
conference, and Methodism has won a position of 
much influence, being marked by an unusual degree 
of culture and refinement. Passing to the Province of 
New Brunswick, we have a territory large as the 
united kingdoms of Holland and Belgium, and with 
it that gem of the Gulf—Prince Edward’s Isle, which 
is as large asthe grand duchy of Parma. In this Pro- 
vinee of New Brunswick, we have our third confer- 
ence, vigorous and aggressive, full of promise for the 
future. 

Advancing to, the great Province of Quebec, we 
have a territory large as the entire republic of France. 
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Through the midst of it runs the rival of your 
Mississippi, the noble St. Lawrence, whose tributaries 
surpass in magnitude some of the most historic rivers 
on the face of the earth; as, for instance, the Ottawa, 
which is longer than the Rhine, and equals the 
Danube in its volume, draining an area eight times 
the size of Vermont, and twelve times the size of 
Massachusetts, and capable of sustaining some eight 
millions of people, while its pineries are among the 
finest in the world. This province contains a popula- 
tion of upwards of a million and a half, out of which 
a million and a quarter are of French-Canadian origin. 
When it was conquered from France, the ever-gener- 
ous instinct of the conqueror left the old feudal laws 
untouched, and here we have one of the most defiant 
and aggressive types of Romanism on the face of the 
earth, and it is the misfortune of this province that 
it is the only country on this continent, at least 
north of the Rio Grande, where the Church holds 
power to tithe the land, the direct result of which 
has been to impoverish the country, and give to the 
Church of Rome unbounded resources. In the very 
city from which I come, we have some of the most 
colossal churches of this continent, on whose frescoed 
walls may be seen copies of the great conceptions 
of Raphael and Correggio, frescoes which were to 
the Italian people an inspiration and a song before 
the schoolmaster was abroad, or yet popular litera- 
ture was born. Coming from that land where the 
despotic and suppressing power of Romanism has 
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kept the population in infantile ignorance, you will 
pardon us if we reiterate in your hearing the cry 
that the price of spiritual liberty is deathless vigil- 
ance against the subtle aggressions of Rome. We 
utter this cry because we have heard from afar of 
the Romish conspiracy to, if possible, capture and 
dominate this land of the south. In this Province 
of Quebec we have our fourth Conference, which 
embraces one-sixth of the Protestant population, and 
no tongue can adequately describe the weary conflict 
which our Church has to wage against the over- 
shadowings of that spiritual despotism which is 
dominant in our land. 

And now we come to the Province of Ontario, one 
of the fairest fields on the face of this earth. This 
land is triumphantly Protestant. It is equal in size 
to the empire of Prussia, including the annexations 
of Alsace and Lorraine. By the genius of the vener- 
able Dr. Ryerson, a system of education has been 
developed, which holds the best points in the Prussian 
system, the best in the American system, and the best 
in the High School system of the motherland, a sys- 
tem which has given to the people of this province 
educational opportunities second to none. In this 
province Methodism has won some of her finest 
triumphs. 

Sweeping out to the far west, we have the Provinces 
of Manitoba, Keewatin and Saskatchewan, which 
united are nearly as large as European Russia, with 
uncounted lakes and rivers unknown to history and 
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to song; and already the vanguard of population is 
coming into these fertile lands, which will yet tremble 
to the tread of freeborn millions. Beyond the moun- 
tains we have British Columbia, large as the Spanish 
peninsula, and closing with Vancouver Isle, which 
rivals in extent that verdant isle that, as we all know, 
has given out more eloquence and song than any 
other. Over this vast territory our Church has 
planted missions which in the future will become the 
nuclei of new conferences. 

It is tous a matter of profound and pardonable 
satisfaction that though our Church came after the 
Anglican, and after the Presbyterian, yet at this hour 
there are more in the Dominion of Canada that hail 
to the Methodist Church than to any other Protestant 
denomination in the land. 

The honor of founding the Methodist Church of 
Canada belongs equally to the mother Church in 
England and to the Methodism of this great republic 
Ever green shall be the memory of those heroic men 
who, at the close of the last and the commencement of 
the present century, crossed the great lakes and went 
through the trackless wilderness seeking for the lost 
sheep that were scattered over these lands of the 
north star. It is a singular circumstance that the 
very first founder of Methodism on this continent 
found her last resting-place on our Canadian soil nigh 
where our thundering rapids evermore lift up their 
pealing voices to the heavens, and sing their ceaseless 
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requiem o’er the sainted dead. Around the names 
of Barbara Heck, Garretson, Bangs, Bishop Asbury, 
Soule and McKendree, we Canadians bind the immor- 
telle of a deathless fame. While the American 
Methodist Church thus poured its evangelizing agen- 
cies into the west, the British Conference, as early as 
the time of Wesley, sent out its agents into the 
eastern part of our land, and thus it is in the pro- 
vidence of God that Canadian Methodism is a com- 
bination of the aggressive elements of American 
Methodism and the conservative elements of English 
Methodism. It is necessary to keep these traditions 
of our origin in view, in order to understand the . 
nature of the Church polity which we have adopted. 

As has been already stated, when the development 
of our Church was such as to necessitate organic 
changes, especially when the spirit of union had gone 
abroad and the Eastern and New Connexion Con- 
ferences had joined their fortunes with the larger 
Wesleyan Conference as one organic whole—Ameri- 
can, with the Americans we accepted, your scheme of 
confederated conferences, while at the same time, we 
have perpetuated the Presbyterian principle which 
obtains in the constitution of English Methodism, 
and are bound together as you are by the affinity 
which arises from loyalty to discipline and a oneness 
in faith and experimental life. Not as though we 
had already attained, either were already perfect, we 
are still students and watch with anxious solicitude 
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the solution of some unsolved problems—How to 
strengthen our position in the cities; how to per- 
petuate the original freshness and power of the class- 
meeting ; how to secure a commingling of the forces 
of the Church to promote a healthy unity, and how 
to put our polity into the best possible shape for 
working out the highest destiny for our beloved 
Methodism—these are problems which we are seek- 
ing to solve. Recognizing how subordinate all the 
little diversities in our polity are, we rejoice to say 
that we are one with you in the distinguishing attri- 
butes which constitute the Methodist Church all 
over the world. We are pledged by solemn league 
and covenant to stand by the itinerancy, to hold 
fast to the fellowship of saints as it finds expres- 
sion in class-meetings and love-feasts, and above 
all I rejoice that we are one with you in holding 
fast to that theology, which is generous as God's 
own sunlight, looking every man in the face and 
saying, I have a message of good news for you 
—a theology which is deep in spiritual meaning 
beyond the dream of medizval mystics of the Mon- 
tanist, Bernard and Jansenist schools, proclaiming a 
supernatural union with and Divine attestation to the 
spirit of man—a theology which holds up before the 
spirit the possibilities of a progressive perfection, 
which begun in time shall be perpetuated forever- 
more—a theology which stands upon a historic basis 
which claims for itself a Scriptural authority, and 
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which we believe will largely be the theology of the 
Church of the future. Handled by the ministry of 
Methodism, wherever it finds a heaven-erected brow 
and beating heart, which tell of a spirit panting for 
an immortal good, it commands the intellect and finds 
a response in the deepest elements of the being. 

I rejoice to say that our Church is seeking to 
recognize its responsibilities to the great age and all 
pregnant issues that are upon us. In our Dominion, 
as with you, the spirit of questioning and of doubt is 
abroad. Philosophic research and scientific analysis 
are driving the ploughshare through all systems of 
thought. This scepticism is not the roystering infi- 
delity of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
but infidelity with the pale cast of thought upon its 
brow, with anxiety in its look, and hesitation in its 
tread, wailing out the admission, “I would gladly 
believe, if I could, for I seek and find no Gospel in 
the ultimate truth to which I am being driven.” This 
infidelity, specious and seductive, is appearing to 
some of the best minds of our land, and is taking 
captive some of the most promising and speculative of 
our young men. In the face of this, our Church has 
taken higher education under her special guidance, 
and I am glad to say, we have two universities which 
are sending out a large proportion of the educated 
sons of the Church, armed with culture and science 
from its Christian standpoint, who in the walks of 
professional and public life are giving strength to 
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public sentiment on the side of a spiritual Chris- 
tianity, while some four colleges are successfully 
engaged in giving refinement and culture to the 
daughters of Canadian Methodism. 

Our Canadian Methodism holds in honor men of 
the past. Still there linger in our midst some of the 
fathers, whose faces, worn with a thousand storms, 
are in our eyes transfigured and glorified by the 
thought of the moral victories which they have won, 
and nothing is more delightful than to notice their 
solicitude for the coming ministry, that it should 
be educated up to the requirements of the times. 
For the accomplishment of this, three theological col- 
leges have been established, through which the large 
proportion of our rising ministry passes and who, 
equipped with the highest resources of modern culture 
and yet fired with the Methodistic enthusiasm of 
the old thundering legions, that are gone, will carry 
the triumphal banner of our Church along coming 
generations. : 

I rejoice to say that with you we recognize the 
tremendous forces which belong to literature, how 
more than all other agencies, it walks the earth with 
giant tread and searching gaze as a power for weal 
or woe beyond all computation. To aid in giving 
this force a direction for good, we have established 
our Book Concerns in Toronto, Montreal and Halifax, 
from the presses of which issue our weeklies and 
periodicals that are potential for the accomplishment 


of good. 
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Nothing takes hold of the heart of our Canadian 
Methodism like the great missionary cause. For this 
purpose, upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars ave annually raised, which is rather more than 
one dollar per member. We have missions to the 
French, missions to the Germans, missions to the 
Indians of our great North-West, which latter have 
been specially owned of God in sending not a few to 
enrich the heavens from those aboriginal races that 
are speedily perishing from the face of the earth, 
while, feeling our responsibility to the world at large, 
with you and the Northern Church we have gone out 
and side by side planted our mission in the empire of 
Japan. 

Mr. President, I greatly fear that I have encroached 
upon your time, and I will therefore close. I do so 
by expressing the hope that, as holding with you a 
like precious faith and a like blessed experience, we 
shall stand shoulder to shoulder in the work of econ- 
quering this world for Christ, one and inseparable 
now and forever. 

Some few days ago, I crossed the suspension bridge 
that spans the mighty gulf of Niagara. As I looked 
at that wondrous cataract, I observed that the waters 
of the American Fall and the waters of the Canadian 
Fall, commingling at their base, sent up a misty in- 
cense towards the heavens which, embraced and kissed 
by the sunlight, blushed and blossomed into a rain- 
bow, binding the Canadian shore with the American 
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shore, and hovering there forevermore as the symbol 
of peace. 

Like those rushing waters, so I trust the Methodism 
of the south and the Methodism of the far north will 
send up a commingling incense of brotherly affection 
which forevermore will blossom into the rainbow of 
peace, that united on earth ours may be the beatitude 
of turning many to righteousness and shining as the 
stars forever and ever. 


ADDRESS 
To CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 


What is the mission of the ministry? It is the 
mission of glad tidings. 

In reading that most oriental of all the Greek 
classics, ischylus—oriental because of the splendor of 
the imagery that abounds in his dramas—I was par- 
ticularly struck with the grandeur of his conceptions 
in dramatizing the “Tale of Troy.” Troy had been 
a power imperious and despotic; Troy had absorbed 
the resourees of the nations, and in the pride of her 
arrogance had flung defiance in the face of the world. 
It was ordained that when Agamemnon should com- 
pass the fall of Troy, the intelligence should be 
heralded all over the land, till it should reach the 
house of Ihus, the home of the conqueror. And so, 
on every hill-top, watchers were set, who, when they 
saw the flames of Troy, lighted their beacon-fires in 
quick succession along the continent and across the 
sea, until the land was changed to purple and the sea 
to blood, while every crested isle of the Aigean sea 
shone resplendent from afar, with the intelligence 
that Troy had forever fallen, that her insolence was 
silenced, and the nations were free. 
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How finely does this symbolize the triumph of the 
Son of God, who spoiled those principalities and 
powers that had wrought ruin on our race, making 
an open show of them all! How finely does this 
illustrate the mission of the ministry, to stand on the 
hill-tops of society and herald the intelligence that 
sin, death, hell have been conquered and heaven 
opened to the redeemed of our race, till the glad 
evangel shall sweep around the world, and the echoes 
of its triumph ascend to the house of many mansions 
and the bosom of God. 

This, ye ministers of God, is your high commission 
—high, because it holds immortalities within it; high, 
because your fidelity to this commission will enrich 
the heavens; high, because recreancy to your trust 
will augment the woes of eternity. 

What is the mission of the ministry? It is a 
mission of leadership in the realm of intelligence and 
moral endeavor. 

When the British Association gathered in our city 
last autumn, I was interested in visiting the various 
sections, that I might form some conception of the 
scope and magnitude of its objects. I went to the 
section of anthropology, or the science of man; to 
that of biology, or the science of life; of chemistry, 
or the science of elements; of mathematics, or the 
science of dynamic equations; of geography, or the 
science of terrestrial areas, and of geology, or the 
science of world-building. And as I listened to the 
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flower of British intellect, giving forth their prelec- 
tions on the various phenomena of nature, from 
infinitesimal monads up to the silurian monsters that 
lie interned in the Sierras of the West; from the 
phenomena that research has revealed in the six-mile 
depths of ocean, up to the refraction of the dew-drop 
that trembles on the eyelid of the morning; from the 
unseen atom that holds the law of elective affinity up 
to the Borealis that shakes and folds its crimson 
curtain along the northern sky—I became over- 
whelmed with a sense of the grandeur of those 
attributes which constitute the intelligence of man 
and the royalty which encircled the brows of those 
men who were the leaders in the triumphal march of 
discovery. 

But what is the leadership of a Humboldt, of a 
Faraday, of a Clerk-Maxwell, of a Roscoe, of a Sir 
William Thompson, to the leadership of a Wesley, of 
an Asbury, of a Simpson—yes, down to the leadership 
of the humblest man in this house, who has made the 
most of himself and given his best service for the 
development of holiness. What is the difference ? 
The leadership of the former is limited to the tem- 
poral and perishable, the leadership of the latter 
relates to the eternal and imperishable. All the 
culture, all the scholarship, all the consecration at- 
tainable are demanded for this great work to which 
you are giving your lives. 

What is the mission of the ministry? It is a 
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Divine mission to prevail with God and prevail with 
man. All mastery implies the knowledge of the 
object to be mastered. The finest test of ability is 
the knowledge of man. In man we have not only 
the noblest but the most intricate and all-compre- 
hending work of God. To know man demands the 
highest gifts and keenest perceptions. All knowledge 
is a graduating quantity. A man may know a wag- 
gon in its simplicities, but not the complexities of a 
locomotive. He may know the organism of the 
clinging oyster, but not the intricacies of the reptile. 
He may know animals amphibious, but not the 
bounding antelope or the frenzied tiger. He may 
have mastered the structure of the mammalia, but 
not the wondrous mechanism of physical man. He 
may have gone through the anatomy of man physical, 
but stand ignorant of man intellectual, moral and 
spiritual. What are the highest names on the roll 
of fame? Not those who sing the sweetest songs, 
carve the finest statues, paint the truest pictures, or 
compass the grandest discoveries, but those who 
interpret man and can handle and mould and build 
him up into the image and likeness of that Divine 
ideal that is throned in the highest heavens. Next 
to the science of God, the science of man is demanded. 
And what a science is this! Every minister should 
know him in the attributes of his intellect, in the 
emotions of his heart, in the motives that actuate, in 
his foibles and weaknesses, and the grandeur of those 
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possibilities which inhere in his being, possibilities 
which let loose the wings of thought to soar into 
the realms of all spiritual and scientific truth, ever 
seeking but never finding the ultimate ideals of his 
heart’s desire but in God alone. This knowledge is 
essential to prevail with and win men. 

Who are the men that have moved the masses? Our 
Caugheys, our Moodys, our Spurgeons, our Ratten- 
burys? These were the masters of that science which 
compasses the profoundest knowledge of our human 
nature in its attributes and secret workings. Now, 
this mission of winning men finds its divinest instru- 
ment in the theology of Methodism. I have heard 
men say that they would rather have a minister 
graduate in arts without theology, than study theol- 
ogy without graduating in arts. 

I pronounce such a dictum as founded in folly. 
The very men who put forward this pretension will 
not adhere to its logical consequences. If a lawyer 
had graduated in arts but not in law, would they 
employ him? If a doctor had graduated in arts but 
not in medicine, would they risk their lives in his 
hands? I trow not. We have evidence from the 
personal testimony of John Bright, England’s greatest 
orator, and many others, that the power of eloquent 
and convincing speech can be obtained without the 
endorsement of university degrees. 

But what is theology? The most comprehensive and 
transcendent of all sciences. Just take the theology 
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of Methodism. Who has ever mastered it? For 
twenty years I have been endeavoring to teach it, 
and yet I am standing as on the margin of appre- 
hending its sublimity. The more profoundly I look 
at it, the more does its grandeur appear. Every 
theological system formulated through the ages has 
eontributed its best elements, while their fallacies 
have been repudiated. 

It accepts the Augustinian doctrine of sin, but 
rejects its theory of decrees. It accepts the Pelagian 
doctrine of the will, but rejects its denial of human 
depravity and the necessity of spiritual aid. It 
accepts in part the moral influence theory of Abelard, 
and the substitutional theory of Anselm relative to 
the work of Christ, but utterly rejects the rationalism 
of the former and the guid pro quo of the latter. 
It accepts the Perfectionist theory and deep spiritu- 
ality taught by Pascal and the Port Royalists, but 
rejects their Quietist teachings which destroy all the 
benevolent activities of Christian life. It accepts the 
doctrine of universal redemption as taught by the 
early Arminians, but is careful to reject the semi- 
Pelagian laxity which marks the teachings of the 
later school of Remonstrants. It joins with the 
several Socinian and Universalist schools in exalting 
the benevolence and mercy of God, but never falters 
in its declaration of the perpetuity of punishment. 
Magnifying the efficiency of Divine grace with the 
most earnest of Calvinists, it at the same time asserts 
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that salvation is dependent on the volitions of a will 
that is radically free. Generous as God’s own sun- 
light, it looks every man in the face and says, “ Christ 
died for you.” It publishes the glad evangel of an 
indwelling and witnessing Spirit in the heart. It 
holds out the possibility of a victory over the apostate 
nature by asserting a sanctification which is entire, 
and a perfection in love which is not ultimate and 
tinal but progressive in its development forever. 

This is the theology which God hath given us. By 
this the Methodist Church has won its victories over 
all the world. This will be the theology of the future, 
and as we master and handle this theology, we will 
be powerful to prevail with men, 


**To lead them to the open side 
The sheep for whom the Shepherd died.” 


What is the mission of the ministry? But to 
stand as monuments of faith—faith in the sufficiency 
of the Gospel for all ages. J am not insensible to the 
aboundings of unbelief and destructive scepticism in 
our times, but what are the difficulties of our age to 
those which marked the time when Methodism arose. 
What were Europe and America at that time? I 
think of Spain. Philip the Second, the Duke of Alva 
and Torquemada, by their despotisms and the In- 
quisition, had brought down that proud Lucifer, sun 
of the morning, to rags, poverty and utter desolation. 
I think of Italy, the Italy of Justinian, who gave 
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his philosophy of justice to the nations and the ages. 
The Bourbon despotism had abolished all law, the 
literature of her Dante, Boccaccio and Petrarch had 
gone down in the slime of post-medizval depavity. I 
think of Germany. The ebbing tide of the Reforma- 
tion was followed by intellectual doubt and moral 
deterioration and relapse. I think of France. The 
policy of Richelieu, which made royalty everything 
and the people nothing, which consigned one-third of 
the population to bitter starvation and death. Of 
France, blighted by the infidelity of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, without a God, without an immortal hope— 
wasted utterly. I think of England—its aristocracy 
infidel to the core, its Church without Christ or a 
moral purpose, its philosophies the agnostic denials of 
a Hume or Bolingbroke, its common people brutalized 
to the last degree; while in America, under the leader- 
ship of Paine and others, the worst phases of French 
infidelity were sweeping the young men of the time 
into the vortex of abandoned profligacy. This was 
the age rife with doubt and denial; this was the age 
seemingly forsaken of God; this was the age when, 
like the “voice of one crying in the wilderness,” 
Methodism began to be heard. The age was one of 
indulgence, but Methodism met it with a more than 
Puritanic asceticism. The age denied a God; Meth- 
odism did not argue, but prayed and believed. The 
age questioned the authority of the Scriptures; 
Methodism did not stop to prove them, but used 
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them, and found that they were the power of God 
unto salvation. The Church gathered up her skirts 
of respectability, and with averted face passed by 
the perishing millions; Methodism went out into the 
fields, and lifting up her voice, cried : 


‘*Come, all ye souls by sin opprest, 
Ye restless wanderers after rest, 
Ye poor, and maimed, and halt, and blind, 
In Christ a hearty welcome find.” 


Voltaire cried, “Give me but a quarter of a century, 
and my philosophy shall triumph, and Christianity 
shall perish from the earth.” John Wesley answered, 
“Give me a band of men that fear nothing but sin 
and love nothing but holiness, and I will pledge this 
world for Christ.” The name of Voltaire has gone 
into the shades of utter contempt, while twenty-five 
million of the followers of Wesley, and millions more 
that he has inspired, join in the pean song, “ All hail 
the power of Jesus’ name.” 

Now, I ask, with such traditions as these, which 
demonstrate the power of the Gospel, how command- 
ing should be our faith in its sufficiency to meet the 
demands of this and all time. Hoar with age, yet . 
crowned with perennial youth, I see her with hope in 
her eye, strength in her muscle, and elasticity in her 
tread, advancing to the conquest of the world. It is 
yours, ye young ministers, to have unfaltering con- 
fidence in this Gospel, which is the power of God and_ 
the wisdom of God. 
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It has been said that the fourteenth century was 
the age of feudalism, of tournaments, and lordly 
gallantries, when degradation was for the many and 
advantage for the few; that the fifteenth century 
was the age of the Renaissance, when art revived and 
literature began to lift up her head ; that the sixteenth 
century was the age of reform, when awakened intel- 
lect and conscience smote the monster superstition, 
which had trampled on the liberty of the nations; 
that the eighteenth century was the age of revolution, 
when despotic royalties went down before the aveng- 
ing Nemesis of freedom, and the rights of man began 
to be recognized. But what is this nineteenth cen- 
tury? It is the age of discoveries, when the un- 
fettered intellect is harnessing the forces of nature 
to its service; it is the age of iconoclastic temerity, 
in which men are seeking to pull down the very 
temples of all belief in the supernatural, and leave 
us in the agnostic wilderness of a dreary materialism ; 
it stands pre-eminent as the age of missions, when 
every mountain height and every valley and pampas, 
steppe and generous prairie, when every mighty city, 
island of the sea and continent becomes a Macedonia, 
sending out its many-voiced cry to the sleeping, 
dreamy Church in its Troas of rest, “Come over and 
help us.” , 

What is coming in ten years? I seem to see the 
great electric twentieth century rising before me like 
a mighty colossus with its swinging gait, with its 
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resonant tread, with its eagle-questioning eye, and its 
tremendous energy lined in every feature coming on 
apace. What is the responsibility of the Church, but 
to meet that age with an intelligence, with a culture, 
with a consecrated ministry that shall lead it forth 
out of the darkness into the light, out of the bondage 
of scepticism, that it may come with benediction, 
come with its glad evangel, come with that triumphal 
song that was first heard on the plains of Bethlehem, 
and will yet go up from a regenerated world, “ Peace 
on earth, good-will toward men.” This is what your 
eyes shall see. May God fit you to well perform 
your part. Amen. 


ADDRESS 


DELIVERED BEFORE (ECUMENICAL COUNCIL, 


WASHINGTON, OCTOBER, 1891. 


Mr. President: 


It is twenty years since I last stood on a Washing- 
ton platform. The occasion was eminently historic. 
A great, a Christian, convention had assembled in 
this city, consisting of a thousand representative men 
from every State of this Republic and the Dominion 
of Canada. To this convention the citizens had ten- 
dered a brilliant reception. The platform was hon- 
ored by the presence of General Grant, with some of 
the ministers of his Government and men of dis- 
tinction from the North and South. The President, 
whose habitual reticence entitled him to be called the 
“William the Silent,’ signalized the occasion by a 
brief but warm and enthusiastic address of welcome. 

Coming as we did from the Dominion of Canada, 
and doubtless because an alien, we were invited to 
respond to his kindly words. I remember the deep 
emotions of the hour, arising from a felt diplomatic 
strain then existing between England and America, 
and also from the fact that the night before the 
Senate of this Republic had ratified the Washington 
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Treaty, ordaining that the principle of arbitration 
should be the method of settlement for all our national 
controversies. I remember on that occasion, ventur- 
ing to tell that great soldier, that illustrious head of 
this people, that the ages would bless the memory of 
the man representing the injured nation, the warrior, 
the famed warrior, who had lent his influence to in- 
augurate an era when national antagonism should be 
settled, not by the blood-red testament of war, but by 
the friendly councils of peace, since by this act he 
bound our imperial, unconquerable race, on both sides 
the Atlantic, who speak the same ascendant language 
of the future, who hold in their thinking the genius 
of liberty, and who are aggregating moral forces all 
over the world, he bound them in the bonds of a con- 
cord which, in the words of Webster, makes them one 
and inseparable now and forever; entwining the red- 
cross flag of old England with the star-spangled 
banner on every sea, in every land. 

And now again, we stand ona Washington platform 
to join with you in welcoming those brethren beloved 
who have come from afar, who have come over what 
the Greeks delighted to call the “xa@\n Oalacoa,” 
the beautiful sea, which I doubt not you found beauti- 
ful. Brethren beloved! did I say? Yes, men from 
that isle we love to call the motherland—home of an 
open Bible, cradle of our beloved Methodism; men 
from dear old ever-green and ever-troubled Ireland, 
whose sanctified sons have given their eloquence like 
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a Guard and enthusiasm to the churches of this land; 
men from the vales and fiords of Scandinavia, who 
sing of a nobler Valhalla than Norsemen ever dreamed ; 
men from the land of Luther, Melancthon, and Spener 
the pietist; men from the vine-clad hills of sunny 
France, where Coligny, with the Huguenot Confessors, 
witnessed with their blood, and from the home of 
Savonarola, Boccaccio and Petrarch; men who repre- 
sent the Methodism of the Dark Continent, which, 
like Stanley’s Cloud King Mountain, is sending its 
living waters across the aridities of that land which 
will yet blossom into beauty amid songs of thanks- 
giving and the voice of melody ; men whose eyes have 
seen the Taj-Mahal, symbol of the splendors of India 
and the coming glory of her redemption; valiant men 
who have uplifted the blood-stained banner amid the 
teeming myriads of China and Japan; men who are 
laying the moral foundations of that great Empire, 
the commonwealth of Australia, which is rising be- 
neath the Southern Cross; men from the southern 
isles, those emerald gems, set in cameos of coral white- 
ness, redolent forever with names of Cargill, Hunt 
and Lyth; men from the pampas of South America, 
on to the misty shores of Newfoundland, all around 
the world, from farthest Ind to the blue crags that 
beetle o’er the western sea—we clasp hands as holding 
the same faith, singing the same hymns, thrilling 
with the same jubilant emotions as sin-forgiven men 
—we clasp hands with those who represent world- 
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wide Methodism as one and inseparable now and 
forever. 

We welcome you to the inspiration and responsi- 
bility of this Council. On this American continent 
we are confronted with the most stupendous moral 
problems which ever appealed for solution to the 
Christianity of any age—* problems,” says Gladstone, 
“arising from the complexities and perplexities of 
conserving the morale, the integrity of modern Chris- 
tian civilization.” From the sub-arctic lands of 
Iceland to the everglades of the Ionian isles and 
shores of the Hellespont; from the Spanish peninsula 
to the fastnesses of the Caucasus, leading the way to 
Siberia, there is not a nation, not a tribe or people 
but is sending its mighty contingent, wasted by 
despotism, brutalized by ignorance and poverty, cor- 
rupted by vice, into the eastern portals of our con- 
tinent; while the Celestials, non-assimilative, are 
knocking at the door and forcing entrance into the 
West. These millions from Europe mainly swell our 
urban population. The great cities of this Union and 
the minor cities of our Dominion are being crowded 
with men who speak the polyglot languages of Europe 
—men atheistic, men socialistic, men Romanistic, men 
Nihilistic, men at war with the Christian Sabbath 
and Christian institutes, men who have rounded their 
Cape of Good Hope and drifted down to the Mozam- 
bique of an utter, utter ruin, to whom come no moral 
zephyrs from an Araby the Blest, 
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We welcome you who come from an older civiliza- 
tion, the home of the race, where it has ascended out 
of aboriginal conditions; where it has built up a 
magnificent literature; where it has shaken off feudal 
institutes and asserted the radical equality of man; 
where Protestant Christianity was formulated and 
launched on its evangelistic career—we welcome you 
to aid us in the solution of those mighty problems by 
the higher and better adjustment of Methodism to 
the issues of our time, that we may stand as potent 
factors with the militant host of God’s eject in rescu- 
ing our cities from the domain of evil, and planting 
them as gems in the coronal of our Redeemer, on 
whose head are many crowns. We welcome you to 
the task of joining with us in the organization of the 
latent and undeveloped forces of cecumenical Meth- 
odism as a pan-reformatory power. I would that in 
the fires of this Council there might be forged a moral 
projectile that shall smite the opium curse in Asia; 
that shall strike down the drink traffic of Europe 
and this continent; that shall slay the hydra-headed 
monster vice; on and on, until 


“¢ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run.’ 


> 


We trust this Council shall not pass without the 
introduction of a resolution in support of British 
Christians, who are endeavoring to repeal the legisla- 
tive injustice and remove the opium curse, a calamity 
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and a ruin which tongue can never declare. In the 
name of our Christianity, I ask that this Council shall 
endorse the suggestion. 

Coming as we do from the land of the Borealis, 
from the valley of the lakes and Lower St. Lawrence, 
we welcome our brethren to the vast areas of our 
Dominion, areas forty times those of the British 
Isles, seventeen times those of the Empire of Prussia, 
and twelve times that of the Republic of France—a 
land that has still rivers unknown to song and valleys 
untrod by the foot of civilization, which will yet 
tremble to the tread of free-born millions manifold, 
vast as the population of Europe. 

We welcome you to a land where there is only 
one Methodism, a united Methodism, the Methodist 
Church of Canada, which stands to-day as a humble 
light to encourage Methodism all over the world to 
combine in an organic unity, that shall husband its 
monetary and spiritual resources for the advantage 
of universal man. Vigorous and aggressive, one out 
of four of the Protestant population worship in her 
temples and swear fealty to her faith. 

We welcome you to our hearts and shall not cease 
to pray that the inspiration of your presence and 
ministry may lift our Churches to a higher life and 
nobler consecration. 

Mr. President, I seem to stand between the past 
and the present, between the living and the dead. I 
have clasped hands with Jabez Bunting, at once the 
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Colossus and Richelieu, who put the impress of his 
constructive and legislative genius on British Meth- 
odism. I have fellowshipped with Dr. Lovick Pierce, 
son of the Sunny South, who in his ninety-third 
year, told me God held him in life to witness for a 
sanctification entire. I have looked into the auroral 
face of Dr. Dixon, whose philosophic grandeur and 
imaginative wealth, made him peerless in the pulpits 
of England. I have travelled with Bishop Thompson, 
an Erasmus in learning, a Chrysostom in eloquence. 
I have listened to the silvery sweetness of a Dr. 
Hanna, who educated more ministers than any man 
of his age; and have seen the stately Dr. McClintock, 
primus as a theological educator in the American 
Church. I have been cheered in youth by the words 
of William Harvard, who committed the mortal 
remains of Dr. Coke to the deep, his winding-sheet 
the waters of the Indian Ocean, his requiem the 
breezes which came from Ceylon’s Isle. On my head 
rested the hand of the sagacious Jackson; while the 
portals of the ministry were opened to me by Dr. 
Matthew Richey, who sleeps nigh to the land of 
Evangeline in Nova Scotia. I have kindled under 
the unique and lofty utterances of Dr. Beaumont as 
he rolled like the thunder, whispered like the breeze, 
and on the wings of thought sublime sprang elastic 
to the very spheres. I have tabernacled with Joseph 
Dare, the Apollos of Australia, and count it the honor 
of my life to have shared the friendship of Bishop 
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Simpson, whose logic was fire, whose argument was 
irresistible, whose emotional power was like unto the 
noise of the wind in the mulberry trees, swaying 
the multitudes and lifting them to a sublimity and 
rapture transcendental—Simpson, it may be doubted 
whether the generations will witness an approach to 
his pulpit power. Time would fail me to speak of 
Payne the gentle, of Janes the apostolic, of Kavanagh 
the fearless, of Gilbert Haven the aggressive, of 
Doggett the pride of Virginia, of Applebee the saintly, 
of Rattenbury the pathetic, of Caughey the flaming 
evangelist, of Peter Cartwright the Boanerges, and 
Father Taylor, immortalized by the genius of Dickens. 
I knew them all. Shades of the departed, throned on 
high, they stand in the empyrean and wear the ama- 
ranth of “well done” forever. 

Mr. President, we pause. We advance to the shrine 
which holds the names ever dear of George Osborne, 
Matthew Simpson, John McTeiyere, with others who 
graced and adorned the platform of the last GEcumeni- 
cal Council.. We advance to that shrine; we place our 
wreath of remembrance wet with tears. 

From the affluent and tender memories of the 
past we turn our faces to the opening portals of the 
twentieth century, and with high resolve and holy 
purpose determine to stand by the eclectic theology 
of Methodism, which serenely looks on all destructive 
eriticism, Germanic, Anglican, or American, with defi- 
ant disdain—to stand by its polity, to stand by its 
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experimental life, and seek to lift it to a higher plane 
and more realistic power. We pledge each other to 
attest the immanence of God in man as an unshaken 
and eternal verity. 

I have stood on the New England coast and looked 
out at the granite rock as it lifted its head above the 
troubled waters; I have seen the mighty billows, 
driven by the south-west wind, lift themselves and 
overwhelm the rock, and for a moment it seemed to 
be gone. But it was only for a moment; that rock 
tossed back the billows, and as they fell in spray, 
coruscated into a rainbow brilliance, making it more 
beautiful than ever. That rock symbolizes the ex- 
perimental life of Methodism, those waters the ever- 
shifting speculations of men. Driven by the winds 
of prejudice and unbelief, they sometimes seem to 
sweep over the Church, and we say, “it is gone!” 
But only for a moment; our Methodism tosses them 
back, and stands more beautiful than ever. 

Mr. President, I feel at this moment something hke 
the ideal statesman of this continent, Henry Clay. 
He had climbed with some friends the heights of the 
Alleghanies; he had gone out on a jutting crag. Look- 
ing toward the valley of the Ohio and the prairie 
lands, as yet all silent and desolate, in statuesque 
grandeur, he was seen to bend his head as if listening 
to a sound that came from afar. “What hearest thou, 
Senator from Kentucky?” asked his familiar friend. 
“Hear?” responded the great statesman, “I hear the 
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thunder tread of the coming millions, who are march- 
ing over the mountains to possess these prairie lands, 
away and away to the setting sun.” 

In the presence of these representatives, I seem to 
hear the thunder tread of the coming millions of 
Methodism, who will ascend to the mountains of 
myrrh and frankincense, when the day breaks and 
the shadows forever flee away. 

“ Post tenebras lux,” eried the hero of Geneva— 
after darkness, light; after the labor, the conflict, the 
shadows, the night of earth, we shall clasp hands in 
the light of heaven, the beatitie vision of God. 


y 
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